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SERMON I. 

On the Importance of Order in 

Conduct. 



1 Corinth, xiv. 40. 
Let all things be done — in order. 

RELIGION, like every regular and sermon 
well-conducted system, is composed .^ .-^ 
of a variety of parts ; each of which pos- 
sesses its separate importance, and con- 
tributes to the perfection of the whole. 
Some graces are essential to it; such as 
faith and repentance, the love of God, and 
the love of oor neighbour ; which, for that 
reason, must be often inculcated on men. 
There are other dispositions and habits 
vol. ii. b which, 
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sermon whtoha tk wrgh they hotel not bo high a rank, 
L yet are necessary to the introduction and 
support of the former; and therefore, in 
religious exhortations, these also justly claim 
a place. Of this nature is that regard to 
order, method, and regularity, which the 
apostle enjoins us in the text to carry through 
the whole of life. Whether you consider 
it as, in itself, a moral duty, or not, yet I 
hope soon to convince you that it is essential 
to the proper discharge of almost all duties ; 
and merits, updii ttftit account, a greater 
degree of attention than is commonly paid 
to it in a religious view, 

If you look abroad into the world, you 
may be satisfied «t the firat.gfottee* -jfibat a 
vicious and libertine life is always a life of 
donfusion. Thence it is pdtu^Tt6"ixi^if> 
tiwt order is friendly to religion. As-ftife 
neglect of it coincides with vicei. so the 
preservation of it must assist virtue* By the 
appointment of Providence, it is indispensa- 
bly requisite to worldly prosperity. Thencfe 
irises a presumption y - that it is connected 
also with spiritual improvement. Wheti 
you behold a man's affairs, through neg^ 
Mgence and misconduct, involved in dis- 

order* 
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order, yoti tiaturaHy conclude that his ruin sermon 
approaches. You may at the same time t h 
justly Suspect, that the causes which affect 
his temporal welfare, operate also to the 
prejudice of his moral interests; The apostle 
tehchek us in this chapter, that God is not 
the author of confusion*. He is a lover of 
drder ; and all his trorks are full of order. 
But, whete confusion is 9 there is, its close 
attendant, every evil work-f. In the se- 
quel of this discourse, I shall point out somfe 
of those patts of conduct wherein it is most 
material to Virtue that order take place; and 
then Shall conclude with shetritog the high 
advantages which attend it. Allow toe to 
te&tttttttend to you, order in the conduct 
df yotit affairs ; cirder in the disfttfbutioh^ 
your time ; order in the management bt 
your fortune ; order ' in the regulation of >M 
your amusements; order m th6 arrange- 
ment 6f your society. Thus let uti things 
bt done th order. 



#■■ j 



I. Mai#* Aitf ordef in the Conduct of 
fottt ttorfdly affairs. EveYy tiran, in every 
station of life, has some Concerns, private* 

* Vftr. 33. f jfomcs, iii. 16. 

b 2 domestic, 



4 On the Importance of 

sermon domestic, or public, which require succes- 
\ > sive attention ; he is placed in some sphere 
of active duty. Let the employments 
which belong to that sphere be so arranged, 
that each may keep its place without jost- 
ling another ; and that which regards the 
world may not interfere with what is due 
to God. In proportion to the multiplicity 
of affairs, the observance of order becomes 
more indispensable. But scarcely is there 
any train of life so simple and uniform, but 
what will suffer through the neglect of it. 
I speak not now of suffering in point 
of worldly interests. I call upon you to 
attend to higher interests ; to remember 
that the orderly conduct of your temporal 
affairs, forms a great part of your duty as 
Christians. 

~£ Many, indeed, can hardly be persuaded 

of this truth. A strong propensity has, in 
every age, appeared among men, to seques- 
trate religion from the commerce of the 
world. Seasons of retreat and devotion 
they are willing to appropriate to God. 
But the world they consider as their owa 
province. They # carry on a sort of sepa-. 
rate interest there. Nay, by the respect 

which, 
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which, on particular occasions, they pay to sermon 
religion, they too often imagine that they * V . 
have acquired the liberty of acting in 
worldly matters, according to what plan 
they choose. How entirely do such persons 
mistake the design of Christianity ! — In this 
world you are placed by Providence as on 
a great field of trial. By the necessities of 
your nature, you are called forth to differ- 
ent employments. By many ties you are 
connected with ljuraan society. From su- 
periours and inferiours, from neighbours 
and equals, from friends and enemies, 
demands arise, and obligations circulate 
through all the ranks of life. This active 
scene was contrived by the wisdom of Hea- 
ven, on purpose that it might bring into 
exercise all the virtues of the Christian cha- 
racter; your justice, candour, and veracity, ^ 
in dealing with one another; your fidelity ™ 
to every trust, and your conscientious dis- 
charge of every office which is committed 
to you; your affection for your friends; 
ycVur forgiveness of enemies; your charity 
to - the distressed ; your attention to the 
interests of your family. It is by fulfilling 
all these 'obligations, in proper succession, 

b 3 that 
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sk&MOn that you shew your conversation to be such qs 
becometh the gospel of Christ. It is thus you 
make your light to shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven. It is thus yoip 
are rendered meet for the inheritance of the 
taints in light. — But how can those various 
duties be discharged by persons who are 
ever in that hurry and perplexity whicja 
disorder creates ? You wish, perhaps, to 
perform what your character and station 
require. But from the confusion in which 
you have allowed yourselves to be involved* 
you find it to have become impossible. 
What was neglected to be done in its pro- 
per place, thrusts itself forward $t an in* 
convenient season. A multitude of affaire 
crowd upon you together. Different ob* 
ligations distract you ; and this distraction 
is sometimes the cause, sometimes the pre- 
tence, of equally neglecting them all, or, 
at leasts of sacrificing the greater to the 
lessen 

Hence arise so many inconsistent charac- 
ters, and such frequent instances pf partial 
and divided goodness, as we find in ti* 
world ; appearances pf generosity without 

justice, 
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* 

justice* honour without t^th, probity to mm* 
men without reverence qf God. He who 
conduct* his affairs with method and regu- 
larity, meets every duty in its proper place, 
stud assigns it its due rank. But where there 
is no order in conduct, there can be no 
uniformity in character. The natural con* 
nection and arrangement of duties are lost. 
If virtue appear at all, it will only be in fits 
and starts. The authority of conscience 
may occasionally operate, when our situa- 
tion affords it room for exertion. But in 
other circumstances of equal importance 
every moral sentiment will be overpowered 
by the tumultuous bustle of worldly affairs; 
Fretfulness of temper, too, will generally 
characterise those who are negligent of 
order. The hurry in which they live, and 
the embarrassments with which they are 
surrounded, keep their spirits in perpetual 
ferment. Conflicting with difficulties which 
they are unable to overcome, conscious of 
their own misconduct, but ashamed to con* 
fess it, they are engaged in many a secret 
struggle ; and the uneasiness which they 
suffer within, recoils in bad humour on all 
who are around them. Hence the wretched 

b 4 resources 
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SVBjtfGN prise it, and with the greatest anxiety seek 
** to lengthen it out. But when they view 
it in separate parcels, they appear to hold 
it in contempt, and squander it with in con* 
siderate profusion. While they pom plain 
that life is short, they are often wishing its 
different periods at an end. Covetous of 
€very other possession, of time oply they are 
prodigal. They allow every idle man to 
be master of this property, and make every 
frivolous occupation welcome that can help 
them to consume it. Among those who are 
so careless of time, it is not to be expected 
that order should be observed in its distri* 
bution. But, by this fatal neglect* how 
many materials of severe and lasting regret 
are they laying up in store for themselves I 
The time which they suffer to pass away 
in the midst of confusion, bitter repentance 
seeks afterwards in vain to recall. What 
was omitted to be done at its proper mo* 
ment, arises to be the torment of some fti* 
tqre season. Manhood is disgraced by the 
consequences of neglected youth. Old age, 
oppressed by cares that belonged to a former 
pmiod, labours under a burden, not its own. 
At the close of life* the dying man be* 

*\. : ; holds 
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holds with anguish that his days are. finish* sermon 
ipg, when hi? preparation for eternity i? 
hardly commenced. Such are the; effect? 
qf a disof dqrjy wa»fce of time, through not 
attending tp its value* Every thing in th# 
life of such persons is misplaced* Nothing 
is performed aright, from not being per- 
formed in due season. 

But he who i$ orderly in the distribution 
of his time* takes the proper method of 
escaping those manifold evils. He is justly 
$a^d to redeem the time. By proper manage*- 
meat be prolongs it. He lives much in 
little space; more in a few years than 
others do in many. He pan live to God 
and his own soul, and at the same time at* 
tend to all the lawful interests of the present 
world. He looks back on the past, and 
provides for the future. He catches and 
arrests the hours as they fly. They are 
marked down for useful purposes, and their 
memory remains. Whereas those hours 
fleet. by the man of confusion like a shadow. 
Jiis days &nd years are either blanks of 
which he has no remembrance, or they are 
£}led up with 9ueh a confused and irregular 
succession of unfinished transactions, that 

though 
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sermon though he remembers he has been busy, 

ll t yet he can give no account of the business 

which has employed him. Of him, more 
than of any other, it may with justice be 
pronounced, that he walketh in a vain show ; 
he is disquieted in vain. 

c 

III. Introduce order into the manage- 
ment of your fortune. Whatever it be, let 
the administration of it proceed with me* 
thod and oeconomy. From time to time 
examine your situation; and proportion 
your expence to your growing or diminish- 
ing revenue. Provide what is necessary 
before you indulge in what is superfluous. 
Study to do justice to all with whom yoii 
deal, before you affect the praise of Jibe- 
rality. In a word, fix such a plan of living 
as you find that your circumstances will 
fairly admit, and adhere to it invariably 
against every temptation to improper ex- 
cess. 

No admonition respecting morals is more 
necessary than this, to the age in which we 
live ; an age manifestly distinguished by a 
propensity to thoughtless profusion ; where- 
in all the different ranks of men are ob- 
served 
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served to press with forward vanity on those sermon 
who are above them ; to vie with their su- L 
periours in every mode of luxury and osten-r 
tatio&; and to seek no farther argument for 
justifying extravagance, than the fashion of 
the times, and the supposed necessity of 
living like others around them. This turn 
of mind begets contempt for sober and 
orderly plans of life. It overthrows all 
regard' to domestic concerns and duties. It 
pushes men on to hazardous and visionary 
schemes of gain ; and unfortunately unites 
the two extremes of grasping with rapaci- 
ousness, andof squandering with profusion. 
In the midst of such disorder, no prosperity 
can be of long continuance. While con- 
fusion grows upon men's affairs, and pro- 
digality at the same time wastes their sub- 
stance, poverty makes its advances like an 
armed man. They tremble at the view of 
the approaching evil ; but have lost the 
force of mind to make provision against it. 
Accustomed to move in a round of society 
and pleasures disproportioned to their, con- 
dition, they are unable to break through 
the enchantments of habit ; and' with their 
eyes open sink into the gulph which is be- 
fore 
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1 fore them. Poverty enforce* dependence; 

j and dependence increase* dowuption. Ne* 
cessity first betrays them inta mean com* 
ipliances ; next* impels them to open crimes ; 
and, beginning with Ostentation and extra- 
vagance, they end in infamy and guilti 
Such are the consequences Of neglecting 
order in our worldly circumstances* Siidh 
is the circle in which the profuse add the 
dissolute daily rtlii.— — To what cause, SO 

much as to the want of order, can we aitri* 

bute those scenes of distrfeM which so fire* 
quently excite our pity; fkmilleg thfcf oflfee 
were flourishing educed to ruJti ; attd the 

melancholy widow and aegte^ted orphan 

thtowh forth, friendless, Upon the world? 
Wh&t cause has been more fruitful in eft* 
gendering those fetrocious crimes Which fill 
society with disquiet and terrour; in training 
ttie gamester to fraud, the robber to violence* 
and even the asS&ssin to blood. 

Be assured, then, that order, frugality, 
arid flfecOftomy are the necessary support* 
of etety personal and private virtue. How 
humble soevet these qualities may appeir 
to some, they are, nevertheless, the baste oti 
which liberty, independence, and true ho- 
nour, 
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nour, taust rise. He who has the steadiness ^mok 
to arrange his affairs with method and ire- L 
golsrity, and to conduct his train of life 
agreeably to his circumstances, can be mas- 
ter of himself in every situation into which 
he may be thrown. He is under no neces- 
sity td flatter or to lie, to stoop to what is 
mean, or to commit what is criminal. But 
he who wants that firmness of mind Which 
the observance of Order requires, is held in 
bondage to the world ; he cati neither act 
his part with courage as a man, • nor with 
fidelity as a Christian. From the moment 
you have allowed yourselves to pass the line 
of ceconomy, and live beyond yoitt fortune, 
you have entered on the path of danger. 
Precipices surround you on all sides. 
Every step which you take may lead to 
mischiefs, that, as yet* lie hidden ; and to 
crimes that will end in your everlasting 
perdition* 

s 

IV. Q a serve order m youf anittsettMMits} 
that is, allow them no fnore thab their pro* 
par place ; study to keep theft within dtfe 
bound*; mingle them in a temperate sue* 
Session with serious ditties, and theAigbetf 

7 business 
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b 

sebmon business of life. Human life cannot pr< 
y, r * , ceed to advantage without some measure < 
relaxation and entertainment. We requii 
relief from care. We are not formed for 
perpetual stretch of serious thought. B 
too intense and continued application, ot 
feeble powers would soon be worn out. I 
the same time, from our propensity to eai 
and pleasure, amusement proves, among a 
ranks of men, the most dangerous foe I 
order; for it tends incessantly to usurp an 
encroach, to widen its territories, to thru 
itself into the place of more importai 
concerns, and thereby to disturb and com 
teract the natural course of things. Oi 
frivolous amusement indulged out of seaso 
will often carry perplexity and confusk 
through a long succession of affairs. 

Amusements, therefore, though they t 
of an innocent kind, require steady g< 
vernment, to keep them within a due au 
limited province. But such as are of s 
irregular and vicious nature, are not to 1 
governed, but to be banished from evei 
orderly society. As soon as a man seel 
his happiness from the gaming-table, tl 
midnight revel, and the other haunts ■ 
licentiou 
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licentiousness, confusion seizes upon him as sermon 

its own. There will no longer be order in , ^ 

his family, nor order in his affairs, nor or- 
der in his time. The most important con- 
cerns of life are abandoned. Even the order 
of nature is by such persons inverted ; night 
is changed into day, and day into night 
Character, honour, and interest itself, are 
trampled under foot. You may with cer- 
tainty prognosticate the ruin of these men 
to be just at hand. Disorder, arisen to its 
height, has nearly accomplished its work. 
The spots of death are upon them. Let 
every one who would escape the pestilen- 
tial contagion, fly with haste from their 
company. 

V. Preserve order in the arrangement 
of your society; that is, entangle not your- 
selves in a perpetual and promiscuous 
crowd ; select with prudence and propriety 
those with whom you choose to associate ; 
let company and retreat succeed each other 
at measured intervals. There can be no 
order in his life, who allots riot a due share 
of his lime to retirement and reflection. He 
can neither prudently arrange liistertiporaf 

vol. ii. c affairs, 
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sermon affairs, nor properly attend to his spiritual 

l[ , interests. He lives not to himself, but to 

the world. By continual dissipation, he is 
rendered giddy and thoughtless. He un- 
avoidably contracts from the world, that 
spirit of disorder and confusion which is 
so prevalent in it. 

It is not a sufficient preservative against 
this evil, that the circles of societv in which 
you are engaged are not of a libertine and 
vicious kind. If they withdraw you from 
that attention to yourselves, and your 
domestic concerns, which becomes a good 
man, they are subversive of order, and 
inconsistent with duty. AVhat is innocent 
in itself, degenerates into guilt from being 
carried to excess ; an idle, trifling society is 
near akin to such as is corrupting : One of 
the first principles of order is, to learn to be 
happy at home. It is in domestic retreat 
that every wise and virtuous man finds his 
chief satisfaction. It is there he forms the[ 
plans which regulate his public conduct! 
He who knows not how to enjoy himself 
when alone, can never be long happy abroad . 
To his vacant mind, company may afford 
a temporary relief; but when forced to re- 

turn 

■ . ■ * 
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turn to hitnself, he will be so mu<ih more sermon 
oppressed and languid. Whereas, by a due L 
mixture of public and private life, we keep 
free from the snares of both, and enjoy each 
to greater advantage. 

When we review those different parts of 
behaviour to which I have shewn that or- 
der is essential, it must necessarily occur to 
you, that they are all mutually connected, 
and hang upon each other. Throughout 
your affairs, your time, your expence, your 
amusements, your society, the principle of 
order must be equally carried, if you ex- 
pect to reap any of its happy fruits. For 
if into any one of those great departments 
of life you suffer disorder to enter, it will 
spread through all the rest. In vain, for 
instance, you purpose to be orderly in the 
conduct df your affairs, if you be irregular 
in the distribution of your time. In vain 
you attempt to regulate your expence, if 
into your amusements, or your society, 
disorder* has crept. You have admitted a 
{ttinciple of confusion which will defeat all 
3/Sour plans; and perplex and entangle what 
yen sought to arrange. Uniformity is abbVe 
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sehmon all things necessary to order. If you desire . 
L that any thing should proceed according to 
method and rule, let all things, as the text 
exhorts, be done in order. 

I must also admonish you, that in small 
as well as in great affairs, a due regard to 
order is requisite. I mean not that you 
ought to look on those minute attention & 
which are apt to occupy frivolous minds, 
as connected either with virtue or wisdom ♦ 
But I exhort you to remember, that dis- 
order, like other immoralities, frequently 
takes rise from inconsiderable beginnings* 
They who, in the lesser transactions of life,' 
are totally negligent of rule, will be ia 
hazard of extending that negligence, by 
degrees, to such affairs and duties as will 
render them criminal* Remissness grows 
on all who study not to guard against it ; 
and it is only by frequent exercise that the 
habits of order and punctuality can bfc 
thoroughly confirmed. 

From what hp,s been said, the great im- 
portance of this principle to moral and re-* 
ligipus conduct must, already be evident* 
L$t us, ho we veiy conclude, wijth taking a 

■• .» summary 
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s&mmary view of the advantages which sermon 
attend it. L 

First, the observance of order serves to 
correct that negligence which makes you 
omit some duties, and that hurry and pre- 
cipitancy which make you perform others 
imperfectly. Your attention is thereby di- 
rected to its proper objects. You follow the 
straight path which Providence has pointed 
out to man ; in the course of which all the 
different business of life presents itself regu- 
larly to him on every side. God and man, 
time and eternity, possess their proper sta- 
tions, arise in succession to his view, and 
attract his care. Whereas, he who runs 
on in a disorderly course, speedily involves 
himself in a labyrinth, where he is sur- 
rounded with intricacy and darkness. The 
crooked paths into which he strikes, turn 
him aside from the proper line of human 
pursuit; hide from his sight the objects 
which he ought chiefly to regard, and bring 
others under his view, which serve no pur- 
pose but to distract and mislead him. 

Next, by attending to order, you avoid 
idleness, that most fruitful source of crimes 
and evils. Acting upon a plan, meeting 

c 3 every 
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sermon every thing in its own place, you constantly 
find innocent and useful employment for 
time. You are never at a loss how to dis- 
pose of your hours, or to fill up life agree- 
ably. In the course of human action, there 
are two extremes equally dangerous to vir- 
tue ; the multiplicity of affairs, and the 
total want of them. The man of order 
stands in the middle between these two 
extremes, and suffers from neither. He is 
occupied, but not oppressed. Whereas the 
disorderly, overloading one part of time, 
and leaving another vacant, are at one 
period overwhelmed with business, and at 
another, either ' idle through want of em* 
ployment, or indolent through perplexity. 
Those seasons of indolence and idleness 
which recur so often in their life, are their 
most dangerous moments. The mind* un- 
happy in its situation, and clinging to every 
object which can occupy or amuse it, is 
then aptest to throw itself into the arms of 
every vice and every folly. 

Farther ; by the preservation of order, 
you check inconstancy and levity. Fickle 
by nature is the human heart. It is fond 
of change; and perpetually tftnds to start 

2 aside 
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aside from the straight line of conduct, sermon 

Hence arises the propriety of bringing ^ L 

ourselves under subjection to method and 
rule ; which, though at first it may prove 
constraining, yet by degrees, and from the 
experience of its happy effects, becomes na- 
tural and agreeable. It rectifies those irre- 
gularities pf temper and manners to which 
we give the name of caprice; and which 
are distinguishing characteristics of a disor-. 
derly mind. It is the parent of steadiness 
of conduct. It forms consistency of cha- 
racter. It is the ground of all the confi- 
dence we repose in one another. For, the 
disorderly we know not where to find. In 
liim only can we place any trust who is 
uniform and regular; who lives by principle, 
not by humour ; who acts upon a plan, and 
not by desultory motions. 

The advantages of order hitherto men- 
tioned belong to rectitude of conduct. 
Consider also how important it fa to your 
self-enjoyment and felicity. Order is the 
source of peace; and peace is the highest 
of all temporal blessings. Order is indeed 
the only region in which tranquillity dwells. 
The very mention of confusion imports 

c 4 dis- 
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5ERM0K disturbance and vexation. Is it possible 
L _ for that man to be happy, who cannot look 
into the state of his affairs, or the tenour of 
his conduct, without discerning all to be 

embroiled ; who is either in the midst of 

i 

remorse for what he has neglected to do, 
or in the midst of hurry to overtake what 
he finds, too late, was necessary to have 
been done ? Such as live according to or- 
der, may be compared to the celestial bodies, 
which move in regular courses, and by 
stated laws ; whose influence is beneficent ; 
whose operations are quiet and tranquil. 
The disorderly resemble those tumultuous 
elements on earth, which, by sudden and 
violent irruptions, disturb the course of 
nature. By mismanagement of affairs, by 
excess in expence, by irregularity in the 
indulgence of company and amusement, 
they are perpetually creating molestation 
both to themselves and others. They de- 
part from' their road to seek pleasure ; and 
instead of it, they every where raise up 
sorrows. Being always found out of their 
proper place, they of course interfere and 
jar with otherk. The disorders which they 
raise never fail to spread beyond their own 
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line, and to involve many in confusion sermon 

and distress ; whence they necessarily be- y \ 

come the authors of tumult and contention, 
of discord and enmity. Whereas order is 
the foundation of union. It allows every : 
man to carry on his own affairs without 
disturbing his i^eighbour. It is the golden 
chain, which holds together the societies of 
men in friendship and peace. 

In fine, the man of order is connected' 
with all the higher powers and principles 
in the universe. He is the follower of God. 
He walks with him, and acts upon his plan. 
His character is formed on the spirit which 
religion breathes. For religion in general, 
and the religion of Christ in particular, may 
be called the great discipline of order. To 
walk sinfully, and to walk disorderly, are 
synonymous terms in Scripture. From 
such as walk disorderly, we are commanded, 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christy to 
withdrrw ourselves*. The kingdom of 
Satan is the reign of disorder and darkness. 
To restore order among the works of God, 
was the end for which the Son of God de- 
scended to the earth. He requires order to 

* 2 The88. iii. 6. 
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ahmoW be observed in his chtrrch. Jfts under- 
* d taking is to be consummated in that perfect' 
order which he shall ifttrbduce at the Idst 
dfety. Itt the nets) earth and the new htaven6, 
undisturbed oi*der shall for ever prevail 
a&b&g the Spirits of thejiist made p&fect ; 
afcd \Vhate*# farther pfepataftftm iti&y bte 
require for otrr bdttgddttiitetb^oiii their 
society, it is cert'am' tfiat \te shall 1 lie ver shlaite 
in it, unless tve niak^ it nb\v our study to 
do alt things decently, arid hi order. 
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SERMON II. 



On the Government of the Heart. 



Proverbs, iv. 23. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out 
of it are the issues of life. 

AMONG the many tfise counsels givftn sermon 

by this inspired writer, there is none < 
which deserves greater regard than that 
contained in the text. Its importance, 
however, is too seldom perceived by the 
generality of men. They are apt to cSh- 
sider the regulation of external conduct a* 
the chief object of religion. If they can 
act their part with decency, and maintain 
a fair character, the}' conceive their duty to 
be fulfilled. What passes in 1 the mean time 
within their mind, they suppose to be of no 
great consequence, eithA to themselves* or 
to the world* In opposition to this dan*' 

m 
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sermon gerous plan of morality, the wise man ex- 
lL horts us to keep the heart ; that is, to attend 
not only to our actions, but to our thoughts 
and desires ; and to keep the heart with all 
diligence, that is, with sedulous and un- 
remitting care ; for which he assigns this 
reason, that out of the heart are the issues 
of life. — In discoursing on this subject I 
purpose to consider, separately, the govern- 
ment of the thoughts, of the passions, and 
of the temper. But before entering on any 
of these, let us begin with inquiring, in 
what sense the issues of life are said to be 
out of the heart ; that we may discern the 
force of the argument which the text 
suggests, to recommend this great duty of 

keeping the heart. 

* 

• TJie issues of life are justly said to be out 
of the heart, because the state of the heart 
is what determines our moral character, 
and what forms our chief happihess or 
misery. 

' OPirst, It is the state of the heart which 
determines our moral character. The te- 
nour of our actions will always. correspond 
to the dispositions that prevail within. 

To 
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To dissemble, or to suppress them, is a sermon 

fruitless attempt. In spite of our efforts, % ^ 

they will perpetually break forth in our be- 
haviour. On whatever side the weight of 
inclination hangs, it will draw the practice 
after it. In vain, therefore, you study to 
preserve your hands clean, unless you re- 
solve at the same time to keep your heart 
pure. Make the tree good, as our Saviour 
directs, and then its fruits will be good also. 
For out of the heart proceed not only evil 
thoughts, but murders, adulteries, forni- 
cations, thefts, false witness, blasphemies*. 
If that fountain be once poisoned, you can 
never expect that salubrious streams will 
flow from it. Throughout the whole of 
their course, they will carry the taint of 
the parent spring. 

But it is not merely from its influence on 
external action that the importance of the 
heart to our moral character arises. Inde- 
pendent of all action, it is, in truth, the 
state of. the heart itself which forms our 
character in the sight of God. With our 
fellow-creatures, actions must ever hold the 
chief rank ; because, by these only we can 

'' • * Matth. xv. i 9 . 
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sermon temper, poison every ingredient of plea- 
lh J sure which the world holds out ; and over- 
cast every object which presents itself, with 
a melancholy gloom. In order to acquire 
a capacity of happiness, it must be our first 
study to rectify such inward disorders. 
Whatever discipline tends to accomplish 
this purpose, is of greater importance to 
man, than the acquisition of the advantages 
of fortune.' These are precarious, and 
doubtful in their effect ; internal tranquil- 
lity is a certain good. These are only 
means, but that is the end. These are 
no more than instruments of satisfaction ; 
that is satisfaction itself. 

Justly it is said by the Wise Man, that he 
who hath no rule over his spirit, ip like a city 
that is broken down, and without walls*. All 
is waste; all is in disorder and ruitis withiti 
him. He possesses no defence against dan- 
gers of any sort. He lies open to every 
insurrection of ill-humour,' and every in- 
vasion of distress. Whereas he who is 
employed in regulating his mind, is making 
provision against all the accidents of life: 
He is erecting a fortress, into which, in the 

* Prov. xxv. 28. 
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day of danger, he can retreat with safety, sermon 

And hence, amidst those endeavours to „ *!i 

secure happiness, which incessantly employ 
the life of man, the careful regulation, or 
the improvident neglect of the inward frame 
forms the chief distinction between wisdom 
and folly. 

Thus it appears with how much pro- 
priety the issues of life are said to be out 
of the heart. Here rise those great springs 
of human conduct whence the main currents 
flow of our virtue, or our vice; of our 
happiness or our misery. Besides this 
powerful argument for keeping the heart 
with all diligence, I must mention another 
important consideration taken from the pre- 
sent state of human nature. Think what 
your heart now is, and what must be the 
consequence of remitting your vigilance in 
watching over it* With too much justice 
it is said in Scripture, to be deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked. Its bias 
of innate corruption gives it a perpetual 
tendency downwards into vice and disorder. 
To direct and impel it upwards, requires a 
constant effort. Experience may convince 

VOL. n* n vou. 
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sermon you, that almost every desire has a pro-* 
IL pensity to wander into an improper direc- 
tion ; that every passion tends to excess ; 
and that around your imagination there 
perpetually crowds a whole swarm of vain 
and corrupting thoughts. After all the car^ 
that can be bestowed by the best men on 
the regulation of the heart, it frequently 
baffles their efforts to keep it under proper 
discipline. Into what universal tumult then 
must it rise, if no vigilance be employed, 
and no government be exercised over 
it ? Inattention and remissness are all that 
the great adversary of mankind desires, 
in order to gain full advantage. While 
you sleep y he sows his tares in the field. 
The house which he finds vacant and un- 
guarded, he presently garnishes with evil 
spirits. 

Add to this, that the human temper is 
to be considered as a system, the parts of 
which have a mutual dependence on each 
other. Introduce disorder into anyone part, 
and you derange the whole. Suffer but 
one passion to go out of its place, or to 
acquire an unnatural force, and presently 
the balance of the soul will be broken; its 

powers 
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powers will jar among themselves, and their SERM0N 
operations become discordant. Keep thy it. 
heart, therefore, with all diligence, for all 
thy diligence is here required. And though 
thine own keepingalone will not a vail, unless 
the assistance of a higher power concur, 
yet of this be well assured, that no aid 
from heaven is to be expected, if thou shalt 
neglect to exert thyself in performing the 
part assigned thee. 

Having now shown the importance of 
exercising government over the heart, I 
proceed to consider more particularly in 
what the government consists, as it re- 
spects the thoughts, the passions, and the 
temper. 

I begin with the thoughts, which are the 
prime movers of the whole human conduct. 
All that makes a figure on the great theatre 
of the world, the employments of the busy, 
the enterprizes of the ambitious, and the 
exploits of the warlike, the virtues which 
form the happiness, and the crimes which 
occasion the misery of mankind, originate 
in that silent and secret recess of 'thought 
which is hidden from every human eye. 

d 2 The 
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sermon The secrecy and silence which reign there, 
"* favour the prejudice, entertained by too 
many, that thought is exempted from all 
control. Passions, they perhaps admit, 
require government and restraint, because 
they are violent emotions, and disturb so- 
ciety. But with their thoughts, they plead, 
no one is concerned. By these, as Jong as 
they remain in their bosom, no offence can 
be given, and no injury committed. * To 
enjoy unrestrained the full range of imagi- 
nation, appears to them the native right 
and privilege of man. 

Had they to do with none but their 
fellow-creatures, such reasoning might be 
specious. But they ought to remember, 
that in the sight of the Supreme Being, 
thoughts bear the character of good or evil 
as much as actions ; and that they are, in 
especial manner, the subjects of Divine ju- 
risdiction, because they are cognizable at 
no other tribunal. The moral regulation 
of our thoughts is the particular test of 
our reverence for God. If we restrain our 
passions from breaking forth into open dis- 
orders, while we abandon our imagination 
in secret to corruption, we show that virtue 

rests 
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restfr With us upon regard to men ; and sbrmon 



that however we riiay act a part in public v. 
with propriety, there is before our eyes 
no fear of that God who tearcheth the 
heart, and requireth truth in the inward 
parts. 

But, even abstracting from this awful con- 
sideration, the government of our thoughts 
must appear to be of high consequence, from 
their direct influence on conduct. It is 
plain, that thought gives the first impulse 
to every principle of action. Actions are, 
in truth, no other than thoughts ripened 
into consistency and substance. So certain ' 
is this, that to judge with precision of the 
character of any man, and to foretel with 
confidence what part he will act, no more 
were requisite, than to be rendered capable 
of viewing the current of thought which 
passes most frequently within him. Though 
by such a method we have no access to judge 
of one another, yet thus it is always in our 
power to judge of ourselves. Each of us, 
by impartially scrutinizing his indulged and 
favourite thoughts, may discover the whole 
secret of his real character. This consider- 
ation alone is sufficient to show of what 

D 3 importance 
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sermon importance the government of thought is to 
^ ( the keeping of the heart. 

But, supposing us convinced of its im- 
portance, a question may arise, How far it 
is within our power, and in what degree 
thoughts are subject to the command of the 
will ? It is plain that they are not always 
the offspring of choice. Often they are 
inevitably impressed upon the mind by sur- 
rounding objects. Often they start up, as 
of themselves, without any principle of in- 
troduction which we are able to trace. As 
. the wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither 
it goeth, equally rapid in its transitions, 
and inscrutable in its progress, is the course 
of thought. Moving along a train of con- 
nections which are too delicate for our ob- 
servation, it defeats all endeavours either 
to explore or to stop its path. Hence vain 
and fantastic imaginations sometimes break 
in upon the most settled attention, and dis- 
turb even the devout exercises of pious minds. 
Instances of this sort must be placed to the 
account of human frailty. They are mis- 
fortunes to be deplored, rather than crimes to 

be 
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be%g&dQpined ; tjtnd our gracious Creator, sirmos 
who knows *ur$tame, and remembers we art 
dust ; will not be severe in marking every 
such errQur, and wandering of the mind, 
But, after these allowances are made, still 
there remains much scope for the proper 
government of thought ; and a multitude 
of cases occur, in which we are no less ac- 
countable for what we think, than for what 
we do. 

As, first, when .the introduction of any 
train of thought depends upon ourselves, 
and is our voluntary act ; by turning our 
attention towards such objects, awakening 
such passions, or engaging in such employ- 
ments, as we know must give a peculiar 
determination to our thoughts. Next, when 
thoughts, by whatever accident they may 
have been originally suggested, are indulged 
with deliberation and complacency. Though 
the mind has been passive in their receptioti, 
arid therefore free from blame ; yeti if k 
be active in their continuance, the guilt 
becomes its own. They may have intruded 
at first, like unbidden guests ; but, if wheh 
entered, they are made welcome, and kindly 
entertained, the case is the same as if they 
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shown bad been invited from thei beginnings JPwe 
- ^ _j, be thus accountable toGtodfcr thoughts 
either voluntarily introduced, or deliberately 
indulged, we are no less so, in the last 
place, for those which find admittance into 
our hearts from supine negligence, from 
total relaxation of attention, from allowing 
our imagination to rove with entire licence, 
like the eyes of the fool, towards the ends of 
the earth. Our minds are, in this case, 
thrown open to folly and vanity. They are 
prostituted to every evil thing which pleases 
to take possession. The consequences must 
all be charged to our account; and in vain we 
plead excuse from human infirmity. Hence 
it appears, that the great object at which 
we are to aim in governing our thoughts, 
is, to take the most effectual measures for 
preventing the introduction of such as are 
sinful, and for hastening their expulsion, if 
they shall have introduced themselves with- 
out consent of the will. 

But when we descend into our breasts, 
and examine how far we have studied to 
keep this object in view, who can tell 
how oft he hath offended ? In no article of 
religion or morals are men more culpably 

remiss, 
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in In (fte unrestrained indulgence QObum 
they gi we^io^mcy ; and that too, for most 
part, without remorse- Since the time that 
Reason began to exert her power, Thought, 
during our waking hours, has been active 
in every breast, without a moment's suspen- 
sion or pause. The current of ideas has 
been always flowing. The wheels of the 
spiritual engine have circulated with per- 
petual motion. Let me ask, what has been 
the fruit of this incessant activity with the 
greatest part of mankind ? Of the innumer- 
able hours that have been employed in 
thought, how few are marked with any per- 
manent or useful effect ! How many have 
either passed away in idle dreams, or have 
been abandoned to anxious discontented 
musings ; tounsocialand malignant passions, 
or to irregular and criminal desires ! Had 
I power to lay open that store-house of 
iniquity, which the hearts of too many 
conceal ; could I draw out and read to them 
a list of all the imaginations they have de- 
vised, and all the passions they have indulged 
in secret, what a picture of men would I 
present to themselves! What crimes would 
they appear to have perpetrated iu fancy, 

which 
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sfistMON like leaves scattered and blown a^oi^^n 

^ , - _ > the face of the waters. 

In order to lead your thoughts into any 
useful direction, your first care must be, to 
acquire the power of fixing them, and of 
restraining their irregular motions. Inure 
yourself to form a plan of proper medita- 
tion; to pursue it steadily; and with severe 
authority to keep the door shut against 
intrusions of wandering fancy. Let your 
mind, for this purpose, become a frequent 
object to itself. Let your thoughts be made 
the subject of thought and review. — " To 
•■ what is my attention at present directed? 
u Could I disclose it without a blush to the 
" world ? Were God instahtly to call mb 
" into judgment, what account could I give 
" of it to him ? Shall I be the wiser or the 
11 better for dwelling on such thoughts as 
" now fill my mind ? Are they entirely 
" consistent with my innocence, and with 
" my present and future peace ? If tliey 
" are not, to what purpose do I indulge 
" such unprofitable or dangerous musings ?" 
- — By frequent exercise of this inward scru- 
tiny, we might gradually bring invagination 

3 * under 
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ufider discipline, and turn the powers of P*bwqh 
thought to their proper use as means of <-— r-~> 
improvement, instead of suffering them 
to be only the instruments of vanity ahd 
guilt 

In the second place, in order to the 
government of thought, it is necessary to 
guard against idleness. Idleness is the great 
fomenter of all corruptions in the human 
heart. In particular, it is the parent of 
loose imaginations and inordinate desires* 
The ever active and restless power of thought* 
if not employed about what is good, will 
naturally and unavoidably engender evil. 
Imagine not that mere occupation, of what- 
ever kind it be, will exempt you from the 1 
blame and danger of an idle life. Perhhps 
the worst species of idleness is a dissipated, 
though seemingly busy life, spent in the 
haunts of loose society, and in the chace 
of perpetual amusement Hence a giddy 
mind, alternately elated and dejected with 
trifles, occupied with no recollection of the 
past but what is fruitless, and with no plans 
for the future but what are either frivolous 
or guilty. 

As 
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irmon As, therefore, you would govern y&av 
Um thoughts, or. indeed as you would have any 
thoughts that are worthy of being governed, 
provide honourable employment for the na- 
tive activity of your minds. Keep knowledge, 
virtue, and usefulness, ever in view. Let 
your life proceed in a train of such pursuits 
as are worthy of a Christian, of a rational 
and social being. While these are regularly 
carried on ps the main business of. life. Jet 
amusement possess no more than its proper 
place in the distribution of your time. Take 
pftriicuAar care that your amusements be of 
an irreproachable kind, and that all your 
society be either improving or innocent. So 
shall the stream of your thoughts be madg 
tolff'tyn in a pure channel. Manly occu- 
pations and virtupus principles will expel 
the taint, which idleness never fails to com- 
mgjnicate to the vacant mind.: 

w 

In the third place, when criminal thoughts 
arise, attend to all the proper methods of 
speedily suppressing them. Take example 
from the unhappy industry which sinners 
discover in banishing good ones, when a 
natural sense of religion forces them on their 
conscience. How anxiously do they fly 

from 
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froaa themselves ! How studiously do they sermon 
drown the voice which upbraids them in 
the noise of company or diversion ! What 
numerous artifices do they employ to evade 
the uneasiness which returns of reflection 
would produce.— Weiie We to .use equal dili- 
gence in preventing the entrance of vicious 
suggestions, or in expelling them when en- 
tered, why should we not be equally suc- 
cessful in a much better da use ? As soon as 
you are sensible that any dangerous passion 
begins to ferment, instantly, call in other 
passions, and other ideas, to your aid* 
Hasten to turn your thoughts into a differ- 
ent direction. Summon, up whatever you 
have found to be of power for composing 
and harmonizing your mind. Fly for assist- 
ance to serious studies, to prayer, and devo- 
tion ; or even fly to business, or innocent 
society, if solitude be in hazard of favour- 
ing the seduction. By such means you may 
stop the progress of the growing eviL You 
may apply an antidote, before the poison 
has had time to work its full effect. * 

In the fourth place, it will be particularly 
usefulto impress your minds with an habitual 

sense 
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sermon sense of the presence of the Almighty. When 
"" we reflect what a strong check the belief of 
divine omniscience is calculated to give to all 
criminal thoughts, we are tempted to suspect 
that even by Christians this article of faith 
is not received with sincere conviction. For 
who but must confess, that if he knew a 
parent, a friend, or a neighbour, to have the 
power of looking into his heart, he durst not 
allow himself that unbounded scope which 
he now gives to his imagination and desire? 
Whence, then, comes it to pass, that men, 
without fear or concern, bring into the pre* 
sence of the awful Majesty of Heaven, that 
folly and licentiousness of thought which 
would make them blush and tremble, if one 
of their own fellow-creatufes could descry 
it? At the same time, no principle is sup- 
ported by clearer evidence, than the om- 
niscience of God. All religious sects have 
admitted it, all societies of men, in their oaths 
and covenants, appeal to it. The Sovereign 
of the universe cannot but know what 
passes throughout his dominions. He who 
supports all nature, must needs pervade and 
fill it. He who formed the heart, is cer- 
tainly conscious to what passes within it. 

Never 
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Never let this great article of faith escape sermon 
from your view. In thinking, as well as t IL , 
in acting, accustom yourselves to look up 
with reverence to that piercing eye of di- 
vine observation, which never slumbers nor 
steeps. Behold a pen always writing over 
your head, and making up that great re- 
cord of your thoughts, words, and actions, 
from which at Jast you are to be judged. 
Think that you are never less alone, thai} 
when by yourselves ; for then is he still 
with you, whose inspection is of greater 
consequence than that of all mankind. Let 
these awful considerations not only check 
the dissipation of corrupt fancy, but infuse 
into your spirits that solemn composure 
which is the parent of meditation and wis- 
dom. Xet them not only expel what k 
evil, but introduce in its stead what is pure 
and holy ; elevating your thoughts to divine 
and eternal objects, and acting as the coun- 
terpoise to those attractions of the world, 
which would draw your whole attention 
downwards to sense and vanity* 
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The same Subject continued. 



Proverbs, iv. 23. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out 
of it are the issues of life. 

TT A VING treated, in the foregoing 
A Discourse, of the government of the 
thoughts, I proceed to consider the govern- 
ment of the passions, as the next great duty 
included in the keeping of the Heart. 

Passions are strong emotions of the mind, 
occasioned by the view of apprehending 
good or evil. They are original parts of 
the constitution of our nature ; and there* 
fore to extirpate them is a mistaken aim* 
Religion requires no more of us, than to 
moderate and rule them. When our bless- 
ed Lord assumed the nature, without the 

corruption, 
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i 

corruption, of man, he was subject to like sermon 
passions with us. On some occasions, he felt „. "*' , 
the risings of anger. He was often touched 
with pity. He was grieved in spirit ; he 
sorrowed, and he wept. 

Passions, when properly directed, may be 
subservient to very useful ends* They 
rouse the dormant powers of the souL 
They are even found to exalt them. They 
often raise a man above himself, and ren- 
der him more penetrating, vigorous, and 
masterly, than he is in his calmer hours* 
Actuated by some high passion, he conceives 
great designs, and surmounts all difficulties 
in the execution. He is inspired with more 
lofty sentiments, and endowed with more 
persuasive utterance, than he possesses at 
any other time. Passions are the active 
forces of the soul. They are its highest 
powers brought into movement and exer- 
tion. But, like all other great powers, they 
are either useful or destructive, according 
to their direction and degree ; as wind and 
fire are instrumental in carrying on many 
of the beneficent operations of nature ; but 
when thev rise to undue violence, or de~ 
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sermon viate from their proper course, their path 
is marked with ruin. 

It is the present infelicity of human na- 
ture, that those strong emotions of the mind 
are become too powerful for the principle 
which ought to regulate them. This is one 
of the unhappy consequences of our apos- 
tacy from God, that the influence of rea- 
son is weakened, and that of passion 
strengthened within the heart. When 
man revolted from his maker, his passions 
rebelled against himself ; and, from being 
originally the ministers of reason, have 
become the tyrants of the soul. Hence, in 
treating of this subject, two things may be 
assumed as principles : first, that through 
the present weakness of the understanding, 
our passions are often directed towards im- 
proper objects ; and next, that even when 
their direction is just, and their objects are 
innocent, they perpetually tend to run into 
excess ; they always hurry us towards their 
gratification with a blind and dangerous 
impetuosity. On these two points then 
turns the whole government of our passions : 
first, to ascertain the proper objects of their 

pursuit ; 
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pursuit ; and next, to restrain them in that 
pursuit, when they would carry us beyond 
the hounds of reason. If there be any pas* 
sion which intrudes itself unseasonably into 
our mind, which darkens and troubles out 
judgment, or habitually discomposes our 
temper ; which unfits us for properly dis- 
charging the duties, or disqualifies us for 
cheerfully enjoying the comforts of life, we 
may certainly conclude it to have gained 
a dangerous ascendant. The great object 
which we ought to propose to ourselves is, 
to acquire a firm and stedfast mind, which 
the infatuation of passion shall not seduce, 
nor its violence shake; which, renting on 
fixed principles, shall, in the midst of con* 
tending emotions, remain free and master 
of itself; able to listen calmly to the voice 
of conscience, and prepared to obey its dic- 
tates without hesitation. 

To obtain, if possible, such command of 
passion, is one of the highest attainments 
of the rational nature. Arguments to show 
its importance crowd upon us from every 
quarter. If there be any fertile source of 
mischief to human life, it is, beyond doubt, 
the misrule of passion. It is this which 

£ S poisons 
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sermon poisons the enjoyment of individuals, over* 
m " turns the order of society, and strews the 
path of life with so many miseries, as to 
render it indeed the valley of tears. All 
those great scenes of public calamity, which 
we, bphold with astonishment and horrour, 
have, originated from the source of violent 
passions. These have overspread the earth 
w^th, bloodshed. These have pointed the 
^ssassiivp, dagger, and filled the poisoned 
})pij[] t , /yhese, i» every age, have furnished 
too copious materials for the oratorY pa- 
thetic Reclamation, and for the poet's tra- 

gi<?al sopg. . . 

When- .from public life we descend to 
private. cptiduct,.though passion operate not 
there in such a wide and destructive sphere, 
we shal] find its influence to be no less bane- 
ful. I n^ed npt mention the black and 
fierce passions, such as envy, jealousy, and 
revenge, whose effects . are obviously nox- 
ious, and whose agitations are immediate 
misery. But take any of the licentious and 
sensual kind. Suppose it to have unlimited 
scope ; trace it throughout its course ; gmd 
you will find that gradually, as it rises, it 
taints the soundness, and troubles the peace, 

of 
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of his mind over whom it reigns ; that in sermcjn 
its progress, it engages him in pursuits which 
are marked either with danger or with, 
shame ; that in the end, it wastes his for- 
tune, destroys his health, or debases his 
character; and aggravates all -the miseries 
in which it has involved him, with the con- 
cluding pangs of bitter remorse. ; Through 
all the stages of this fetal course, how many 
have heretofore run ! What multitudes do 
we daily behold pursuing it, with blind and 
headlong steps ! > 

But, on the evils which flow 1 frbm unre- 
strained passions, it is needless to- Enlarge. 
Hardly are there any so ignorant or incon- 
siderate as not to admit, that where passion 
is allowed to reign, both happiness and 
virtue must be 'impaired. I pTOc?eed there- 
fore to what is of more cqnsequdnce; : to 
suggest some directions which may be tise 1 * 
ful in assisting us to preserve the ^govern- 
ment of -our passions. .■•'■•»»! • ; ' 

* In the first place, we m\ist study to ac- 
quire»just views of the comparative import- 
ance of those objects that are most ready to 
attract desire. The erroneous opinions 
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mon which to their most inti^te coi 

^ , they durst not reveal ! W^^ 

Even when men imagine their thoughts 
to be innocently employed, they too com- 
monly suffer them to run out into extra- 
vagant imaginations, and chimerical plans 
of what they could wish to attain, or choose 
to be, if they could frame the course of 
things according to their desire. Though 
such employments of fancy come not under 
the same description with those which are 
plainly criminal, yet wholly unblameable 
they seldom are. Besides the waste of time 
which they occasion, and the misapplication 
which they indicate of those intellectual 
powers that were given to us for much 
nobler purposes, such romantic speculation 
leads us always into the neighbourhood of 
forbidden regions. They place us on dan- 
gerous ground. They are for the most part 
connected with some one bad passion ; and 
they always nourish a giddy and frivolous 
turn of thought. They unfit the mind for 
applying with vigour to rational pursuits, or 
for acquiescing in sober plans of conduct. 
From that ideal world in which it allows 
itself to dwell, it returns, to the commerce 

1 of 
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of men, unbent and relaxed, sickly and sermon 
tainted, averse from discharging the duties, L m 
and sometimes disqualified even for relish- 
ing the pleasures of ordinary life. O Jeru- 
salem, wash thine heart from wickedness. 
How long shall thy vain thoughts lodge with- 
in thee?* — In order to guard against all 
such corruption and abuses of thought as 
I have mentioned, it may be profitable £o 
attend to the following rules : 

In the first place, study to acquire, the 
habit of attention to thought. No study is 
more important, ? for in proportion to the 
degree in which this habit is possessed, such 
commonly is the degree of intellectual im- 
provement. It is the power of attention 
which in a great measure distinguishes the 
wise andthegreat from the vulgar and trifling 
herd of men. The latter are accustomed 
to think, or rather to dream without know- 
ing the subject of their thoughts. In their 
unconnected rovings, they pursue no end ; 
they follow no track. Every thing floats loose 
and disjointed on the surface of their mind ; 

* Jerem. iy. 15. 

like 
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)n like leaves scattered and blown about^n 

^ the face of the waters. 

In order to lead your thoughts into any 
useful direction, your first care must be, to 
acquire the power of fixing them, and of 
restraining their irregular motions. Inure 
yourself to form a plan of proper medita- 
tion; to pursue it steadily; and with severe 
authority to keep the door shut against 
intrusions of wandering fancy. Let your 
mind, for this purpose, become a frequent 
object to itself. Let your thoughts be made 
the subject of thought and review. — " To 
•■ what is my attention at present directed? 
11 Could I disclose it without a blush to the 
H world ? Were God instatatly to call me 
" into judgment, what account could I give 
" of it to him ? Shall I be the wiser or the 
" better for dwelling on such thoughts as 
" now fill my mind ? Are they entirely 
" consistent with my innocence, and with 
" my present and future peace ? If they 
" are not, to what purpose do I indulge 
" such unprofitable or dangerous musings ?" 
— By frequent exercise of this inward scru- 
tiny, we might gradually bring imagination 

3 * under 
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uiider discipline, and turn the powers of ' &EBMQN 
thought to their proper use as means of 
improvement, instead of suffering them 
to be only the instruments of vanity ahd 
guilt 

Ik the second place, in order to the 
government of thought, it is necessary to 
guard against idleness. Idleness is the great 
fomenter of all corruptions in the human 
heart. In particular, it is the parent of 
loose imaginations and inordinate desires* 
The ever active and restless power of thought* 
if not employed about what is good, will 
naturally and unavoidably engender evil. 
Imagine not that mere occupation, of what* 
ever kind it be, will exempt you from the 1 
blame and danger of an idle life. Perhlaps 
the worst species of idleness is a dissipated, 
though seemingly busy life, spent in the 
haunts of loose society, and in the chace 
of perpetual amusement Hence a giddy 
mind, alternately elated and dejected with 
trifles, occupied with no recollection of the 
past but what is fruitless, and with no plans 
for the future but what are either frivolous 
or guilty. 

As 
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ion , As, therefore, you would govern jkfav 
^thoughts, or indeed as you would have any 
thoiights that are worthy of being governed, 
provide honourable employment for the na- 
tive activity of your minds. Keep knowledge, 
virtue, and usefulness, ever in view. Let 
your life proceed in a train of such pursuits 
as are worthy of a Christian, of a rational 
and social being. While these are regularly 
carried on ps the main business of. life, Jet 
amusement possess no more than its proper 
plt*ce in the distribution of your time. Take 
p^rtic^lar; care that your amusements be of 
an irreproachable kind, and that all your 
society be either improving or innocent. So 
shall the stream of your thoughts be madd 
to; fan in a pure channel. Manly occu- 
pations and virtup.us principles will expel 
the taint, which idleness never fails to com- 
raqnicate to the vacant mind. 

In the third place, when criminal thoughts 
arise, attend to all the proper methods of 
speedily suppressing them. Take example 
from the unhappy industry which sinners 
discover in banishing good ones, when a 
natural sense of religion forces them on their 
conscience. How anxiously do they fly 

from 
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hom themselves ! How studiously do they $ermon 
drown the voice which upbraids them in 
the hoise of company or diversion ! What 
numerous artifices do they employ to evade 
the uneasiness which returns of reflection 
would produce.— Werie we to use equal dili- 
gence in preventing the entrance of vicious 
suggestions, or in expelling them when en- 
tered, why should we not be equally suc- 
cessful in a niuch better dause? As soon as 
you are sensible that any dangerous passion 
begins to ferment, instantly, call in other 
passions, and other ideas, to your aid. 
Hasten to turn your thoughts into a differ- 
ent directioq. Summon, up whatever you 
have found to be of power for composing 
and harmonizing your mind. Fly for assist- 
ance to serious studies, to prayer, and devo- 
tion ; or even fly to business, or innocent 
society, if solitude be in hazard of favour- 
ing the seduction. By such means you may 
stop the progress of the growing evil* You 
may apply an antidote, before the poison 

has had time to work its full effect; : * 

t . t _ . _ .... 

In the fourth place, it will be particularly 
useful to impress your minds with an habitual 

sense 
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sermon sense of the presence of the Almighty. Wbtn 
IL we reflect what a strong check the belief of 
divine omniscience is calculated to give to all 
criminal thoughts, we are tempted to suspect 
that even by Christians this article of faith 
is not received with sincere conviction. For 
who but must confess, that if he knew a 
parent, a friend, or a neighbour, to have the 
power of looking into his heart, he durst not 
allow himself that unbounded scope 
he now gives to his imagination and 
Whence, then, comes it to pass, that men, 
without fear or concern, bring into the pre<- 
sence of the awful Majesty of Heaven, that 
folly and licentiousness of thought which 
would make them blush and tremble, if one 
of their own fellow-creatufes could descry 
it? At the same time, no principle is sup- 
ported by clearer evidence, than the om- 
niscience of God. All religious sects have 
admitted it, all societies of men, in their oaths 
and covenants, appeal to it. The Sovereign 
of the universe cannot but know what 
passes throughout his dominions. He who 
supports all nature, must needs pervade and 
fill it. He who formed the heart, is cer- 
tainly conscious to what passes within it. 

Never 
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Never let this great article of faith escape se&mon 
from your view. In thinking, as well as IL _ , 
in acting, accustom yourselves to look up 
with reverence to that piercing eye of di- 
vine observation, which never slumbers nor 
sleeps. Behold a pen always writing over 
your head, and making up that great re- 
cord of your thoughts, words, and actions, 
from which at Jast you are to be judged. 
Think that you are never less alone, thap 
when by yourselves ; for then is he still 
with you, whose inspection is of greater 
consequence than that of all mankind. Let 
these awful considerations not only check 
the dissipation of corrupt fancy 9 but infuse 
into your spirits that solemn composure 
which is the parent of meditation and wis* 
dom. Xet them not only expel what i& 
evil, but introduce in its stead what is pure 
and holy ; elevating your thoughts to divine 
and eternal objects, and acting as the coun- 
terpoise to those attractions of the world, 
which would draw your whole attention 
downwards to sense and vanity* 
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The same Subject continued. 



Proverbs, iv. 23. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out 
of it are the issues of life. 

TT A V I N G treated, in the foregoing 
A Discourse, of the government of the 
thoughts, I proceed to consider the govern- 
ment of the passions, as the next great duty 
included in the keeping of the Heart. 

Passions are strong emotions of the mind, 
occasioned by the view of apprehending 
good or evil. They are original parts of 
the constitution of our nature ; and there* 
fore to extirpate them is a mistaken aim* 
Religion requires no more of us, than to 
moderate and rule them. When our bless- 
ed Lord assumed the nature, without the 

corruption, 
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corruption, of man, he -was subject to like sermon 
passions with us. On some occasions,'he felt t .. -^ ^ 
the risings of anger. He was often touched 
with pity. He was grieved in spirit ; he 
sorrowed, and he wept. 

Passions, when properly directed, may be 
subservient to very useful ends; They 
rouse the dormant powers of the soul* 
They are even found to exalt them. They 
often raise a man above himself, and ren- 
der hira more penetrating, vigorous, and 
masterly, than he is in his calmer hours* 
Actuated by some high passion, he conceives 
great designs, and surmounts all difficulties 
in the execution. He is inspired with more 
lofty sentiments, and endowed with more 
persuasive utterance, than he possesses at 
any other time. Passions are the active 
forces of the soul. They are its highest 
powers brought into movement and exer- 
tion. But, like all other great powers, they 
are either useful or destructive, according 
to their direction and degree ; as wind and 
fire are instrumental in carrying on many 
of the beneficent operations of nature ; but 
when thev rise to undue violence, or de* 
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sermon viate from their proper course, their path 
is marked with ruin. 

It is the present infelicity of human na- 
ture, that those strong emotions of the mind 
are become too powerful for the principle 
which ought to regulate them. This is one 
of the unhappy consequences of our apos- 
tacy from God, that the influence of rea- 
son is weakened, and that of passion 
strengthened within the heart. When 
man revolted from his maker, his passions 
rebelled against himself ; and, from being 
originally the ministers of reason, have 
become the tyrants of the soul. Hence, in 
treating of this subject, two things may be 
assumed as principles : first, that through 
the present weakness of the understanding, 
our passions are often directed towards im- 
proper objects ; and next, that even when 
their direction is just, and their objects are 
innocent, they perpetually tend to run into 
excess ; they always hurry us towards their 
gratification with a blind and dangerous 
impetuosity. On these two points then 
turns the whole government of our passions : 
first, to ascertain the proper objects of their 

pursuit ; 
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pursuit ; and next, to restrain them in that 
pursuit, when they would carry us beyond 
the hounds of reason. If there be any pas* 
sion which intrudes itself unseasonably into 
our mind, which darkens and troubles out 
judgment, or habitually discomposes our 
temper ; which unfits us for properly dis- 
charging the duties, or disqualifies us for 
cheerfully enjoying the comforts of life, we 
may certainly conclude it to have gained 
a dangerous ascendant. The great object 
which we ought to propose to ourselves is, 
to acquire a firm and stedfast mind, which 
the infatuation of passion shall not seduce, 
nor its violence shake ; which, resting on 
fixed principles, shall, in the midst of con* 
tending emotions, remain free and master 
of itself; able to listen calmly to the voice 
of conscience, and prepared to obey its dic- 
tates without hesitation. 

To obtain, if possible, such command of 
passion, is one of the highest attainments 
of the rational nature. Arguments to show 
its importance crowd upon us from every 
quarter. If there be any fertile source of 
mischief to human life, it is, beyond doubt, 
the misrule of passion. It is this which 

£ S poisons 
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erivjon poisons the enjoyment of individuals, over* 
IIL turns the order of society, and strews the 
path of life with so many miseries, as to 
render it indeed the valley of tears. AH 
those great scenes of public calamity, which 
we, behold witli astonishment and honour, 
have, originated from the source of violent 
passions. These have overspread the earth 
w^th .bloodshed. These have pointed the 
assassin';;, dagger, and filled the poisoned 
bo$],, j^'hese, h? every age, have furnished 
too cppipus materials for the orator's pa- 
thetic <$e£lamation, and for the poet's tra- 
gical song. 

When from public life we descend to 
private: cptiduct, though passion operate not 
there in such a wide and destructive sphere, 
we shaljl find its influence to be no less bane- 
ful. I need not mention the black and 
fierce passions, such as envy, jealousy, and 
revenge, whose effects are obviously nox- 
ious, and whose agitations are immediate 
misery. But take any of the licentious and 
sensual kind. Suppose it to have t\nlimited 
scope ; trace it throughout its course ; gud 
you will find that gradually, as it rises, it 
taints the soundness, and troubles the peace, 

of 
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of his mind over whom it reigns; that in sermon 
its progress, it engages him in pursuits which 
are marked either with danger or with, 
shame; that in the end, it wastes his for- 
tune, destroys his health, or debases his 
character; and aggravates all- the miseries 
in which it has involved him, with the con- 
cluding pangs of bitter remorse. : Through 
all the stages of this fatal course, how many 
have heretofore rtin ! What multitudes do 
we daily behold pursuing it, with blind and 
headlong steps ! ' 

But, on the evils which flow 1 from unre- 
strained passions, it is needless to* ; enlarge. 
Hardly are there any so ignorant or incon- 
siderate as not to admit, that where passion 
is allowed to reign, both happiness and 
virtue must be 'impaired, I proceed there- 
fore to what is of more cqnsequdnce; ■ to 
suggest some directions which may betisew 
ful in assisting us to preserve the ^govern- 
ment of. our passions. - ••"•w - ; ' 
m ' , ■ ■" . • , ■ . t » i ■ ■ ' * 

■ In the first place, we nmst study to ac- : 
qiiire»just views of the comparative import- 
ance of those objects that are most ready to 
attract desire. The erroneous opinions 
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bmon which we form concerning happiness and 
Uh misery, give rise to all the mistaken and 
dangerous passions which embroil our life. 
We suffer ourselves to be dazzled by unreal 
appearances of pleasure. We follow, with 
precipitancy, whithersoever t the crowd 
leads. We admire, without examination, 
what ou>r predecessors have admired. We 
fly from every shadow at which we see 
others tremble. Thus,, agitated by vain 
fears and deceitful hopes, we are hurried 
into eager contests about objects which are 
in themselves of no value. By rectifying 
our opinions, we should strike at the root 
of the evil. If our vain imaginations were 
chastened, the tumult of our passions would 
subside. 

It is observed, that the young and the 
ignorant are always the most violent in 
pursuit. The knowledge which is forced 
upon them by longer acquaintance with- the 
world, moderates their impetuosity. Study 
then to anticipate, by reflection, that know- 
ledge which experience often purchases at 
too dear a price. Inure yourselves to fre- 
quent consideration of the emptiness of 
those pleasures which excite so much strife 

and 
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and commotion among mankind. Think sermon 
how miich more of true enjoyment is lost IIL 
by the violence of passion, than by the want 
of those things which give occasion to that 
passion. Persuade yourselves, that the fa- 
vour of God and the possession of virtue 
form the chief happiness of the rational 
nature. 'Let a contented mind, and a 
peaceful life, hold the next place in your 
estimation. These are the conclusions 
which the wise and thinking part of man* 
kind have always formed. To these con- 
clusions, after having run the race of pas- 
sion, you will probably come at the last- 
By forming them betimes, you would make 
a seasonable escape from that tempestuous 
region ; through which none can pass with* 
out suffering misery, contracting guilt, and 
undergoing severe remorse. 

In the second place, in order to attain 
the command of passion, it is requisite to 
acquire the power of self-denial. The self- 
denial of a Christian consists not in perpe- 
tual austerity of life, and universal renun- 
ciation of the innocent comforts of the 
wofld. Religion requires, no such unne- 

8 cessary 
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on cessaiy sacrifices, nor is any such foe to 
l^ present enjoyment. It consists in our being 
ready 9 on proper occasions, to abstain from 
pleasure, or to submit to suffering, for, the 
sake of duty and conscience, or from a view 
to some higher and more extensive good. 
If we possess not this power, we shall be 
the prey of every loose inclination that 
chances to arise. Pampered by continual 
indulgence, all our passions will become 
mutinous and headstrong. . Desire, not 
reason, will be the ruling principle of our 
conduct. 

As, therefore, you would keep your pas- 
sions within due bounds, you must betimes 
accustom them to know the reins. You 
must not wait till some critical occasion for 
the exercise of self-denial occur. In vain 
you will attempt to act with, authority, if 
your first essay be made when temptation 
has inflamed the mind. In cooler hours, 
you must sometimes abridge your enjoy- 
ment even of what is innocent. In the 
midst of lawful pleasure, you must main- 
tain moderation, abstemiousness, and self- 
command. The observance of this disci- 
pline is the only method of supporting rea- 
son 
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son in its propel' ascendant. For if you seemon 
allow yourselves always to stretch to the 
utmost point of innocence and safety, 
bpyppd that point- you will infallibly , be 
hurried, vy hen passion shall arise in its might 
to shaken the heart, ,« 
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Ijsl the; third plac^ v impress youjp mipcjs 
deeply with this persuasion, tb^-^Qthing ; isi 
what it appears, tPj b§ fflhffaijwti , $f& upder, 
the pow^p of pa^siop v jfts a$sured, that .^q 
judgmsfit jvhujh you ,then &>ro), c^bein 
the least depended upop.jap sound or type., 
The fuppesi which arijse from* heart boiling 

ft 

VJtfc viqjep^passionfj, joaevof . fail tp 4^Tk(?n 

• ■ 

and trouble, the understanding. When $ie> 
gourd withered, under the ^ha^e of >yhiph 
the prophet Jonah reppa^d, his mind, al- 
ready ruffled by the disappoiqtment of his 
predictions, lost, on occasion of this slight 
incident, all command of itself; apd in the 
midst of his .impatient* he wished io die 
rather than to live. Instead of being calmed 
by that expostulating voice, Dost thou well, 
O Jonah ! to be angry because of the gourd f 
he replied with great emotion, J do well to 
be angry even unto death. But did Jonah 

think 
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ion think so when his passion had abated ? Do 
^ these sentiments bear the least resemblance 
to that humbte and devout prayer, which, 
on another occasion, when in his calm mind, 
he put up to God* ? No two persons can 
differ more from each other, than the same 
person differs from himself, when agitated 
by passion, and when master of his reason, 
I do well to be angry, is the language of 
every man when his mind is inflamed. 
Every passion justifies itself. It brings in a 
thousand pretences to its aid. It borrows 
many a false colour, to hide its deformity. 
It possesses a sort of magic, by which it can 
magnify or diminish objects at pleasure, and 
transform the appearance of every thing 
Veithin its sphere. 

Let the knowledge of this imposture 
which passion practises, place you continu- 
ally on your guard. Let the remembrance of 
it be ever at hand, to check the extravagant 
judgments which you are apt to pass in 
those moments of delusion. Listen to no 
suggestion which then arises. Form no 
conclusions on which you are to act. As- 
sure yourselves that every thing is beheld 

* See Jonaby.iL 

through 
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through a fake medium* Have patience for sermon 
a little, and the illusion will vanish ; the t nl : 
atmosphere will clear up around you, and 
objects return to be viewed in their native 
colours and just dimensions. 

Iw the fourth place, oppose early the be* 
ginnings of passion. Avoid particularly all 
such objects as are apt to excite passions 
which you know to predominate within 
you. As soon as you find the tempest ris- 
ing, have recourse to every proper method, 
either of allaying its violence, or of escaping 
to a calmer shore. Hasten to call up emo- 
tions of an opposite nature. Study to con* 
quer one passion, by means of some other 
which is of less dangerous tendency. Never 
account any thing small or trivial which is 
in hazard of introducing disorder into your 
heart. Never make light of any desire 
which you feel gaining such progress as to 
threaten entire dominion. Blandishing it 
will appear at the first. As a gentle and 
innocent emotion, it may steal into the 
heart; but as it advances, it is likely to pierce 
y*u through with many sorrows. What you 
indulged as a favourite amusement, will 

shortly. 
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sermon H is f^t rolling towards us, like the ti< 
ih^ of a vast ocean, ready to swallow up s 
human concerns, and to leave no trace b 
hind it, except the consequences of our goc 
or bad deeds, which shall last for ever. — 
Let such reflections allay the heat of pa 
sion. Let them reduce all human things 1 
their proper standard. From frivolous pu 
suits let them recal our attention to objec 
of real importance ; to the proper businei 
of man ; to the improvement of our natun 
the discharge of our duty, the rational an 
religious conduct of human life. 

In the last place, to our own endeavouj 
for regulating our passions, let us join eai 
nest prayer to God. Here, if any-when 
divine assistance is requisite. For such i 
the present blindness and imperfection c 
human nature that even to discover all th 
disorders of our heart, is become difficult 
much more, to rectify them, is beyond ou 
power. To that superior aid, then, whicl 
is promised to the pious and upright, let u 
look up with humble minds; beseechioj 
the Father of mercies, that while we stud, 
to act our own part with resolution an< 

vigilance 
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vigilance, he would forgive our returning sermon 
weakness ; would strengthen our constancy m# 
in resisting the assaults of passion ; and 
enable us by his grace so to govern our 
minds* that without considerable interrupt 
tions we may proceed in a course of piety 
and virtue. 

It now remains to treat of the govern- 
ment of temper, as included in the keeping 
of the heart. Passions are quick and strong 
emotions, which by degrees subside. Tem-* 
per is the disposition which remains after 
these emotions are past, and which forms 
the habitual propensity of the soul. The pas- 
sions are like the stream when it is swoln by 

the torrent, and ruffled by the winds. The 
temper resembles it when running within 
its bed, with its natural velocity and force. 
The influence of temper is more silent and 
imperceptible than that of passion. It ope- 
rates with less violence; but as its operation 
is constant, it produces effects no less con- 
siderable. It is evident, therefore, that it 
highly deserves to be considered in a re* 
ligious view. 

vol. ii. f Many, 
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won Many, indeed, are averse to behold it in 
this light. They place a good temper upon 
the same footing with a healthy constitu- 
tion of body. They consider it as a natural 
felicity which some enjoy ; but for the want 
of which, others are not morally culpable, 
nor accountable to God ; and hence the 
opinion has sometimes prevailed, that a bad 
temper might be consistent with a state of 
grace. If this were true, it would overturn 
that whole doctrine of which the gospel is 
so full, that regeneration, or change of na- 
ture, is the essential characteristic of a Chris- 
tian. It would suppose that grace might 
dwell amidst malevolence and rancour, and 
that heaven might be enjoyed by such as 
are strangers to charity and love. — It wilt 
readily be admitted, that some, by the ori- 
ginal frame of their mind, are more favour- 
ably inclined than others towards certain 
good dispositions and habits. But this 
affords no justification to those who neglect 
to oppose the corruptions to which they are 
prone. Let no man imagine that the hu+ 
man heart is a soil altogether unsusceptible 
of culture ; or that the worst temper may 

not, 
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not, through the assistance of grace, be re- ssrmos 
formed by attention and discipline. Settled IIL 
depravity of temper is always owing to our 
own indulgence. If, in place of checking, 
we nourish that malignity of disposition to 
which we are inclined, ^11 the consequences 
will be placed to our account, and every 
excuse from natural constitution be rejected 
at the tribunal of Heaven. 

4 

The proper regulation of temper affects 
the character of man in every relation which 
be bears ; arid includes the whole circle of 
religious and moral duties. This, therefore, 
is a subject of too great extent to be com- 
prehended in one discourse. But it may be 
useful to take a general view of it ; and be- 
fore we conclude the doctrine of keeping th* 
heart, to shew what the habitual temper of 
a good man ought to be, with respect to 
God, to his neighbour, and to himself. 

First, with respect to God, what he 
ought to cultivate is a devout temper. Thi* 
import* more than the care of perform- 
ing the offices of religious worship. It 
denotes the sensibility of heart toward* 
the Supreme Being, which springs from 

?S a deep 
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sermon a deep impression of his perfection on 
m - the souL It stands op'posed, not only 
to that disregard of 'God which forms 
the description of the impious, but to that 
absence of religious affections which some- 
times prevails among those who are im- 
perfectly good. They acknowledge, per- 
haps, the obligations of duty. They feel 
some concern to work out their salvation. 
But they apply to their duty through mere 
constraint; and serve God without affection 
or complacency. More liberal and gene- 
rous sentiments animate the man who is 
of a devtout temper. God dwells upon his 
thoughts as a benefactor and a father, to 
whose voice he hearkens with joy. Amidst 
the occurrences of life, his mind naturally 
opens to the admiration of his wisdom, the 
reverence of his power, the love of his 
transcendant goodness. All nature appears 
to his view as stamped with the impress of 
these perfections. Habitual gratitude to bis 
Maker formercies past, and cheerful resig- 
nation to his will in all time to come, are 
the native effusions of his heart. . \ 

■ Such a temper as this deserves to be cuP 
tivated with the utmost attention; for it 
w ..-. contri- 
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cOrifribtitte^ in a higii degree, both; to our ^gRMop 
improvement $n(J our happiness. It replies, 
andi^exalts huipan nature. It softens that 
b^rdqess which oar hearts are ready to con- 
tract from frequent intercourse. ...yith -this 
rugged world. It facilitates the discharge 
of every dut} r towards God and (nan, Jt$ 
the sapie.time^t is a tejnpqr peaceful and 
serene, elevated and rejoicing* It forms 
tfre^cHrrenij.fff .Qi}£ affection? 4o flowing 
pl^cjd .tenoij*. : 1%: opens pleasing prospects 
to;the mind. t , It batches hareh apd bitte? 

« 

p^^i^as,; and places us above the reach pf 
.D)3,py;of the. annoy^^ces of worldly life, 
When the temper is trply devout* the peace 
of Gofl> which pa&eth all understanding, 
kttpttk ih* heart o^A soul. , 1 pronged, : ., 
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m - Sjbqo^dl y, Jo ppint out the properstate 
of ow. itejpper witji : respect, to one another. 
It-, is resident, in the general,: that if yr§ 
gpnsujt either public, welfare or private hapr 
.pipes*}* , (Christian charity ought to regulate 
our dris position in mutual intercourse. But 
as : this great principle admits of, several di- 
versified appearances, let us consider some 
of .tbe cbiqf form;; under which it ought t<? 

* 3 k show 
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kmon show itself in the usual tenour of life. Uni- 
5L. versal benevolence to mankind, when it 
rests in the abstract, is a loose indetermi- 
nate idea, rather than a principle of real 
effect ; and too often floats as an useless 
speculation in the head, instead of affecting 
the temper and the heart. , 

What first presents itself to be recom- 
mended, is a peaceable temper; a dispo- 
sition averse to give offence, and desirous of 
cultivating harmony, and amicable inter- 
Course in society. This supposes yielding 
and condescending manners, unwillingness 
to contend with others about trifles, and, 
in contests that are unavoidable, proper 
moderation of spii it. Such a temper is the 
first principle of self-enjoyment. It is the 
basis of all order and happiness among 
mankind. The positive and contentious, 
the rude and quarrelsome, are the bane of 
society- They seem destined to blast the 
small share of comfort which nature has 
here allotted to man. But they cannot dis- 
turb the peace of others, more than they 
break their own. The hurricane rages first 
in their own bosom, before it is let forth 
upon the world. In the tempest which 

4 they 
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they raise, they are always tost; and fr6r nmov 
quently it is their lot to perish. >■■• uh 

A peaceable temper must be supported by 
a candid one, or $ disposition to view Che 
conduct of others with fairness and impar- 
tiality. This stands, opposed to a jeatous 
and suspicious temper, which ascribe* evsjfjr 
action to the worst motive, and tblPAfr » 
black shade over every character, i As yw 
would be happy in yourselves*! or in yotiir 
connections with others, guard against th» 
malignant spirit* Study that charity which 
thinketh no evil ; that temper which,] with- 
out degenerating into credulity, ?;iU dispose 
you to be just; and which can allow you 
to observe an error, without imputing it as 
a crime. Thus ypu will be k^pt.free; ftom 
that continual irritation whkh imaginary 
injuries raise in a suspicious, breast; and 
will walk among men as your brethren,; not 
your enemies. . -. 

But to be peaceably, and to be candid, 
is not all that is required of a good man. 
He must cultivate a kind, generous, and 
sympathizing temper, which feels for dis- 
tress, wherever it is beheld ; wh^ch enters 
into the concerns of his friends with ar- 

f 4 dour; 
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sermon dour; and to all with whom he has ? intei 

^ ' . course, is gentle, obliging, and human* 

How amiable appears such a dispositioi 

when contrasted with a malicious or enviou 

temper, which wraps itself up in its ow 

i* narrow interest, looks with an evil eye o 

I the success of others, and with an unuatun 

satisfaction feeds on their disappointment 
w miseries ! How little does he know c 
the trtfe^happiness of life, who is a strange 
<i to' that 'intercourse of good offices and kin 

ttffe&ions,which,byapleasingcharm,attac 
men to one another, and circulate joy fror 
heart to heart ! 

You are not to imagine, that a benevc 
lent temper finds no exercise, unless whe 
opportunities offer of performing action 
of high generosity* or of extensive utility 
These may seldom occur. The conditio: 
of the greater part of mankind, in a goo< 
measure, precludes them. But in the 01 
dinary round of human affairs a thousan< 
occasions daily present themselves, of mi 

tigating the vexations which others suffei 
of smoothing their minds, of aiding thei 
interest, of promoting their cheerfulness o 
ease* Such occasions may relate to th 

smallc 
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smaller incklentsnof life. But let lis ie* ssbmon 

u. 



member, that of *mallnnci<fernts the system _ IU * 



of humeri life is chiefly 'composed. The 
attentions' which respect these* when sug- 
gested by real benignity of temper, are ofteri 
more* material: to the happiness of {hose 
around us* than actions which carry the ap* 
pearance of greater ^dignity and splendour* 
N6 wise^goodrafciii ought to'accoiintany 
rules of behaviour as belowhis regard , which 
tend to cement the great brotherhood of 
mankind in ^comfortable linion; r. if 

Particularly amidst; <tib4fr familiar; inter- 
ecu rise \*hi eh' > belongs to [domestic life, all 
the virtues 6f tefapeh&rd j xn am pie range. 
It is very Unfortunate, »that witbhr that 
circle, men tod ofteh think themselves at 
liberty to give -unrestrained vent to the 
caprice of passion and humour. Whereas 
there, on the contrary, more than qny 
where, it concerns them to attend to: the 
government of their heart ; to check what 
is violent in their tempers, and to soften 
what is harsh in their manners. For there 
the temper is formed. There the real cha- 
racter displays itself.* The. forms of the 
world disguise men when abroad. But 

within 
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sermon within his own family* every mto i» 
* u l , , known to be what he truly is, — In all our 
intercourse, then, with others, particularly 
in that which is closest and most intimate, 
let us cultivate a peaceable, a candid, a 
gentle and friendly temper. This is the 
temper to which, by repeated injunctions, 
our holy religion seeks to form us. This 
was the temper of Christ. This is the 
temper of Heaven. . 

■ ■ » 

We are now to consider, thirdly, The 
proper, state of temper, as it respects the 
individual himself. The basis of all die 
good dispositions which belong to this head, 
is humility. By this I understand, not that 
meanness of spirit which leads a man to 
undervalue himself, and to sink below his 
rank and character ; but what the scripture 
expresses with great propriety, when it ex- 
horts every man, not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think, but to think 
nberly*. He who adopts all the flattering 
suggestions of self-love, and forms claims 
upon the world proportioned to the ima- 
ginary opinion which he has conceived of 

* Rmtt. atik 3. 

his 
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His merit, is preparing for himself a thou- mamm 
sand mortifications. Whereas, by checking m ' 
the risings of ill-founded vanity , and re* 
treating within those hounds which ■ & 
moderate estimation of our character pre- 
scribes, we escape the miseries which al- 
ways pursue an arrogant mind, and recom- 
mend ourselves to the favour both of God 
and man. 

Hence will naturally arise a contented 
temper, which is one of the greatest bless* 
ings that can be enjoyed by man, and one 
of the most material requisites to the pro- 
per discharge of the duties of every station. 
For, a fretful arid discontented temper ren- 
ders one incapable of performing aright any 
part in life. It is unthankful and impious 
towards God > and towards men, provok- 
ing and unjust. It is a gangrene,* which 
preys on the vitals, and infects thfe whole 
constitution with disease and putrefaction. 
Subdue pride and vanity, and you will 
take the most effectual method of eradi- 
cating this distemper. You will no longer 
behold the objects around you with jaun- 
diced eyes. You will take in good part 
the blessings which Providence is pleased tb 

bestow, 
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imon bestfcw, and the degree of faviour w hie 
your fellow-creatures are disposed to graofe 
you. Viewing yourselves, with all your 
imperfections and failings, in a just light, 
you will rather be surprised at your enjoy- 
ing so many good things, than discontented, 
because there are: many wJiich you want, .7 
From a humble and contented tefmper 
will spring a cheerful one. ThU» if not 
in itself a virtue, is at least the garb; in 
which virtue should be always arrayed. 
Piety and goodness ought never, to bemarfc- 
ed with that dejection which;, sometimes 
takes rise from superstition, but which. ip 
the. proper portion only fof guilt. At thb 
same time, the cheerfulness belongings Xo 
virtue is to 'be carefully distinguished from, 
that light and giddy temper;Which,cbamo- 
terizes folly, and is so often found among 
the dissipated and vicious part of mankind. 
Their gaiety is owing -to /a total; want. of 
reflexion ; and brings with it the usual con- 
sequences of an unthinking habit, sharing, 
remorse, and heaviness of heart, in the fend. 
The cheerfulness of a well-regulated. mind 
springs from a good conscience and the 
favour of Heaven, and is bounded by tem- 
perance 
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peratlcfe' and reason. It makes a man sctmon 
happy in himself and promotes the : hap* ltL 
piness of ' all arouhd him. It is the clear 
and calm sunshine of a mind illuminated 
by piety and virtue. It crowns all other 
good dispositions, and comprehends the 
general effect which they ought to produce 
on the heart. 

Such, on the whole, is the temper, or 
habitual frame of mind, in a good man : 
Devout towards God ; towards men peace- 
able, candid, affectionate, and humane; 
within himself humble, contented, and 
cheerful. To the establishment of this 
happy temper, all the directions which I 
before. suggested for the due regulation of 
the thoughts^ and for the government of 
the passions naturally conduce; in this they 
ought to issue ; and when this temper is 
thoroughly formed within us, then may 
the heart be esteemed to have been kept 
with all diligence. That we may be thus 
enabled to keep it, for the sake both of 
present-enjoyment, and of preparation for 
greater happiness, let us earnestly pray to 
Heaven. A greater blessing we cannot 

implore 
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sermon implore of the Almighty, than that fae> 
"** who made the human heart, and who 
knows its frailties, would assist us to sub* 
ject it to that discipline which religion 
requires, which reason approves, but 
which his grace alone can enable us to 
maintain. 
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SERMQN IV. 

On the Unchangeableness of the 

Divine Nature. 



James, i. 17. 

Every good and evert/ perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father 
of Lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning. 

TPHE divine nature, in some views, sermon 

attracts our love ; in others, com- , IV - 
mands our reverence ; in ail, is entitled to 
the highest attention from the human mind. 
We never elevate our thoughts, in a pro- 
per manner, towards the Supreme Being, 
Without returning to our own sphere Jo 
sentiments more improved ; and if at any 
time, his greatness oppresses our thoughts, 
his moral perfections always afford us re- 
lief. His almighty power, his infinite 

wisdom, 
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sermon wisdom, and supreme goodness, are sounds 
IV - familiar to our ears. In his immutability 
we are less accustomed to consider him ; 
and yet it is this perfection which, perhaps, 
more than any other, distinguishes the 
divine nature from the human ; gives com- 
plete energy to all its other attributes, and 
entitles it to the highest adoration. For, 
hence are derived the regular order of 
nature, and the stedfastness of the universp. 
Hence flows the unchanging tenour of those 
laws which, from age to age, regulate the 
conduct of mankind. Hence the unifor- 
mity of that government, and the certainty 
of those promises which are the ground of 
our trust and security. Goodness could 
produce no more than feeble and wavering 
hopes, and power would command very 
imperfect reverence, if we were left to 
suspect that the plans which goodness had 
framed might alter, or that the power of 
carrying them into execution might de- 
crease. The contemplation of God, there- 
fore, as unchangeable in his nature and in 
all his perfections, must undoubtedly be 
fruitful both of instruction and of conso- 
lation to man. 1 shall first endeavour to 

illustrate, 
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illustrate, in some degree, the nature of the sermon 
divine immutability ; and then make appli- y i , 
cation of it to our own conduct. 

• 

Ersitr good and every perfect gift, 
cometh down from the Father of Lights. 
The title which in the text is given to the 
Deity, carries an elegant allusion to the Sun, 
the source of light, the most universal be- 
nefactor of nature, the most regular and 
constant of all. the great bodies with which 
we are acquainted in the universe. Yet 
even with the Sun there are certain degrees 
of variableness. He apparently rises and 
sets ; he seems to approach nearer to us in 
summer, and to retire farther off in win^ 
ter ; his influence is varied by the seasons, 
and his lustre is affected by the clouds. 
Whereas with him who is the Father of 
Lights, of whose everlasting brightness the 
glory of the Sun is but a faint image, 
there is no shadow of turnings nor the most 
distant approach to change. In his being 
or essence it is plain that alteration can 
never take place. For as his existence is 
derived from no prior cause, nor dependent 
on any thing without himself, his nature 
vol. ii. g caa 
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sjcrmon can be influenced by najpower, can be 
IV# affected by no accident, can be impaired 
by no time. From everlasting to ever- 
lasting, he continues the same. Hence it is 
said, that he only hath immortality ; that is, 
he possesses it in a manner incommunicable 
to all other beings. Eternity is described as 
the high and holy place in which he dwelleth ; 
it is a habitation in which none but the 
Father of Lights can enter. The name which 
he taketh to himself is, I am. Of other 
things, some have been and others shall be ; 
but this is he, which is, which was, and 
which is to come. All time is his ; it is mea- 
sured out by him in limited portions to the 
variousorders of created beings; but his own 
existence fills equally every pointof duration ; 
the first and the last, the beginning and the 
endythe same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
As in his essence, so in his attributes and 
perfections, it is impossible there can be any 
change. To imperfect natures only it be- 
longs to improve and to decay. Every al- 
teration which they undergo in their abili- 
ties or dispositions, flows either from internal 
defect, or from the influence of a superiour 
csuise^ But as. no higher cause can bring' 
zLz frdm 
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from without any accession to the divine sermon 
nature, so within itself it contains no prin- IV# 
ciple of decay. For the same reason that the 
self-existent Being was from the beginning 
powerful and wise, just and good, he must 
continue unalterably so for ever. Hence, 
with much propriety, the divine perfections 
are described in Scripture by allusions to 
those objects to which we ascribe the most 
permanent stability. His righteousness is 
like the strong mountains. His mercy is in 
the heavens ; and his faithfulness reacheth 
unto the clouds. These perfections of the 
divine nature differ widely from the human 
virtues, which are their faint shadows. The 
justice of men is at one time severe, at an- 
other time relenting ; their goodness is some- 
times confined to a partial fondness for a 
few, sometimes runs out into a blind in- 
dulgence towards all. But goodness and 
justice are in the Supreme Being calm and 
steady principles of action, which, enlight- 
ened by perfect wisdom, and never either 
warped by partiality, or disturbed by passion, 
persevere in one regular and constant tenour. 
Among men, they may sometimes break 
forth with transient splendour, like those 

a 2 wander- 
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sermon wandering fires which illuminate for a little 
1V - the darkness of the night. But in God, 
they shine with that uniform brightness, 
which we can liken to nothing so much as 
to the untroubled, eternal lustre of the 
highest heavens. 

From this follows, what is chiefly mate- 
rial for us to attend to, that in the course 
of his operations towards mankind, in his 
counsels and decrees, in his laws, his pro- 
mises, and in his threatenings, there is no 
variableness nor shadozv of turning with the 
Almighty. Known to him from the begin- 
ning were all his works. In the divine idea 
the whole system of nature existed, long 
before the foundations of the earth were laid. 
When he said, Let there be light 9 he only 
realised the great plan which, from everlast- 
ing he had formed in his own mind. Fore- 
seen by him was every revolution which 
the course of ages was to produce. What- 
ever the counsels of men can effect, was 
comprehended in his decree. No new emer- 
gency can arise to surprize him. No agita- 
tions of anger or of sorrow, or fear or of 
hope, can shake his mind or influence his 
conduct. He rests in the eternal possession 

of 
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of that Supreme beatitude, which neither sermon 
the virtues nor the crimes of men can in the iv. 
least affect. From a motive of overflowing 
goodness, he reared up the universe. As 
the eternal lover of righteousness, he rules 
it. The whole system of his government is 
fixed ; his laws are irrevocable ; and, what 
he once loveth, he loveth to the end. In 
scripture, indeed, he is sometimes said to 
be grieved, and to repent. But such expres- 
sions, it is obvious, are employed from 
accommodation to common conception ; in 
the same manner as when bodily organs are, 
in other passages, ascribed to God. The 
scripture, as a rule of life addressed 'to the 
multitude, must make use of the language 
of men. The divine nature, represented in 
its native sublimity, would have transcended 
all human conception. When, upon the 
reformation of sinners, God is said to repent 
of the evil which he hath threatened against 
them ; this intimates no more than that he 
suits his dispensations to the alterations which 
take place in the characters of men. His 
disposition towards good and evil continues 
the same, but varies in its application as its 
objects vary ; just as the laws themselves, 

Gr 3 which 
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jermon which are capable of no change of affection, 
bring rewards or punishments at different 
times to the same person, according as his 
behaviour alters. Immutability is indeed so 
closely connected with the notion of su- 
preme perfection, that wherever any ra- 
tional conceptions of a Deity have taken 
place, this attribute has been ascribed to 
him. Reason taught the wise and reflect- 
ing in every age to believe, that as wh»t is 
eternal cannot die, so what is perfect can 
never vary, and that the great Governor 
of the universe could be no other than an 
unchangeable Being. 

FitOM the contemplation of this obvious, 
but fundamental truth, let us proceed to 
the practical improvement of it. Let us 
consider what effect the serious consider- 
ation of it ought to produce on our mind 
and behaviour. 

It will be proper to begin this head of dis- 
course by removing an objection which the 
doctrine I have illustrated may appear to 
form against religious services, and in par? 
ticular against the duty of prayer. To what 
purpose, it may be urged, is homage ad- 
dressed 
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dressed to a Being whose purpose is unal- shimon 
terably fixed ; to whom our righteousness * / * 
extendeth not ; whom by no arguments we 
can persuade, and by no supplications we 
can mollify ? The objection would have 
weight, if our religious addresses were 
designed to work any alteration on God ; 
either by giving him information of what 
he did not know ; or by exciting affections 
which he did not possess ; or by inducing 
him to change measures which he had pre- 
viously formed. But they are only crude 
and imperfect notions of religion which can 
suggest such ideas* The change which our 
devotions are intended to make, is upon our- 
selves not upon the Almighty. Their chief 
qftic*ey is derived from the good dispositions 
which they raise and cherish in the human 
sotfL By pouring out pious sentiments and 
desires : before God, by adoring his perfec- 
tion, iand confessing our own unworthiness, 
by expressing our dependance on his aid, 
oar gratitude for his past favours, our sub* 
mission to bis present will, our trust in his 
future mercy, we cultivate such affections 
as suit our place and station in the universe, 
and are thereby prepared for becoming ob- 

o 4 jects 
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sermon jects of the divine grace. Accordingly, fre- 
. ^- quent assurances are given us in Scripture, 
that the prayers of sincere worshippers, pre- 
ferred through the great Mediator, shall be 
productive of the happiest effects. When 
they ask j they shall receive ; when they seek, 
they shall find ; when they knock, it shall be 
opened to them. Prayer is appointed to be 
the channel for conveying the divine grace 
to mankind, because the wisdom of Heaven 
saw it to be one of the most powerful means 
of improving the human heart 

When religious homage is considered in 
this light, as a great instrument of spiritual 
and moral improvement, all the objections 
which scepticism can form from the divine 
immutability, conclude with no more force 
against prayer, than against every other 
mean of improvement which reason has 
suggested to man . If pray er be superfluous, 
because God is unchangeable, we might 
upon similar grounds conclude, that it is 
needless to labour the earth, to nourish our 
bodies, or to cultivate our minds, because 
the fertility of the ground, the continuance 
of our life, and the degree of our under* 
standing, depend upon an immutable So- 

1 vereign, 
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Tereign, and were from all eternity fore- sermon 
Been by him. Such absurd conclusions IV * 
reason has ever repudiated. To every plain 
and sound understanding it has clearly die* 
tated,that to explore the unknown purposes 
of Heaven belongs not to us ; but that He 
who decrees the end, certainly requires the 
means; and that, inthediligent employment 
of all the means which can advance either 
our temporal or spiritual felicity, the chief 
exertions of human wisdonl and human 
duty consist. Assuming it then for an un- 
doubted principle, that religion is a reason- 
able service, and that, though with the 
Father of Lights there be no variableness, 
the homage of his creatures is nevertheless, 
for the wisest reasons, required by him, I 
proceed to show what sentiments the con- 
templation of divine immutability should 
raise in our minds, and what duties it should 
chiefly enforce. 

I. Let it excite us to admire and adore. 
Filled with profound reverence, let us look 
up to that Supreme Being who sits from 
everlasting on the throne of the universe ; 
moving all things, but remaining immove- 
able 
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Shimon able himself; directing every revolution of 
^ mm , the- creation, but affected by.no revolution? 
of events or of time. He beholds the heaven* 
and the earth max old as a garment, and 
decay like a vesture. At their appointed 
periods he raises up, or he dissolves worlds. 
But amidst all the convulsions of changing 
and perishing nature, his glory and felicity 
remain unaltered. — The view of great and 
stupendous objects in the natural; world 
strikes the mind with solemn *we. r?Wh^t 
veneration, then, ought to be. inspired by 
the contemplation of an object so sublime 
as the eternal and unchangeable Ruler pf 
the universe I The composure and stillness 
of thought introduced by such a, meditation, 
has ar powerful tendency both to purify and 
to elevate the heart.; ; It effaces, for a time, 
those trivial ideas, < and extinguishes those 
low passions, which arise from, the circle of 
vain and passing objects around lis. It opens 
the mind to all the sentiments of devotion ; 
and accompanies devotion with that pro- 
found reverence, which guards it from evefy 
improper excess. When we consider the 
Supreme Being as employed in works of 
love ; . when we think of his condescension 

to 
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to the human race in sending his Son to seumo* 
dwell on the earth ; encouraged by favours, IV ' 
and warmed by gratitude, we %re sometimes 
in danger of presuming too much on his 
goodness, and of indulging a certain fond- 
ness of affection, which is unsuitable to our 
humble and dependent state. It is neces- 
sary that he should frequently appear to 
our minds in all that majesty with which 
the immutability of his nature clothes him; 
in order that reverence may be combined 
with love, and that a mixture of sacred awe 
may chasten the rapturous effusions of warm 
devotion. Servile fear, indeed, would crush 
the spirit of ingenuous and affectionate ho- 
mage. But that reverence which springs 
from elevated conceptions of the divine 
nature, has a happy effect in checking the 
forwardness of imagination, restraining our 
affections within due bounds, and compo- 
sing our thoughts at the same time that it 
exalts them. 

When, from the adoration of the un- 
changeable perfection of the Almighty, we 
return to the view of our own state, the first 
sentiment which ought naturally to arise, is 
that of self-abasement. We are too apt to 

be 
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sermon be lifted up by any little distinctions which 
w * we possess ; and to fancy ourselves great, 
only because there are others whom we con- 
sider as less. But what is man, with all his 
advantages and boasted powers, before the 
eternal Father of Lights ? With God there 
is no variableness ; with man there is no 
stability. Virtue and vice divide the em- 
pire of his mind ; and wisdom and folly 
alternately rule him. Hence he is change-' 
able in his designs, tickle in his friendship, 
fluctuating in his whole character. His 
life is a series of contradictions. He is one 
thing to-day, and another to-morrow; 
sometimes obliged by experience to alter his 
purpose, and often led to change it through 
levity. Variable and unequal himself, he 
is surrounded with fleeting objects. He is 
placed as in the midst of a torrent, where all 
things are rolling by, and nothing keeps its 
place. He has hardly time to contemplate 
this scene of vicissitude, before he too is 
swept away. Thus circumstanced in him- 
self, and in all the objects with which be is 
connected, let him be admonished to be 
humble and modest. Let the contempla- 
tion of the unchanging glory of his Creator 

inspire 
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inspire him with sentiments of due submis- sermon 
sion. Let it teach him Xo know his proper t IV - 
place ; and check that vanity which is so 
ready to betray him into "guilt. 

Let the same meditation affect him with 
a deep sense pf what he owes to the good- 
ness of the Deity. His goodness never ap- 
pears in so striking a light, as when viewed 
in connection with his greatness. The de- 
scription which is given of him in the text, 
calls, in this view, for our particular atten- 
tion. It presents to us the most amiable 
union of condescension with majesty, of the 
moral with the natural perfections of God, 
which can possibly be exhibited to the ima- 
gination of man. From the Father of Lights, 
with whom there is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning, comet h down every good 
and perfect gift. The most independent of 
all Beings is represented as the most bene- 
ficent. He who is eternal and immutable, 
exalted above all, and incapable of receiving 
returns from any, is the liberal and un- 
wearied Giver of every thing that is 'good.- 
—Let such views of the divine nature not 
only call forth gratitude and praise, but 
prompt us to imitate what we adore. Let 

^ them 
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sermon them shew us that benevolence is divine ; 
that to stoop from our fancied grandeur in 
order to assist and relieve one another, is so 
far from being any degradation of character* 
that it is our truest honour, and our nearest 
resemblance to the Father of Lights. 

II, Let the consideration of the divine 
immutability convince us, that the method 
of attaining the favour of Heaven is one 
and invariable. Were the Almighty a ca- 
pricious and inconstant Being, like man, 
we should be at a loss what tenour of con- 
duct to hold. In order to conciliate his 
grace, we might think of applying some- 
times to one supposed principle of his in- 
clination, sometimes to another ; and, be- 
wildered amidst various attempts, would be 
overwhelmed with dismay. The guilty 
would essay to flatter him. The timid, 
sometimes by austere mortifications, some- 
times by costly gifts, sometimes by obse- 
quious rites, would try to appease him. 
Hence, in fact, have arisen all the corrup- 
tions of religious worship among men ; 
from their forming the divine character 
upon their own, and ascribing to the Sove- 

2 reigji 
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reign of the Universe the mutability of hu- sxmo* 
man passions: God is represented by the 
psalmist David as saying to the wicked, 
Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such 
an one as thyself*. This continues to be the 
description of all the superstitious and en- 
thusiastic sects, which, since the days of 
David, have sprung up in the world. 

It is our peculiar happiness, under the 
Gospel, to have God revealed to us in his 
genuine character ; as without variableness 
or shadow of turning. We know that at 
no time there is any change either in his 
affections, or in the plan of his administra- 
tion. One light always shines upon us 
from above. One clear and direct path is 
always pointed out to man. The Suprerrie 
Being is, and was, and ever will be, the 
supporter of order and virtue; the righteous 
Lord loving righteousness. The external 
forms of religion may vary ; but under all 
dispensations which proceed from God, its 
substance is the same. It tends continually 
to one point, the purification of man's heart 
and life. This was the object of the origin 
nal law of nature. This was the scope of 

* Pfalm 1. 21. 
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sermon, the Mosaic institution amidst all its sacrifices 
and rites ; and this is unquestionably the 
end of the Gospel. So invariably constant- is 
God to this purpose, that the dispensation 
of mercy in Christ Jesus, which admits of 
the vicarious atonement and righteousness 
of a Redeemer, makes no change in our 
obligation to fulfil the duties of a good life. 
The Redeemer himself hath taught us, that 
to the end of time the moral law continues 
in its full force ; and that till heaven and 
earth pass away, one jot or tittle shall in no- 
wise pass from it*. This is the only insti- 
tution known to men, whose authority is 
unchanging and constant. Human laws 
rise and fall with the empires that gave them 
birth. Systems of philosophy vary with the 
progress of knowledge and light. Manners, 
sentiments, and opinions, alter with the 
course of time. But throughout all agps, 
and amidst all revolutions, the rule of 
moral and religious conduct is the same. 
It partakes of that immutability of the 
divine nature, on which it is founded. 
Such as it was delivered to the first wor- 
shippers of Gad, it .continues to bet, at this 

* Matth. v. 1 8. 
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day, to us ; and such it shall remain to our sermon 

posterity for ever. ?v 

• - > 

III. Let the contemplation of this per- 
fection of the divine nature, teach us to 
imitate, as far as our frailty will permit, 
that constancy and stedfastness which we 
adore. All the moral attributes of the 
Supreme Being are standards of character 
towards which we ought to aspire. But 
as in all these perfections there are proper^ 
ties peculiar to the divine nature, our endea- 
vours to resemble them are laid under great 
restrictions by the dissimilarity between our 
nature and the divine. With respect to 
that attribute which we now consider, the 
circumstances are evident which preclude 
improper imitation. To man it is fre- 
quently necessary to correct his errours, and 
to change his conduct. An attempt, there- 
fore, to continue wholly invariable, would, 
in our situation, be no other than impru- 
dent and criminal obstinacy. But withal, 
the immediate rectitude of the Deity should 
lead us to aspire after fixedness of principle, 
and uniformity in conduct, as the glory of 
the rational nature. Impressed with the 

vol. n. h sense 
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sermon sense of that supreme excellence vhwh, 
^results from unchanging goodness, feitf*. 
fulness, and truth, let us become ashamed 
of that levity which degrades the human 
character. I*et us ponder our patha, act 
upon a well-regulated plan, and remain 
consistent with ourselves* Contemplating 
the glory of the Father of Lights, let Uf 
aim at being transformed, in some degree, 
into the &ame image, from glory to glory* 
Finally, 

IV. Let the divine immutability become 
the ground of confidence and trust to good 
men, amidst all the revolutions of this un-t 
certain world. This is one of the chief inw 
provements to be made of the subject, and 
therefore requires full . illustration. Thpre 
are three lights in which we may view the 
benefit redounding to us from that attribute 
of God which we now consider. ' It assures 
ns of the constancy of Nature ; of the regur 
lar administration of Providence,; of the 
certain accomplishment of all the divine 
promises. 

First It gives us grauod to depend on the 
constant and uniform course of NaAusei On 

; the 
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the unchangeableness of God rests the sta- mmam 
bility of the universe. What we call the w# 
laws of Nature, are no other than the dedrees 
of the Supreme Being. It is because He is 
without variableness or shadow of turning, 
that those laws have continued the same 
since the beginning of the world ; that the 
Sun so constantly observes his time of rising 
and going down ; that the seasons annually 
return ; the tides periodically ebb and flow ; 
the earth yields its fruit at stated intervals ; 

* 

and the human body and mental power* 
advance to maturity by a regular progress. 
In all those motions and operations which 
are incessantly going ou throughout nature, 
there is no stop nor interruption ; no change 
nor innovation; no deflection from their 
main scope. The same powerful and steady 
hand which gave the first impulse to the 
powers of nature, restrains them from ever 
exceeding their prescribed line. » Hence 
arises the chief comfort of our present life. 
We find ourselves in a regular and orderly 
world. We look forward to a known 
succession of events. We are enabled to 
form plans of action. From the cause, we 
calculate the effect ; and from the past, 

h 2 we 
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fiKRMON we reason with confidence concerning the 
1V# future. 

Accustomed from our infancy to this 
. constancy in Nature, we are hardly sensible 
of the blessing. Familiarity has the same 
effect here, as in many other enjoyments, to 
efface gratitude. But let us, for a moment, 
take an opposite view of things. Let us 
suppose, that we had any cause to dread 
capriciousness, or change, in the Power who 
rules the course of Nature ; any ground to 
suspect that, but for one day, the Sun 
might not rise, nor the current of the wa- 
iters hold their usual course, nor the laws of 
motion and vegetation proceed as we have 
been accustomed to behold them. What 
dismay would instantly fill all hearts 1 
What horror would seem to overspread the 
whole face of Nature ! What part could we 
act, or whither could we run, in the midst 
of convulsions, which overturned all the 
measures we had formed for happiness, or 
for safety? The present abode of man 
would then become, as Job describes the 
region of the grave, a land of darkness, as 
darkness itself \ and the shadow of death ; 
wit f tout any order; and where the Ught is as 

darkness. 
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darkness*. With what joy ought we then to sermqi* 
recognise an unvarying and stedfast Ruler, 
under whose dominion we have no such 
disasters to dread ; but can depend on the 
course of Nature continuing to proceed as 
it has ever gone on, until the period shall 
arrive of its final dissolution ! 

But though the great laws of Nature be 
constant like their Author, yet in the 
affairs of men there is much variety and 
change. All that regards our present pos- 
sessions and enjoyments was, for wise rear 
sons, left, in a great measure, uncertain ; 
and from this uncertainty arises the distress* 
of human life. Sensible of the changes 
to which we lie open, we look round with 
anxious eyes, and eagerly grasp at every 
object which appears to promise us secu- 
rity. But in vain is the whole circle of 
human things explored with this view. 
There is nothing on earth so stable as to 
assure us of undisturbed rest, nor so power- 
ful as. to afford us constant protection. 
Time, death, and change, triumph over all 
the labours of men. What we build up, 

* Job, X. 22. 
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fiBBMON they incessantly destroy. The public con* 
lv ' dition of nations, and the private fortunes 
of individuals, are alike subject to reverse, 
life never retains long the same form. Its 
-whole scenery is continually shifting round 
us. " m i - Amidst those endless vicissitudes* 
what can give any firm consolation, any 
satisfying rest to the heart, except the do- 
minion of a wise and righteous Sovereign, 
tmth whofti there is no variableness, nor sha- 
dow of turning ? Though all things change, 
and ure ourselves be involved in the general 
mutability, yet as long as there is fixed and 
permanent goodness at the head of the tint* 
'verse, we are assured that the great interests 
of all good men shall be safe. That river 
perpetually flows, the streams whereof make 
glad the city of God. We know that the 
Supreme Being loved righteousness from 
the beginning of days, and that he will 
continue to love it to the last. Under his 
government none of those revolutions hap* 
pen which have place among the kingdoms 
of the earth ; where princes die, and hew 
sovereigns ascend the throne ; new minis- 
ter* arid new counsels succeed ; the whole 
face of affairs is changed ; and former plans 
v-. : .i 4 ' fall 
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fell into 6blivioti. But thtthtoM&fihe Lord sermon 

iV 

h established for ever; dnrf the thoughts of his ... -..'^ 
hi&t endure to all generations. We serve 
th£ Saine God whotn our fathers worship* 
ped, arid whom our posterity shall adore; 
His uftch&ngiftg dortiinion comprehends all 
events ahd all ages ; establishes a cohneeU 
ifcg principle which holds together the past, 
the present, and the future ; gives Stability 
to things which in theifcselveg Are fluctyjfiU 
ting* and extracts order from those which 
appear most confused. Welt may the earth 
rcfoite, and the multitude of isles be glad* be- 
cause there reigneth over the universe srich 
*n immutable Lord. 

We*e you to unhinge this great article 
of faith ; wetfe yoti either to tay with the 
foot, that thete is no God, or to suppose with 
the superstitious, that the God who rules 
is variable and capricious j you would, in- 
deed, lay the axe to the root of the tree* and 
cut dowfly wkh one blow, the hope and 
security of mankind. For you wotild then 
leave nothing in the Whole compass of na- 
ture*, but a round of casual and transitory 
bfeitfg ; HO foundation of trast* He) protec- 

h 4 tion 
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kbmon the confidence which we can repose otf imyr 
lfm darthly protector is extremely iiii perfect* 
Man, in his highest glory* i# but a reed 
floating on the stream of time, and forced 
to follow every new directtoh rf the dur- 
rent. But God is the rock of ages. AW 
time is equally in his hands. Intervening 
accidents cannot embarrass him ; ttor any 
unforeseen obstacle retard the performative 
of bis most distant promise. One day is with 
the Lard an a thousand years* and a thou* 
sand years art as one day. There is tto vi- 
cissitude in the human state in which good 
men cannot take sanctuary with hirrt as a 
sure and abiding friend ; the safe conductor 
of their pilgrimage berg, as tf ell sis the eter- 
nal rest of their souk hereafter* All their 
patrons may desert tb&b, And all their 
friends may die ; but the Lofd still lives* 
who is their foek ; and the most high Gad, 
mho is their Redeemer* He hath promised 
th&t he will not leave them wheri they ate 
old, nor forsake them when* their strength 
faileth; and that 6vet> when their hearts shall 
lv amt, ami the& fleshf alight mll^ 
wf their heart, and their ptttiMfdrettet. Hife 
immutability b not only th* ground of trtrtt 

I in 
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id him during their own abode on earth* sermon 
but gives them the satisfaction of looking IV ' 
forward to the same wise and good admini- 
stration as continued to the end of time* 
When departing hence, and bidding adieu to 
life, with all its changeful scenes, they can 
with comfort and peace leave their family, 
their friends, and their dearest concerns, in 
the hands of that God who reigneth for 
ever, and whose countenance shall always 
behold the upright with the same compla- 
cency • My days are like a shadow that dt+ 
ciineth, and I am withered like the grass. 
But thou, O Lord, shall endure for ever ; 
and thy remembrance to all generations. The 
children of thy servants shall continue ; and 
their seed shall be established before thee. * 

Such are the benefits which good men 
may derive from meditating on God as 
without variableness or shadow of turning. 
It inspires them with sentiments of devout, 
humble, and grateful adoration. It points 
out to them the unvarying tenour of con- 
duct which they ought to hold; checks their 
fickleness and inconstancy ; and, amidst all 

* Psalm cii. 1 1, £2. *8, 
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distresses and fears, affords them comfort. 
The immutability of God is the surest basis 
on which their hopes can be built. It is 
indeed the pillar on which the whole uni- 
verse rests. — On such serious and solemn 
meditations let our thoughts often dwell, in 
order to correct that folly and levity which 
are so apt to take^ possession of the human 
heart. And if our minds be overawed, and 
even depressed with so high a view of the 
divine nature, let them be relieved by the 
reflection, that to this unchangeable God 
we are permitted to look up, through a gra- 
cious Mediator, who, though possessed of 
divine perfection, is not unconscious of 
human distress and frailty. 
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SERMON V. 



On the Compassion of Christ. 



[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord?* 

Supper.] 



Hebrews, iv. 15. 

We have not an high priest which cannot be 
touched with the feelings of our infirmities; 
but was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin. 

V\THEN we compare the counsels of sermon 

Providence with the plans of men f , ^ 

we find a like difference obtain, as in the 
works of nature compared with those of art. 
The works of art may, at first view, appear 
the most finished and beautiful ; but when 
the eye is assisted to pry into their contex- 
ture, the nicest workmanship is discerned tqt 

be 
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sermon passion. His power is set forth in the verse 
r v - _i preceding the text, and the proper argu- 
ment is founded upon it. Seeing that we 
have a great high priest who is passed into 
the heavens 9 Jesus the Son of God, let us hold 
fast our profession. But though it be en- 
couraging to know that our high priest 
is the Son of God, and that he is passed 
into the heavens, yet these facts alone are not 
sufficient to render him the full object of 
our confidence. For, as the apostle after- 
wards observes, it belongs to the character 
of a high priest to be taken from among men, 
that he may have compassion on the ignorant 
and them that are out of the way, seeing that 
he himself is compassed with infirmity. In 
order then to satisfy us of our high priest's 
possessing also the qualifications of mercy 
and compassion, we are told that he is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
and was in all points tempted like as we are. 
The force of this consideration I purpose 
now to illustrate. I shall first explain the 
facts which are stated in the text, and then 
show how from these our Saviour's com- 
passion is to be inferred, and in what man- 
ner it may be accommodated to the conso- 
lation 
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lation and hope of good men amidst various sermon 
exigencies of life. . 

The assertion in the text of Christ's be- 
ing touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
plainly implies that he had full experience 
both of the external distresses, and of the 
internal sorrows of human nature. As- 
suming a body such as ours, he subjected hi m- 
self to all the natural consequences of cor- 
poreal frailty. He did not choose for him- 
self an easy and opulent condition, in order 
to glide through the world with the least 
molestation. He did not suit his mission 
to the upper ranks of mankind chiefly, by 
assimilating his state to theirs ; but, born 
in meanness and bred up to labour, he 
submitted to the inconveniencies of that 
poor and toilsome life which falls to the 
share of the most numerous part of the 
human race. Whatever is severe in the dis- 
regard of relations or the ingratitude of 
friends, in the scorn of the proud or the 
insults of the mean, in the virulence of re- 
proach or the sharpness of pain, was un- 
dergone by Christ. Though his life was 
short, hef familiarized himself in it with a 

Vol. ii. i wide 
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jermoj* Oftener, by the insults of multitudes, more 
blind and brutal, he was tempted to desert 
an office which exposed him to so much 
misery. Together with the world, the 
powers of darkness also combined their, 
efforts against him. We are informed that 
he was led into the wilderness, and amidst 
the horrors of a wild and dreary solitude, 
was tempted of the devil. The great adver- 
sary of mankind seems to have been per- 
mitted to exert unusual proofs of his power 
and malice, on purpose that the trial of our 
Saviour's constancy might be more com- 
plete, and his victory over him more illus- 
trious and distinguished. 

From all these circumstances, the conclu- 
sion is obvious, that our Lord knows, from 
personal experience, all the discouragements 
and temptations which virtue can suffer. 
Though he participated not of the corrup- 
tion, yet he felt the weakness of human 
nature. He felt the strength of passion. 
He is no stranger to the disturbance and 
commotion which either the attacks of the 
world or the powers of darkness, are able 
to raise within the breast of man. One 
irkable difference, indeed, Jakes place 

12 between 
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between our temptations and those of Christ, sermon 

Though he was tempted like as we are, yet , ^, 

he was --without sin. Though the conflict 
was the same, the issue was different. We 
are often foiled ; He always overcame. But 
his disconformity to us in this respect, is fat 
from weakening the strength of our present 
argument. For sin contracts and hardens 
the heart. Every degree of guilt incurred 
by yielding to temptation tends to debase 
the mind, and to weaken the generous and 
benevolent principles of human nature. If 
from bur Lord's being tempted like as we are, 
we have any ground to expect his sympa- 
thy; from his being tempted, yet without si?i 9 
we are entitled to hope that his sympathy, 
unallayed and perfect, will operate with 
more complete energy. 

Ero'm this view of the facts which are 
stated in the Text, I proceed to show how 
justly we may infer our Saviour's compas- 
sion, and in what manner it is to. be ac- 
commodated to the consolation of good men 
amidst various exigencies of life. 

It has been the universal opinion of man- 
kind, that personalexperience of suffering 

i 3 huma- 
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sermon humanizes the heart. In the. school of 
I ' '\ affliction, compassion is always supposed, to 
be most thoroughly learned.; an £. hence in 
the laws of Moses, when the Israelites are 
commanded not to oppress the strange tl)is 
reason is given, for you know the hpart of a 
wranger, seeing ye were strangers nours^ves 
In the land of Egypt*. The. distressed, ac- 
cordingly, fly for consolation k to those. wJ^q 
have been their companions, in woe. They 
decline the prosperous, and look, up to 
them with a suspicious eye. They con- 
sider themas ignorant of their feelings, and 
therefore regardless of their complaints. 
Amidst the manifold sorrows of life, then, 
how soothing is the thought that our great 
Intercessor with God was a fellow-sufferer 
with ourselves, while he passed through this, 
valley of tears. 

Butjli. was necessary for Christ, it may 
be said, (p.. assume our nature in order to 
acquire the, knowledge of its infirmity and 
distress ?. ? As a dijVipje, person, was he not 
perjfectly acquainted ^ith oyr frame before 
he descended to the. earth ? Did he stand 
in need of being prompted to compassion 

> . ... * Exod. xniii f 9. 
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by the experience of our sorrows ? Could SERM0N 
his experimental knowledge of human weak- 
ness increase the benevolence of a nature 
which before was perfect ? No : he sub- 
mitted to be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, and to be tempted like as we arc ; 
riot ih order to become acquainted with our 
nature, but to satisfy us that he knew it per- 
fectly ; dot in order to acquire any new de- 
gree of goodness, but to give us the firmer 
confidence in the goodness tfhich he pos- 
sessed, and to convey the sense of it to our 
hearts with greater force and effect. 

Distrust is a weakness peculiarly incident 
tt> the itiiser&ble. They are apt to reject 
hope,' to indulge fear, arid to tinge, with the 
dark colour of their own minds, everv ob- 
je'Ct which is offered for their encrturage- 
ifcent. The representations given us of the 
Deity in Scripture, afford undoubtedly much 
ground for trust in his goodness. But the 
perfection of an Almighty Being, who 
dwelleth in the secret place of eternity, 
whom no man hath seen or can see, is over- 
whelming to a timid apprehension. The 
goodness which it promises is a new and 
unknown form of goofthess. Whatever 
! ' i 4 proceeds 
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sermon proceeds from a nature so far superiour to 
our own, is beheld with a degree of awe, 
which is ready to overpower hope. Upon, 
this account, under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, the Supreme Being is often de- 
scribed with the attributes of a man, in order 
to give a shade and softening to his great- 
ness, and to accommodate his goodness 
more to our capacity. The relentings of a 
friend, the pity of a parent, and the sighs 
of a mourner, are ascribed to the Almighty,, 
But we easily perceive such attributes to be. 
no more than figures and allusions, The 
comfort which they afford, is not definite 
nor precise. They leave the mind under 
an anxious uncertainty, lest it err in its 
interpretation of those allegories pf mercy- 
In the person of Jesus Christ, the object of 
our trust is brought nearer to ourselves; 

* 

and of courge adapted more effectually to 
our encouragement. Those well-known 
tender affections, which are only figura- 
tively ascribed to the Divinity, are in our 
great Mediator thoroughly. realize^. His 
goodness is the goodness of human nature 
exalted and rendered perfect. It is that 
species of goodness with )yhich we ^j-e^best 

acquainted, 
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acquainted, compassion to the unhappy; sermon 
and compassion cultivated by that disci- t v * 
pline which we know to be the most power- 
ful, the experience of sorrows. 

For such reasons as these, because the chil- 
dren are partakers ofjlesh and blood, Christ- 
himself likewise took part of the same. In all 
things it behoved him to he made like unto his 
brethren^ that he might be a merciful as well 
as a faithful high priest. When we consider 
his assumption of our nature in this light, 
what a mild and amiable aspect does it give 
to the^ government of Heaven ! What at-- 
tentive solicitude of goodness is shewn in 
carrying on the dispensation of our re- 
demption upon a plan so perfectly calcu- 
lated -to banish all distrust, and to revive 
the most timid and dejected heart ! How 
naturally does that inference follow which 
the Apostle makes in the verse immediately 
succeeding the text ; let us therefore come ■ 
boldly to the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy and find grace to help in time of 
need I More particularly, in consequence 
of the doctrine which I have illustrated, 
we are taught to hope, 
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sermon relenting. Are there any circumstances of 
v# inward discomposure and perplexity, of 
which he is unconscious, whoat a critical pe- 
riod of his life was heavy and sore amazed* ; 
who was obliged to complain that his scral' 
was troubled within him, and to acknowledge 
that though the spirit was willing, yet the 
fi$ph was weak ? To a superior nature, un- 
touched with human frailty, you might in c 
suqh situations look. up with some degree 
qf.teno.ur, J3ut He, who remembers the ; 
struggles of his own soul, will not, surely - 
judge yours like a hard and unfeeling' 
master* Acquainted with the inmost re*- ; 
cesses : of human nature, he perceives tlifcp 
sincerity of your intentions; he sees the com- - 
batyou maintain ; he knows how much of 1 
your present confusion and disorder is to be 
imputed, not to your inclination and will/ 
butj to. an infirm, an aged or diseased body, 
or to $. weak and,w/mnded spirit; and there-- 
fore wilj be far from rejecting your attempts 
to serve him, on account of the infirmities 
\\hich you lament. He hears the voice of 
tho$e secret aspirations which you are unable 
to express in words, or to form into prayer.- 

■ 4 \ ■ - 

■ * Mark, xiv. 33. 
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Every penitential tear which your contrition sermon 

sheds, pleads your cause more powerfully * r 

with him, than all the arguments with which 
you could fill your mouth. 

II* From our Saviour's experience of 
human misery, we may justly hope that he 
will so compassionately regard our distressed 
estate as to prevent us from being loaded 
with unnecessary troubles, lie will not 
wantonly add affliction to the afflicted ; nor 
willingly crush what he sees to be already 
broken. In the course of that high admi- 
nistration which he now exercises, he may 
indeed judge certain intermixtures of ad- 
versity to be proper for our improvement. 
These are trials of virtue through which all, 
without exception, must pass. Rugged was 
the road by which our divine Mediator him- 
self went before us to glory ; and by be- 
coming our companion in distress, he meant 
to reconcile us to our lot. He ennobled, 
adversity by sharing it with us. Pie raised 
poverty from contempt, by assuming it for 
his own condition. The severity of his 
trials tends to lighten ours. When the ; 
general of an army lies on the same hard 

ground, 
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seamon ground, dritiks of the satte cold stream, 
Carries the same weight of armour With thfe 
lowest sentinel, can any of his soldiers 
repine at what they endure ? 

Whatever afflictions our Lord may judge 
to be necessary for us, of this we may rest 
assured, that he will deal them forth, iiot 
with harsh and imperious authority, but 
with the tenderness of one who knows from 
experience how deeply the human heart is 
wounded by every stroke of adversity. He 
will not lay more upon us than he sees we 
are able to bear. Though he cause grief \ yet 
will he have compassion according to the mul- 
titude of his tender mercies. He will stay his 
rough wind in the day of the east wind * : 
For it is his state, but not his nature, which 
is now changed. Notwithstanding his high 
exaltation, he still retains the compassionate 
sentiments of the man of sorrows. Still, we 
are assured by an inspired writer, he is riot 
ashamed to call us brethren -f . And with the 
heart of a brother, he regards those few and 
troubled days, such as his own once were* 
which good iriefi are doomed to pass in this 
Gvil world. 

* Isaiah, xxvii. 8. f Hcb. ii.il. 

From 
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From his compasaion, indeed, we are not «hmon 
to expect that fond indulgence or unseason- 
able relief by which the weak pity of men 
frequently injures its objects. It is to the 
material interests, more than to the present 
ease, of good men, that he attends. When 
under the impatience of sorrow we exclaim, 
Hath he forgotten to be gracious ? hath lit 
in anger shut up his tender mercies? we re- 
collect not in whose hands we are. His 
compassion is not diminished, when its ope- 
rations are most concealed. It continues 
equally to flow, though the channels by 
which it is conducted towards us lie too 
deep for our observation. Amidst our pre- 
sentignorance of what is good or ill for us 
in this life, it is sufficient for us to know 
that the immediate administration of uni- 
versal government is placed in the hands of 
the most attentive and compassionate friend 
of mankind. How greatly does this con* 
sideration alleviate the burden of human 
woe ! How happily does it connect 
with the awful dispensations of religion 
the mildest ideas of tenderness and hu- 
manity ! 

III. The 
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s*RM°N: • in. The Text leads us to hope, that 
j amidst all the infirmities of our state, both* 
under the temptations and under the dis- 
tresses of life, our Blessed Lord will afford * 
us a proper measure of assistance and sup- 
port. In that he hath suffered being 1 tempted, 
he is able to succour them who either suffer 
or are tempted*; that is, he is perfectly 
qualified for discharging this beneficent - 
office ; he knows exactly where the wound 
bleeds, where the burden presses, what re- 
lief will prove most seasonable, and how it 
can be most successfully applied. The man- 
ner in which it is conveyed by him to the 
heart; we may be at a loss to explain ; but 
no argument can be thence drawn against 
the credibility of the fact. The operations 
which the power of God carries on in the 
natural world, are no less mysterious than 
thoge which we are taught to believe that 
his spirit performs in the moral world. If 
we can give no account of what is everyday 
before our eyes, how a seed becomes a free; 
or how the child rises into a man, is it any 
wonder that we should be unable to ex- » 
plain how virtue is supported, and constancy 

* Heb. ii. 18. 
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strengthened by God within the heart ? If sermon 
men by their counsels and suggestions can 
influence the minds of one another, must 
not divine suggestion and counsel produce 
a much greater effect ? Surely, the Father 
of Spirits must, by a thousand ways, have 
access to the spirits which he has made, so 
as to give them what determination, or im- 
part to them what assistance he thinks pro- 
per, without injuring their frame, or dis* 
turbing their rational powers. 

Accordingly, whenever any notions of 
religion have taken place among mankind, 
this belief has in some measure prevailed, 
that, to the virtuous under distress, aid was 
communicated from above, . This senti- 
ment is so congruous to our natural im- 
pressions of the divine benignity,* that both 
among poets and philosophers of ancient 
times it was a favourite idea, and often 
occurs in their writings. But what among 
them was no more than loose conjecture or 
feeble hope, has received full confirmation 
from the gospel of Christ. Not only is the 
promise of divine assistance expressly given 
to Christians, but their faith in that promise 
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sehmon is strengthened by an argument which nrost 
' carry conviction to every heart. If Christ 
had full experience of the insufficiency of 
human nature to overcome the difficulties 
wherewith it is now surrounded, will ha 
withhold from his followers that grace 
without which he sees they must perish in 
the evil day P If, in the season of his tempt- 
ation and distress an angel was sent from 
heaven to strengthen him*, shall no celestial 
messenger be employed by him on the like 
kind errand to those whom he styles his 
brethren ? Can we believe that he who once 
bore our griefs, and carried our sorrows, will 
from that height of glory to which he is 
now exalted, look down upon us here, con- 
tending with the storm of adversity, labour- 
ing to follow his steps through the steep 
and difficult paths of virtue, exposed on 
every side to arrows aimed against us by 
the powers of darkness ; and that, seeing 
our distress and hearing our supplications, 
he will remain an unconcerned spectator, 
without vouchsafing us either assistance to 
support our frailty, or protection to screen 
us amidst surrounding dangers? Where 

* Luke, xxii. 43. 
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vere then the benevolence of a divine sermon 
^Nature ? Where, the compassion of that , _^. 
[Mediator who was trained to mercy in the 
school of sorrbw? Far from us be such 
ungrateful suspicions of the generous friend 
of human kind ! — Let us exert ourselves as 
we can, and we shall be assisted. Let us pray 
and we shall be heard ; for there is one to 
present our prayers, whom the Father heareth 
always. These, will he say, are my fol- 
lowers on earth, passing through that thorny 
path of temptation and sorrow which I once 
trod. Now I am no more in the world ; 
but these are in the world. Holy Father ! 
thine they were 9 and thou gavest them me. 
Keep them through thine own name. Sane* 
tify them through thy truth. Keep them 
from the evil one ; that they may be where I 
am, and may behold the glory which thou 
hast given me*. 

Such is the comfort which arises to us 
from our Saviour's participation of the in- 
firmities of human nature; and thus it 
may be applied to various situations of 
anxiety and distress. 

* , ... 

* John, xviL 
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sermon When we review what has been said, 
V- it is necessary that, in the first place, I 
guard you against a certain misimprove- 
ment which may be made of this doctrine. 
The amiable view which it gives of our 
Lord's clemency, may flatter some men 
with unwarrantable hopes, and lead them 
* to imagine, that in his experience of human 
weakness an apology is to be found for 
every crime. Persons of this character 
must be taught, that his compassion differs 
widely from that undistinguishing and ca- 
pricious indulgence which is sometimes 
found among men. It is the compassion 
of an impartial mind, enlightened by wis- 
dom, and guided by justice, extending to * 
the frailties of the sincere, but not to the 
sins of the presumptuous, and least of all to 
the crimes of those who encourage them- 
selves in evil from the hope that they shall 
meet with compassion. 
j A course of deliberate guilt admits of no 
apology from the weakness of human na- 
ture. For, notwithstanding all the infirmi- 
ties incident to it, no man is under a 
necessity of being wicked. So faF is our 
Saviour's experience of our nature from 

afford- 
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affording any ground of hope to presump- sermon 
tuous offenders, that it ought to fill them . ^1 
with terrour. For it shews them . how tho- 
roughly qualified he is to discriminate 
accurately the characters of men, and to 
mark the boundaries between frailty and ^ 
perverseness. He who from his own feel- 
ings well knows all the workings of the 
human heart, clearly discerns how^different 
their temper is from what was once his 
jown. He perceives that vice, not virtue, is 
their choice ; and that instead of resisting 
temptation, they resist conscience. He sees 
that infirmity affords them no excuse ; and 
that the real cause of their acting a criminal 
part, is not because they cannot do better, 
but, in truth, because they will not. Hav- 
ing forfeited every title to compassion, they 
are left in the hands of justice ; and according 

as th&y have sown, they must expect to reap. 

> 

But, in the next place, to suqh as are 
sincere and upright, the doctrine, which I 
have illustrated, affords high encouragement, 
and powerfully recommends the Christian 
religion. It places that religion in its pro- 

k 3 per 
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statMON p** point of view, as a medicinal plan* in- 

^ ( tended both for the recovery of taankind 

from guilt 9 and for their consolation under 
trouble. The law was given by Moses ; but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. The 
Law fras a dispensation of mere authority. 
The Gospel is a dispensation, not of 
authority only, but of relief. If it discovers 
new duties and imposes new obligations, it 
opens also sources of comfort which were 
before unknown to the world. 

A Mediator between God and his crea- 
tures was an object after which men in all 
nations, and under all forms of religion, 
had long and anxiously sought. The follies 
of superstition have served to disclose to us, 
in this instance the sentiments of nature. 
Thb whole religion) of paganism was a sys- 
tem of mediation and intercession. De- 
pressed by a conscious sense of guilt, nature 
shVunk at the thought of adventuring on a 
direct approach to the Sovereign of the uni- 
verse ; and laboured to find out some auspi- 
cious introductor t6- that awful presence. 
With bKnd > and trembling eagerness the 
aatiotis fled to subordinate deities, to tute* 

5 lar 
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lar gods, and to departed spirits, as their sermon 
patrons and advocates above. Them they -\ 
studied to sooth with such costly gifts, such 
pompous rites, or such humble supplica- 
tions as they thought might incline them 
to favour their cause, and, to support their 
interests with the Supreme Divinity. While 
mankind were bewildered in this darkness, 
the Gospel not only revealed the true Me- 
diator, who in this view may be justly 
called the desire of all nations, but placed his 
character and office in a light most admi* 
jrably fitted, as has been shewn in this Dis- 
course, to support the interest of virtue in 
the world, and to encourage the humble, 
without flattering-the presumptuous. What 
plan of religion could be more suited tathe 
circumstances of man, or more worthy 
of the goodness of his Creator ? What 
more * animating to the pious- worshipper, 
in performing those solemn acts of devo- 
tion to which we are called by the service, 
of this day ? 

I cannot conclude without taking 
notice how remarkably this dispensation of 

k 4 religion 
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sermon religion is calculated to promote a spirit of 
^, humanity and compassion among men, by 
those very means which it employs for in- 
spiring devotion towards God. We are 
now drawing nigh to the Supreme Being 
through a Mediator, for whose compassion 
we pray, on accdunt of the experience which 
he has had of our frailty. We trust, that 
having been acquainted with distress, he 
will not despise nor abhor the affliction of the 
afflicted. The argument by which we plead 
for his compassion, concludes still more 
strongly for mutual charity, and sympathy, 
with one another. ; He, who in the midst 
of the comnion sufferings of life, feels not 
for the distressed ; he who relents not at his 
neighbour's grief, nor scans his failings 
with the eye of a brother, must be sensible 
that he excludes himself from the commi- 
seration of Christ. He makes void the 
argument by which he pleads for his mercy; 
nay he establishes a precedent against him- . 
self. Thus, the Christian religion approves 
itself as worthy of God, by connecting 
devotion in strict union with charity. As 
in its precepts the love of God and the love 

of 
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of man are joined, so in its institution the sermon 
exercise of both is called forth ; and to v# 
worship God through the mediation of a 
compassionate High Priest, necessarily sup- 
poses*in the worshippers a spirit of com- 
passion towards their own brethren. 
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On the Lovx of Praise. 



SERMON 
VI. 



John, xii. 43. 

For they loved the praise of men more than 

the praise of God. 

TPHE state of man on earth, is mani- 
festly designed for the trial of his 
virtue. Temptations everywhere occur; 
and perpetual vigilance and attention are 
required. There is no passion or principle 
of action in his nature, which may not, if 
left to itself, betray him into some criminal 
excess. Corruption gains entrance, not only 
by those passions which are apparently of 
dangerous tendency, such as covetousness, 
and love of pleasure ; but by means of those 
also which are seemingly' the most fair and 
innocent, such as the desire of esteem and 

praise. 
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praise. Of this the text suggests a remark- sermon 
able instance. When our Lord appeared , y if _ 
in the land of Judea, the purity of his doc- 
trine, and the evidence of his miracles, 
procured him a considerable number of fol- 
lowers, chiefly among the lower classes of 
men. But the Pharisees, who were the 
leading, and fashionable sect, galled with 
the freedom of his reproofs, decried him as 
an impostor. Hence it came to pass, that 
though some of the rulers believed in him, yet $ 
because of the Pharisees 9 they did not confess 
him. Rulers, persons who, by their rank and 
education, ought to have been su peri our to 
any popular prejudice, were so far overawed 
by the opinions of others, as to stifle their 
conviction, to dissemble their faith, and to 
join with the prevailing party, in condemn? 
ing one whom in their hearts they revered : 
for which this reason is given, that they 
loved the, praise of mm* more than jthe praise 
of GwaU: . Since* then, the love of praise c^p 
mislead men into such, culpable Qnd.jAj$b.9r 
Bcst conduct* let us, with some attention, 
famine the nature of this passion. Jjet us 
consider ho^ far it is an allowable principle 
ofactito; when it begins to be criminal; 

and 
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sermon and upon what accounts we ought to guard 
v*- against its acquiring the entire ascendant. 

We are intended by Providence to be con* 
nected with one another in society. Single 
unassisted individuals could make small ad- 
vances towards any valuable improvement. 
By means of society our wants are supplied, 
and our lives rendered comfortable ; our 
capacities are enlarged, and our virtuous 
affections called forth into proper exercise. 
In order to confirm our mutual connexion, 
it was necessary that some attracting power, 
which had the effect <tf drawing men toge- 
ther, and strengthening the social ties, should 
pervade the human system* - Nothing could 
more happily fulfil this purpose, than our 
being so formed as to desire the esteem, and 
to delight in the good opinion, of each other. 
Had such a propensity been wanting, and 
selfish principle* left to occupy its place, 
society must have proved an unharmonious 
and discordant state. Instead of mutual at- 
traction, a repulsive power would have pre- 
vailed. Among men who bad no regard 
to the approbation of one another, all inter- 
course would have been jarribg and offen- 
sive. 

i 
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sive. For the wisest ends, therefore, the sermon 

VI 

desire of praise was made an original and 
powerful principle in the human breast. 

To a variety of good purposes it is sub- 
servient, and on many occasions co-operates 
with the principle of virtue. It awakens 
us from sloth, invigorates activity, and sti- 
mulates our efforts to excel. It has given 
rise to most of the splendid, and to many of 
the useful enterprises of men. It has ani- 
mated the patriot and fired the hero. Mag- 
nanimity, generosity, and fortitude are what 
all mankind admire. Hence, such as were 
actuated by the desire of extensive fame, 
have been prompted to deeds which either 
participated of the spirit, or, at least, car- 
ried the appearance of distinguished virtue. 
The desire of praise is generally connected 
with all the finer sensibilities of human na- 
ture. . It affords a ground on which exhor- 
tation, counsel, and reproof, can work a pro- 
per effect. Whereas to be entirely destitute 
of this passion, betokens an ignoble mind, 
on which no moral impression is easily 
made. Where there is no desire of praise, 
there will be also no sense of reproach : 
and if that be extinguished, one of the 

principal 
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sermon principal guards of virtue is removed, i 
. VI - . the path opened to many opprobri 
pursuits. He whose countenance nc 
glowed with shame, and whose heart nc 
beat at the sound of praise, is not desti; 
for any honourable distinction ; is life 
to grovel in the sordid quest of gain, 01 
slumber life away in the indolence of sel 
pleasures. 

Abstracting from the sentiments wr 
are connected with the love of praise 
a principle of action, the esteem of our 
low creatures is an object which, on 
count of the advantages it brings, may 
lawfully pursued. It is necessary to 
successin every faiFand honest undertaki 
Not only our private interest, but our p 
lie usefulness, depends in a great meats 
upon it. The sphere of our influence 
contracted or enlarged in proportion to 
degree in which we enjoy the good opin 
of the public. Men listen with an un 1 
ling ear to one whom they do not hono 
while a respected character adds weight 
example, and authority to counsel, 
desire the esteem of others for the sak< 
its effects, is not only allowable, but mm; 
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cases is our duty ; and to be totally indif- sermon 
ferent to praise or censure, is so far from VL 
being a virtue, that it is a real defect in 
character. 

But while the love of praise is admitted 
to be a natural, and, in so many respects, 
an useful principle of action, we are to 
observe, that it is entitled to no more than 
our secondary regard. It has its boun- 
dary set ; by transgressing which, it is at 
once transformed from an inpocent into a 
most dangerous passion. More sacred and 
venerable principles claim the chief direc- 
tion of human conduct. All the good 
effects which we have ascribed to the desire 
of praise, are produced by it when remain- 
ing in a subordinate station. But when, 
passing its natural line, it becomes the 
ruling spring of conduct ; when the regard 
which we pay to the opinions of men, 
encroaches on that reverence which we owe 
to the voice of conscience and the sense of 
duty ; the love of praise having then gone 
out of its proper place, instead of impro- 
ving, corrupts ; and instead of elevating, de- 
bases our nature. The proportion which this 

passion 
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seemon passion holds to other principles of action, 
**• . is what renders it either innocent or crrmfc 
nal. The crime with which the Jewish 
rulers are charged in the text, was not that 
they loved the praise of men ; but that they 
loved it more than the praise of God. 

Even in cases where there is no direct 
competition between our duty and our 
fancied honour, between the praise of men 
and the praise of God, the passion for ap- 
plause may become criminal, by occupying 
the place of a better principle. When vain- 
glory usurps 'the throne of virtue ; when 
ostentation produces actions which con- 
science ought to have dictated; such actions, 
however specious, have ho claim to moral 
or religious praise. We know that good 
deeds, done merely to be seen of men, lose 
their reward with God. If, on occasion of 
some trying conjuncture, which makes us 
hesitate concerning our line of conduct, the 
first question which occurs to us be, not 
whether an action is right in itself, and such 
as a good man ought to perform, but whe- 
ther it is such as will find acceptance with 
the world, and be favourable to our fame, 
the conclusion is too evident, that the desire 

11 of 
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of applause has obtained an undue ascendant, sermon 
What a wise and good man ought to study, V1, 
is to preserve his mind free from any such 
solicitude concerning praise, as may be in 
hazard of overcoming his sense of duty. 
The approbation of men he may wish to 
obtain, as far as is consistent with the ap- 
probation of God. But when both cannot 
be enjoyed together, there ought to be no 
suspense. He is to retire, contented with 
the testimony of a good conscience ; and to 
show, by the firmness of his behaviour, that, 
in the cause of truth and virtue, he is supe- 
riour to all opinion. — Let us now proceed 
to consider the arguments which should 
support such a spirit, and guard us against 
the improper influence of praise or censure 
in the course of our duty. 

In the first place, the praise of men is 
not an object of such value in itself, as 
to be entitled to become the leading prin- 
ciple of conduct. We degrade our charac- 
ter, when we allow it more than subordinate 
regard. Like other worldly goods, it is apt 
to dazzle us with a false lustre; but if 
we would ascertain its true worth, let us 

vol. ii. l reflect 
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sermon religion is calculated to promote a spirit of 
^ humanity and compassion among men, by 
those very means which it employs for in- 
spiring devotion towards God. We are 
now drawing nigh to the Supreme Being 
through a Mediator, for whose compassion 
we pray, on accdunt of the experience which 
he has had of our frailty. We trust, that 
having been acquainted with distress, he 
will not despise nor abhor the affliction of the 
afflicted. The argument by which we plead 
for his compassion, concludes still more 
strongly for mutual charity, and sympathy, 
with one another. ; He, who in the midst 
of the comirion sufferings of life, feels not 
for the distressed ; he, who relents not at his 
neighbour's grief, nor scans his failings 
with the eye of a brother, must be sensible 
that he excludes himself from the commi- 
seration of Christ. He makes void the 
argument by »hich be pleads for his mercy; 
nay he establishes a precedent against him- 
self. Thus, the Christian religion approves 
itself as worthy of God, by connecting 
devotion in strict union with charity. As 
in its precepts the love of God and the love 

of 
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of man are joined, so in its institution the sermon 
exercise of both is called forth ; and to v * 
worship Go4 through the mediation of a 
compassionate High Priest, necessarily sup- 
poses^in the worshippers a spirit of com* 
passion towards their own brethren. 
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SERMON VI. 



On the Love of Praise. 



John, xii. 43. 

For they loved the praise of men more than 

the praise of God. 

sermon HTHE state of man on earth, is mani- 
festly designed for the trial of his 
virtue. Temptations everywhere occur; 
and perpetual vigilance and attention are 
required. There is no passion or principle 
of action in his nature, which may not, if 
left to itself, betray him into some criminal 
excess. Corruption gains entrance, not only 
by those passions which are apparently of 
dangerous tendency, such as covetousness, 
and love of pleasure ; but by means of those 
also which are seemingly the most fair and 
innocent, such as the desire of esteem and 

praise* 
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praise. Of this the text suggests a remark- sermon 
able instance. When our Lord appeared , y if _ 
in the land of Judea, the purity of his doc- 
trine, and the evidence of his miracles, 
procured him a considerable number of fol- 
lowers, chiefly among the lower classes of 
men. But the Pharisees, who were the 
leading, and fashionable sect, galled with 
the freedom of his reproofs, decried him as 
an impostor. Hence it came to pass, that 
though some of the rulers believed in him, yet $ 
because of the Pharisees, they did not confess 
him. Rulers, persons who, by their rank and 
education, ought to have been superiour to 
any popular prejudice, were so far overawed 
by the opinions of others, as to stifle their 
conviction, to dissemble their faith,, and to 
join with the prevailing party, in condemn? 
ing one whom in their hearts they revered : 
for which this reason is given, that they 
hoed the, praise of men % more than jthe prqisp 
of Go4* - Since, then, the love of praise cap 
mislead men into such, culpable ^nd di$h<j>- 
neat conduct, let us, with some attention, 

***.****».* <*,***. ut» 8 

cpiwider hovtriaritis an allowable principle 
erf action; when it begins to be criminal; 

■:i- and 
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sermon and upon what accounts we ought to guard 
v*- against its acquiring the entire ascendant* 

We are intended by Providence to be con- 
nected with one another in society. Single 
unassisted individuals could make small ad- 
vances towards any valuable improvement. 
By means of society our wants are supplied, 
and our lives rendered comfortable ; our 
capacities are enlarged, and our virtuous 
affections called forth into proper exercise. 
In order to confirm our mutual connexion, 
it was necessary that some attracting power, 
which had the effect of drawing men toge* 
ther,and strengthening the soetetkies, should 
pervade the human system* - Nothing could 
more happily fulfil; this purpose, than our 
being so formed as to desire the esteem, and 
to delight in the good opinion, of each other. 
Had such a propensity been wanting, and 
selfish principles left to occupy its place, 
society must have proved an unharmonious 
and discordant state. Instead of mutual at- 
traction, a repulsive power would have pre- 
vailed. Among men who bad no regard 
to the approbation of one another, all inter- 
course would have been jarribg and offen- 
sive. 
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sive. For the wisest ends, therefore, the sermon 

VI 

desire of praise was made an original and 
powerful principle in the human breast. 

To a variety of good purposes it is sub- 
servient, and on many occasions co-operates 
with the principle of virtue. It awakens 
us from sloth, invigorates activity, and sti- 
mulates our efforts to excel. It has given 
rise to most of the splendid, and to many of 
the useful enterprises of men. It has ani- 
mated the patriot and fired the hero. Mag- 
nanimity, generosity, and fortitude are what 
all mankind admire. Hence, such as were 
actuated by the desire of extensive fame, 
have been prompted to deeds which either 
participated of the spirit, or, at least, car- 
ried the appearance of distinguished virtue. 
The desire of praise is generally connected 
with all the finer sensibilities of human na- 
ture. . It affords a ground on which exhor- 
tation, counsel, and reproof, can work a pro- 
per effect. Whereas to be entirely destitute 
of this passion, betokens an ignoble mind, 
on which no moral impression is easily 
made. Where there is no desire of praise, 
there will be also no sense of reproach : 
and if that be extinguished, one of the 

principal 
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sermon principal guards of virtue is removed, and 
^ the path opened to many opprobrious 
pursuits. He whose countenance never 
glowed with shame, and whose heart never 
beat at the sound of praise, is not destined 
for any honourable distinction; is likely 
to grovel in the sordid quest of gain, or to 
slumber life away in the indolence of selfish 
pleasures. 

Abstracting from the sentiments which 
are connected with the love of praise as 
a principle of action, the esteem of our fel- 
low creatures is an object which, on ac- 
count of the advantages it brings, may be 
lawfully pursued. It is necessary to our 
success in every fairand honest undertaking* 
Not only our private interest, but our pub- 
lic usefulness, depends in a great measure 
upon it. The sphere of our influence is 
contracted or enlarged in proportion to the 
degree in which we enjoy the good opinion 
of the public. Men listen with an unwil- 
ling ear to one whom they do not honour ; 
while a respected character adds weight to 
example, and authority to counsel. To 
desire the esteem of others for the sake of 
its effects, is not only allowable, but in many 

cases 
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cases is our duty ; and to be totally indif- sermon 
ferent to praise or censure, is so far from VL 
being a virtue, that it is a real defect in 
character. 

But while the love of praise is admitted 
to be a natural, and, in so many respects, 
an useful principle of action, we are to 
observe, that it is entitled to no more than 
our secondary regard. It has its boun- 
dary set ; by transgressing which, it is at 
once transformed from an inpocent into a 
most dangerous passion. More sacred and 
venerable principles claim the chief direc- 
tion of human conduct. All the good 
effects which we have ascribed to the desire 
of praise, are produced by it when remain- 
ing in a subordinate station. But when, 
passing its natural line, it becomes the 
ruling spring of conduct ; when the regard 
which we pay to the opinions of men, 
encroaches on that reverence which we owe 
to the voice of conscience and the sense of 
duty ; the love of praise having then gone 
out of its proper place, instead of impro- 
ving, corrupts ; and instead of elevating, de- 
bases our nature. The proportion which this 

passion 
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atMON passion holds to other principles of action, 
^ is what renders it either innocent or crimi- 
nal. The crime with which the Jewish 
rulers are charged in the text, was not that 
they loved the praise of men ; but that they 
loved it more than the praise of God. 

Even in cases where there is no direct 
competition between our duty and our 
fancied honour, between the praise of men 
and the praise of God, the passion for ap- 
plause may become criminal, by occupying 
the place of a better principle. When vain- 
glory usurps-the throne of virtue; when 
ostentation produces actions which con- 
science ought to have dictated; such actions, 
however specious, have no claim to moral 
or religious praise. We know that good 
deeds, done merely to be seen of men, lose 
their reward with God. If, on occasion of 
some trying conjuncture, which makes us 
hesitate concerning our line of conduct, the 
first question which occurs to us be, not 
whether an action is right in itself, and such 
as a good man ought to perform, but whe- 
ther it is such as will find acceptance with 
the world, and be favourable to our fame, 
the conclusion is too evident, that the desire 
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of applause has obtained an undue ascendant, sermon 
What a wise and good man ought to study, VL 
is to preserve his mind free from any such 
solicitude concerning praise, as may be in 
hazard of overcoming his sense of duty. 
The approbation of men he may wish to 
obtain, as far as is consistent with the ap- 
probation of God. But when both cannot 
be enjoyed together, there ought to be no 
suspense. He is to retire, contented with 
the testimony of a good conscience ; and to 
show, by the firmness of his behaviour, that, 
in the cause of truth and virtue, he is supe- 
riour to all opinion. — Let us now proceed 
to consider the arguments which should 
support such a spirit, and guard us against 
the improper influence of praise or censure 
in the course of our duty. 

In the first place, the praise of men is 
not an object of such value in itself, as 
to be entitled to become the leading prin- 
ciple of conduct. We degrade our charac- 
ter, when we allow it more than subordinate 
regard. Like other worldly goods, it is apt 
to dazzle us with a false lustre; but if 
we would ascertain its true worth, let us 
. vol. ii. l reflect 
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stRMON V tT P°^ of view, as a medicinal plan, in- 
^- i tended both for the recovery of toankind 
from guilt, and for their consolation under 
trouble. The law was given by Moses ; but 
grace and truth canie by Jesus Christ. The 
Law fras a dispensation of mere authority. 
The Gospel is a dispensation, not of 
authority only, but of relief. If it discovers 
new duties and imposes new obligations, it 
opens also sources of comfort which were 
before unknown to the world. 

A Mediator between G.od and his crea- 
tures was an object after which men in all 
nations, and under all forms of religion, 
had long and anxiously sought. The follies 
of superstition have served to disclose to us, 
in this .instance the -sentiments of nature. 
Thb whole religion of paganism was a sys- 
tem of mediation and intercession. De- 
pressed by a conscious sense of guilt, nature 
»hVunk at the thought of adventuring on a 
direct Approach to the Sovereign of theuni- 
Vetse ; and laboured to find out some auspi- 
cious introductor t<i> that awful presence. 
ISTith : blind* 'and trembling eagerness the 
*a tioti s fled to subordinate deities, .to tu te* 

5 lar 
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lar gods, and to departed spirits, as their setoon 
patrons and advocates above. Them they -V s 
studied to sooth with such costly gifts, such 
pompous rites, or such humble &upplica- 
tions as they thought might incline them 
to favour their cause, and, to support their 
interests with the Supreme Divinity. While 
mankind were bewildered in this darkness, 
the Gospel not only revealed the true Me- 
diator, who in this view may be justly 
called the desire of all nations, but placed his 
character and office in a light most admi- 
rably fitted, as has been shewn in this Dis- 
course, to support the interest of virtue in 
the world, and to encourage the humble, 
without flattering-the presumptuous. What 
plan of religion could be more suited tathe 
circumstances of man, or more worthy 
of the goodness of his Creator? What 
more animating to the pious- worshipper, 
in performing those solemn acts of devo- 
tion to which we are called by the service, 
of this day ? 

I cannot conclude without taking 
notice how remarkably this dispensation of 

k 4 religion 
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sermon religion is calculated to promote a spirit of 
^_, humanity and compassion among men, by 
those very means which it employs for in- 
spiring devotion towards God. We are 
now drawing nigh to the Supreme Being 
through a Mediator, for whose compassion 
we pray^on accdunt of the experience which 
he has had of our frailty. We trust, that 
having been acquainted with distress, he 
will not despise nor abhor the affliction of the 
afflicted. The argument by which we plead 
for his compassion, concludes still more 
strongly for mutual charity, and sympathy, 
with one another. ; He, who in the midst 
of the common sufferings of life, feels not 
for the distressed ; he who relents not at his 
neighbour's grief, nor scans his failings 
with the eye of a brother, must be sensible 
that he excludes himself from the commi- 
seration of Christ. He makes void the 
argument by which he pleads for his mercy ; 
nay he establishes a precedent against him- 
self. Thus, the Christian religion approves 
itself as worthy of God, by connecting 
devotion in strict union with charity. As 
in its precepts the love of God and the love 

of 
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of man are joined, so in its institution the sermon 
exercise of both is called forth; and to v * 
worship God through the mediation of a 
compassionate High Priest, necessarily sup- 
pose&"ln the worshippers a spirit of com- 
passion towards their own brethren. 
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SERMON VI. 

On the Lorn of Praise* 



John, xii. 43. 

For they loved the praise of men more than 

the praise of God. 

THHE state of man on earth, is mani- 
festly designed for the trial of his 
virtue. Temptations everywhere occur; 
and perpetual vigilance and attention are 
required. There is no passion or principle 
of action in his nature, which may not, if 
left to itself, betray him into some criminal 
excess. Corruption gains entrance, not only 
by those passions which are apparently of 
dangerous tendency, such as covetousness, 
and love of pleasure ; but by means of those 
also which are seemingly* the most fair and 
innocent, such as the desire of esteem and 

praise. 
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praise. Of this the text suggests a remark- sebmoh 
able instance. When our Lord appeared t ^ l -_ t 
in the land of Judea, the purity of his doc- 
trine, and the evidence of his miracles, 
procured him a considerable number of fol- 
lowers, chiefly among the lower classes of 
men. But the Pharisees, who were the 
leading, and fashionable sect, galled with 
the freedom of his reproofs, decried him as 
an impostor. Hence it came to pass, that 
though some of the rulers believed in him, yet $ 
because of the Pharisees, they did not coif ess 
him. Rulers, persons who, by their rank and 
education, ought to have been su peri our to 
any popular prejudice, were so far overawed 
by the opinions of others, as to stifle their 
conviction, to dissemble their faith, and to 
join with the prevailing party, in condemn? 
ing one whom in their hearts they revered : 
for which this reason iw given, that they 
loved th#,praise of men, more than the prqise 
of God* i f Since, then,, the love of praise, p#,n 
mislead rotti into such, culpable qnd.dj3b.9- 
neat conduct, let us, with some attention, 
famine the nature of this passion. £<et us 
consider ho\^ iar it is an allowable principle 
offtetito; when it begins to be criminal; 

and 
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sermon and upon what accounts we ought to guard 
w- against its acquiring the entire ascendant. 

We are intended by Providence to be con- 
nected with one another in society. Single 
unassisted individuals could make small ad- 
vances towards any valuable improvement. 
By means of society our wants are supplied, 
and our lives rendered comfortable ; our 
capacities are enlarged, and our virtuous 
affections called forth into proper exercise. 
In order to confirm our mutual connexion, 
it was necessary that some attracting power, 
which had the effect of drawing men toge- 
ther, and strengthening the social ties, should 
pervade the human system* Nothing could 
more happily fulfil ^ this purpose,' than our 
being so formed as to desire the esteem, and 
to delight in the good opinion, of each other. 
Had such a propensity been wanting, and 
selfish principles left to occupy its place, 
society must have proved an unharmonious 
and discordant state. Instead of mutual at- 
traction, a repulsive power would have pre- 
vailed. Among men who bad no regard 
to the approbation of one another, all inter- 
course would have been jarring and offen- 
sive. 
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sive. For the wisest ends, therefore, the sermon 

VI 

desire of praise was made an original and 
powerful principle in the human breast. 

To a variety of good purposes it is sub- 
servient, and on many occasions co-operates 
with the principle of virtue. It awakens 
us from sloth, invigorates activity, and sti- 
mulates our efforts to ex;cel. It has given 
rise to most of the splendid, and to many of 
the useful enterprises of men. It has ani- 
mated the patriot and fired the hero. Mag- 
nanimity, generosity, and fortitude are what 
all mankind admire. Hence, such as were 
actuated by the desire of extensive fame, 
have been prompted to deeds which either 
participated of the spirit, or, at least, car- 
ried the appearance of distinguished virtue. 
The desire of praise is generally connected 
with all the finer sensibilities of human na- 
ture. . It affords a ground on which exhor- 
tation, counsel, and reproof, can work a pro- 
per effect. Whereas to be entirely destitute 
of this passion, betokens an ignoble mind, 
on which no moral impression is easily 
made. Where there is no desire of praise, 
there will be also no sense of reproach : 
and if that be extinguished, one of the 

principal 
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sermon principal guards of virtue is removed, and 
^ the path opened to many opprobrious 
pursuits. He whose countenance never 
glowed with shame, and whose heart never 
beat at the sound of praise, is not destined 
for any honourable distinction; is likely 
to grovel in the sordid quest of gain, or to 
slumber life away in the indolence of selfish 
pleasures. 

Abstracting from the sentiments which 
are connected with the love of praise as 
a principle of action, the esteem of our fel- 
low creatures is an object which, on ac- 
count of the advantages it brings, may be 
lawfully pursued. It is necessary to our 
success in every fair and honest undertaking. 
Not only our private interest, but our pub- 
lic usefulness, depends in a great measure 
upon it. The sphere of our influence ia 
contracted or enlarged in proportion to the 
degree in which we enjoy the good opinion 
of the public. Men listen with an unwil- 
ling ear to one whom they do not honour ; 
while a respected character adds weight to 
example, and authority to counsel. To 
desire the esteem of others for the sake of 
its effects, is not only allowable, but in many 

cases 
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cases is our duty ; and to be totally indif- sermon 
ferent to praise or censure, is so far from VL 
being a virtue, that it is a real defect in 
character* 

But while the love of praise is admitted 
to be a natural, and, in so many respects, 
an useful principle of action, we are to 
observe, that it is entitled to no more than 
our secondary regard. It has its boun- 
dary set ; by transgressing which, it is at 
once transformed from an innocent into a 
most dangerous passion. More sacred and 
venerable principles claim the chief direc- 
tion of human conduct. All the good 
effects which we have ascribed to the desire 
of praise, are produced by it when remain- 
ing in a subordinate station. But when, 
passing its natural line, it becomes the 
ruling spring of conduct ; when the regard 
which we pay to the opinions of men, 
encroaches on that reverence which we owe 
to the voice of conscience and the sense of 
duty ; the love of praise having then gone 
out of its proper place, instead of impro- 
ving, corrupts ; and instead of elevating, de- 
bases our nature. The proportion which this 

passion 
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sermon religion is calculated to promote a spirit of 
^1 lj humanity and compassion among men, by 
those very means which it employs for in- 
spiring devotion towards God. *We are 
now drawing nigh to the Supreme Being 
through a Mediator, for whose compassion 
wepray>on accdunt of the experience which 
he has had of our frailty. We trust, that 
having been acquainted with distress, he 
will not despise nor abhor the affliction of the 
afflicted. The argument by which we plead 
for his compassion, concludes still more 
strongly for mutual charity, and sympathy, 
with one another. * ; He, who in the midst 
of the common sufferings of life, feels not 
for the distressed ; he t who relents not at his 
neighbour's grief, nor scans his failings 
with theeye of a brother, must be sensible 
that he excludes himself from the commi- 
seration of Christ. He ! makes void the 
argument bjr which he pleads for h» mercy; 
nay he establishes a precedent against him- 
self. Thus, the Christian religion apprdves 
itself as worthy of God, by connecting 
devotion in strict union with charity. As 
in its precepts the love of God and the love 

of 
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of man are joined, so in its institution the sermon 
exercise of both is called forth ; and to v * 
worship God through the mediation of a 
compassionate High Priest, necessarily sup- 
pose&dn the worshippers a spirit of com- 
passion towards their own brethren. 
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SERMON VL 



On the Love of Praise. 



John, xii. 43. 

For they loved the praise of men more than 

the praise of God. 

sermon TTHE state of man on earth, is mani- 
festly designed for the trial of his 
virtue. Temptations everywhere occur; 
and perpetual vigilance and attention are 
required. There is no passion or principle 
of action in his nature, which may not, if 
left to itself, betray him into some criminal 
excess. Corruption gains entrance, not only 
by those passions which are apparently of 
dangerous tendency, such as covetousness, 
and love of pleasure ; but by means of those 
also which are seemingly the most fair and 
innocent, such as the desire of esteem and 

praise- 
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praise. Of this the text suggests a remark- sermon 
able instance. When our Lord appeared , ^ lf _ 
in the land of Judea, the purity of his doc- 
trine, and the evidence of his miracles, 
procured him a considerable number of fol- 
lowers, chiefly among the lower classes of 
men. But the Pharisees, who were the 
leading, and fashionable sect, galled with 
the freedom of his reproofs, decried him as 
an impostor. Hence it came to pass, that 
though some of the rulers believed in him, yet $ 
because of the Pharisees 9 they did not confess 
him. Rulers, persons who, by their rank and 
education, ought to have been superiour to 
any popular prejudice, were so far overawed 
by the opinions of others, as to stifle their 
conviction, to dissemble their faith, and to 
join with the prevailing party, in condemn* 
ing one whom in their .hearts they revered : 
for which this reason is given, that they 
loved the, praise of men 9 more than the prqist 
of Ge& : Since, then, the love of praise, g#A 
mislead men into such, culpable qnd djsfh.9- 
oeat conduit* let us, with some attention, 
famine the nature of this passion. Let us 
consider hollar it is an allowable principle 
of ftctito; when it begins to be criminal; 

and 
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sermon and upon what accounts we ought to guard 
^ against its acquiring the entire ascendant* 

We are intended by Providence to be con- 
nected with one another in society. Single 
unassisted individuals could make small ad- 
vances towards any valuable improvement. 
By means of society our wants are supplied, 
and our lives rendered comfortable; our 
capacities are enlarged, and our virtuous 
affections called forth- into proper exercise* 
In order to confirm our mutual connexion, 
it was necessary that some attracting power, 
which had the effect of drawing men toge* 
ther,and strengthening the social ties, should 
pervade the human system* Nothing could 
more happily fulfil; this purpose,' than our 
being so formed as to desire th^ esteem, and 
to delight in the good opinion^ of each other. 
Had such a propensity been wanting, and 
selfish principles * kft to occupy its place, 
society must have proved an unharmonious 
and discordant state. Instead of mutual at- 
traction, a repulsive power would have pre- 
vailed. Among men who bad no regard 
to the approbation of one another, all inter- 
course would have been jarrihg and offen- 
sive. 
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sive. For the wisest ends, therefore, the sermon 
desire of praise was made an original and 
powerful principle in the human breast. 

To a variety of good purposes it is sub- 
servient, and on many occasions co-operates 
with the principle of virtue. It awakens 
us from sloth, invigorates activity, and sti- 
mulates our efforts to excel. It has given 
rise to most of the splendid, and to many of 
the useful enterprises of men. It has ani- 
mated the patriot and fired the hero. Mag- 
nanimity, generosity, and fortitude are what 
all mankind admire. Hence, such as were 
actuated by the desire of extensive fame, 
have been prompted to deeds which either 
participated of the spirit, or, at least, car- 
ried the appearance of distinguished virtue. 
The desire of praise is generally connected 
with all the finer sensibilities of human na- 
ture. : It affords a ground on which exhor- 
tation, counsel, and reproof, can work a pro- 
per effect. Whereas to be entirely destitute 
of this passion, betokens an ignoble mind, 
on which no moral impression is easily 
made. Where there is no desire of praise, 
there will be also no sense of reproach : 
and if that be extinguished, one of the 

principal 
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h principal guards of virtue is removed, and 
^ the path opened to many opprobrious 
pursuits. He whose countenance never 
glowed with shame, and whose heart never 
beat at the sound of praise, is not destined 
for any honourable distinction; is likely 
to grovel in the sordid quest of gain, or to 
slumber life away in the indolence of selfish 
pleasures. 

Abstracting from the sentiments which 
are connected with the love of praise as 
a principle of action, the esteem of our fel- 
low creatures is an object which, on ac- 
count of the advantages it brings, may be 
lawfully pursued. It is necessary to our 
success in every fair and honest undertaking. 
Not only our private interest, but our pub- 
lic usefulness, depends in a great measure 
upon it. The sphere of our influence is 
contracted or enlarged in proportion to the 
degree in which we enjoy the good opinion 
of the public. Men listen with an unwil- 
ling ear to one whom they do not honour ; 
while a respected character adds weight to 
example, and authority to counsel. To 
desire the esteem of others for the sake of 
its effects, is not only allowable, but in many 

cases 
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cases is our duty ; and to be totally indif- sermon 
ferent to praise or censure, is so far from VL 
being a virtue, that it is a real defect in 
character. 

But while the love of praise is admitted 
to be a natural, and, in so many respects, 
an useful principle of action, we are to 
observe, that it is entitled to no more than 
our secondary regard. It has its boun- 
dary set ; by transgressing which, it is at 
once transformed from an innocent into a 
most dangerous passion. More sacred and 
venerable principles claim the chief direc- 
tion of human conduct. All the good 
effects which we have ascribed to the desire 
of praise, are produced by it when remain- 
ing in a subordinate station. But when, 
passing its natural line, it becomes the 
ruling spring of conduct ; when the regard 
which we pay to the opinions of men, 
encroaches on that reverence which we owe 
to the voice of conscience and the sense of 
duty ; the love of praise having then gone 
out of its proper place, instead of impro- 
ving, corrupts ; and instead of elevating, de- 
bases our nature. The proportion which this 

passion 
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skimon passion holds to other principles of action, 
**• . is what renders it either innocent or crimi* 
nal. The crime with which the Jewish 
rulers are charged in the text, was not that 
they loved the praise of men ; but that they 
loved it more than the praise of God. 

Even in cases where there is no direct 
competition between our duty and our 
fancied honour, between the praise of men 
and the praise of God, the passion for ap- 
plause may become criminal, by occupying 
the place of abetter principle. When vain- 
glory usurps -the throne of virtue ; when 
ostentation produces actions which con- 
science ought to have dictated; such actions, 
however specious, have no claim to moral 
or religious praise. We know that good 
deeds, done merely to be seen of men, lose 
their reward with God. If, on occasion of 
some trying conjuncture, which makes us 
hesitate concerning our line of conduct, the 
first question which occurs to us be, not 
whether an action is right in itself, and such 
as a good man ought to perform, but whe- 
ther it is such as will find acceptance with 
the world, and be favourable to our fame, 
the conclusion is too evident, that the desire 

11 of 
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of applause has obtained an undue ascendant, sermon 
What a wise and good man ought to study, m ' 
is to preserve his mind free from any such 
solicitude concerning praise, as may be in 
hazard of overcoming his sense of duty. 
The approbation of men he may wish to 
obtain, as far as is consistent with the ap- 
probation of God. But when both cannot 
be enjoyed together, there ought to be no 
suspense. He is to retire, contented with 
the testimony of a good conscience ; and to 
show, by the firmness of his behaviour, that, 
in the cause of truth and virtue, he is supe- 
rioiir to all opinion. — Let us now proceed 
to consider the arguments which should 
support such a spirit, and guard us against 
the improper influence of praise or censure 
in the course of our duty. 

In the first place, the praise of men is 
not an object of such value in itself, as 
to be entitled to become the leading prin- 
ciple x>f conduct. We degrade our charac- 
ter, when we allow it more than subordinate 
regard. Like other worldly goods, it is apt 
to dazzle us with a false lustre; but if 
we would ascertain its true worth, let us 
. vol. ii. £ reflect 
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staMON p w point of view, as a medicinal plain, in- 
^1 J tended^ both for the recovery of tnankind 
from guilt, and for their consolation under 
•ttouble. The law was given by Moses ; but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. The 
Law #as a dispensation of mere authority. 
The Gospel is a dispensation, not of 
authority only, but of relief. If it discovers 
new duties and imposes new obligations, it 
opens also sources of comfort which were 
before unknown to the world. 

A Mediator between God and his crea- 
tures was an object after which men in all 
nations, and under all forms of religion, 
had long and anxiously sought. The follies 
of superstition have served to disclose to us, 
in this instance the sentiments of nature. 
Thb whole religion) of paganisth was a sys- 
tem of niediation and intercession. De- 
preyed by * conscious sense of guilt, nature 
shVunk at the thought of adventuring on a 
direct aipproath to the Sovereign of theuni- 
tretae ; aod laboured to find out some auspi- 
cious introductor t6 that awful presence. 
With bMnd 1 i and trembling eagerness the 
nations jfted to subordinate deities, to tu te» 

"& lar 
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lar gods, and to departed spirits, as their sermon 
patrons and advocates above* Them they ^ s 
studied to sooth with such costly gifts, such 
pompous rites, or such humble supplica- 
tions as they thought might incline them 
to favour their cause, and, to support their 
interests with the Supreme Divinity. While 
mankind were bewildered in this darkness, 
the Gospel not only revealed the true Me- 
diator, who in this view may be justly 
called the desire of all nations, but placed his 
character and office in a light most admi- 
jrably fitted, as has been shewn in thb Dis- 
course, to support the interest of virtue in 
the world, and to encourage the humble, 
without flattering-the presumptuous. What 
plan of religion could be more suited to the 
circumstances of man, or more worthy 
of the goodness of his Creator P What 
more animating to the pious- worshipper, 
in performing those solemn acts of devo- 
tion to which we are called by the service, 
of this day ? 

I cannot conclude without taking 
notice how remarkably this dispensation of 

k 4 religion 
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sermon religion is calculated to promote a spirit of 
^ _ t humanity and compassion among men, by 
those very means which it employs for in- 
spiring devotion towards God. We are 
now drawing nigh to the Supreme Being 
through a Mediator, for whose compassion 
we pray, on accdunt of the experience which 
he has had of our frailty. We trust, that 
having been acquainted with distress, he 
will not despise nor abhor the affliction of the 
afflicted. The argument by which we plead 
for his compassion, concludes still more 
strongly for mutual charity, and sympathy, 
with one another. * * He, who in the midst 
of the comirion sufferings of life, feels not 
for the distressed ; he who relents not at his 
neighbour's grief, nor scans his failings 
with the* eye of a brother, must be sensible 
that he excludes himself from the commi- 
seration of Christ. He makes void the 
argument by which he pleads for his mercy ; 
nay he establishes a precedent against him- 
self. Thus, the Christian religion approves 
itself as worthy of God, by connecting 
devotion in strict union with charity. As 
in its precepfs the love of God and the love 

of 
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of man are joined, so in its institution the sermon 
exercise of both is called forth ; and to Y * 
worship God through the mediation of a 
compassionate High Priest, necessarily sup- 
pose»"in the worshippers a spirit of com* 
passion towards their own brethren. 
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SERMON 
VI. 



John, xii. 43. 

For they loved the praise of men more than 

the praise of God. 

TTHE state of man on earth, is mani- 
festly designed for the trial of his 
virtue. Temptations everywhere occur; 
and perpetual vigilance and attention are 
required. There is no passion or principle 
of action in his nature, which may not, if 
left to itself, betray him into some criminal 
excess. Corruption gains entrance, not only 
by those passions which are apparently of 
dangerous tendency, such as covetousness, 
and love of pleasure ; but by means of those 
also which are seemingly the most fair and 
innocent, such as the desire of esteem and 

praise. 
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praise. Of this the text suggests a remark- sermon 
able instance. When our Lord appeared , v \ 
in the land of Judea, the purity of his doc- 
trine, and the evidence of his miracles, 
procured him a considerable number of fol- 
lowers, chiefly among the lower classes of 
men. But the Pharisees, who were the 
leading, and fashionable sect, galled with 
the freedom of his reproofs, decried him as 
An impostor. Hence it came to pass, that 
though some of the rulers believed in him, yet $ 
because of the Pharisees 9 they did not confess 
Mm. Rulers, persons who, by their rank and 
education, ought to have been superiour to 
any popular prejudice, were so far overawed 
by the opinions of others, as to stifle their 
conviction, to dissemble their faith,, and to 
join with the prevailing party, in condemn* 
ing one whom in their .hearts they revered : 
for which this reason is given, that they 
loved the, praise of mm$ more than the prime 
of Godi : ■ ; . Since, then, the love of praise, c#n 
mislead men into such, culpable qnd disfho- 
ne&t conduct, let us, with some attention, 
famine the nature of this passion. Let us 
consider ho# far it is an allowable principle 
o£ftcti<>n; when it begins to be criminal; 
•:.•!- and 
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sermon and upon what accounts we ought to guara 
w* against its acquiring the entire ascendant* 

We are intended by Providence to be con- 
nected with one another in society. Single 
unassisted individuals could make small ad- 
vances towards any valuable improvement. 
By means of society our wants are supplied, 
and our lives rendered comfortable ; our 
capacities are enlarged, and our virtuous 
affections called forth into proper exercise. 
In order to confirm our mutual connexion, 
it was necessary that some attracting power, 
which had the effect of drawing men toge- 
ther, and strengthening the social ties, should 
pervade the human systenu - Nothing could 
more happily fulfil^ this purpose,' than our 
being so formed as to desire the esteem, and 
to delight in the good opinion, of each other. 
Had such a propensity been wanting, and 
selfish principles left to occupy its place, 
society must have proved an unharmonious 
and discordant state. Instead of mutual at- 
traction, a repulsive power would have pre- 
vailed. Among men who bad no regard 
to the approbation of one another, all inter- 
course would have been jarring and offen- 
sive. 
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sive. For the wisest ends, therefore, the sermon 
desire of praise was made an original and 
powerful principle in the human breast. 

To a variety of good purposes it is sub- 
servient, and on many occasions co-operates 
with the principle of virtue. It awakens 
us from sloth, invigorates activity, and sti- 
mulates our efforts to excel. It has given 
rise to most of the splendid, and to many of 
the useful enterprises of men. It has ani- 
mated the patriot and fired the hero. Mag- 
nanimity, generosity, and fortitude are what 
all mankind admire. Hence, such as were 
actuated by the desire of extensive fame, 
have been prompted to deeds which either 
participated of the spirit, or, at least, car- 
ried the appearance of distinguished virtue. 
The desire of praise is generally connected 
with all the finer sensibilities of human na- 
ture. . It affords a ground on which exhor- 
tation, counsel, and reproof, can work a pro- 
per effect. Whereas to be entirely destitute 
of this passion, betokens an ignoble mind, 
on which no moral impression is easily 
made. Where there is no desire of praise, 
there will be also no sense of reproach : 
and if that be extinguished, one of the 

principal 
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ion principal guards of virtue is removed, and 
^ the path opened to many opprobrious 
pursuits. He whose countenance never 
glowed with shame, and whose heart never 
beat at the sound of praise, is not destined 
for any honourable distinction; is likely 
to grovel in the sordid quest of gain, or to 
slumber life away in the indolence of selfish 
pleasures. 

Abstracting from the sentiments which 
are connected with the love of praise as 
a principle of action, the esteem of our fel- 
low creatures is an object which, on ac- 
count of the advantages it brings, may be 
lawfully pursued. It is necessary to our 
success in every fairand honest undertaking. 
Not only our private interest, but our pub- 
lic usefulness, depends in a great measure 
upon it. The sphere of our influence is 
contracted or enlarged in proportion to the 
degree in which we enjoy the good opinion 
of the public. Men listen with an unwil- 
ling ear to one whom they do not honour ; 
while a respected character adds weight to 
example, and authority to counsel. To 
desire the esteem of others for the sake of 
its effects, is not only allowable, but in many 

cases 
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cases is our duty ; and to be totally indif- sermon 
ferent to praise or censure, is so far from VL 
being a virtue, that it is a real defect in 
character. 

But while the love of praise is admitted 
to be a natural, and, in so many respects, 
an useful principle of action, we are to 
observe, that it is entitled to no more than 
our secondary regard. It has its boun- 
dary set ; by transgressing which, it is at 
once transformed from an in.nocent into a 
most dangerous passion. More sacred and 
venerable principles claim the chief direc- 
tion of human conduct. All the good 
effects which we have ascribed to the desire 
of praise, are produced by it when remain- 
ing in a subordinate station. But when, 
passing its natural line, it becomes the 
ruling spring of conduct ; when the regard 
which we pay to the opinions of men, 
encroaches on that reverence which we owe 
to the voice of conscience and the sense of 
duty ; the love of praise having then gone 
out of its proper place, instead of impro- 
ving, corrupts ; and instead of elevating, de- 
bases our nature. The proportion which this 

passion 
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passion holds to other principles of action, 
is what renders it either innocent or crimi- 
nal. The crime with which the Jewish 
rulers are charged in the text, was not that 
they loved the praise of men ; but that they 
loved it more than the praise of God. 

Even in cases where there is no direct 
competition between our duty and our 
fancied honour, between the praise of men 
and the praise of God, the passion for ap- 
plause may become criminal, by occupying 
the place of a better principle. When vain- 
glory usurps the throne of virtue ; when 
ostentation produces actions which con- 
science ought to havedictated; such actions, 
however specious, have no claim to moral 
or religious praise. We know that good 
deeds, done merely to be seen of men, lose 
their reward with God. If, on occasion of 

• 

some trying conjuncture, which makes us 
hesitate concerning our line of conduct, the 
first question which occurs to us be, not 
whether an action is right in itself, and such 
as a good man ought to perform, but whe- 
ther it is such as will find acceptance with 
the world, and be favourable to our fame, 
the conclusion is too evident, that the desire 

11 of 
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of applause has obtained an undue ascendant sermon 
What a wise and good man ought to study, V1, 
is to preserve his mind free from any such 
solicitude concerning praise, as may be in 
hazard of overcoming his sense of duty. 
The approbation of ineii he may wish to 
obtain, as far as is consistent with the ap- 
probation of God. But when both cannot 
be enjoyed together, there ought to be no 
suspense. He is to retire, contented with 
the testimony of a good conscience ; and to 
show, by the firmness of his behaviour, that, 
in the cause of truth and virtue, he is supe- 
riour to all opinion. — Let us now proceed 
to consider the arguments which should 
support such a spirit, and guard us against 
the improper influence of praise or censure 
in the course of our duty. 

i. 

In the first place, the praise of men is 

not an object of such value in itself, as 
to be entitled to become the leading prin- 
ciple x>f conduct. We degrade our charac- 
ter, when we allow it more than subordinate 
regard. Like other worldly goods, it is apt 
to dazzle us with a false lustre; but if 
we would ascertain its true worth, let us 
vol. ii. l reflect 
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sermon rf^Gt.,)w&.0R:wtom it is bestowed, and 
m ' from whom it proceeds, Were tbe applause 
$f tbe world, always tbe reward of merit ; 
were it appropriated to such alone as by real 
abilities, or by worthy actions,, are entitled 
tp ri$e above th§ crowd, we might justly 
be flattered by possessing a rare and valuable 
jjistiaqtion. But, how far is this from be- 
ing the case in fact ?. How often have the 
despicable and the vile, by dexterously catch- 
ing the favour of the multitude, soared upon 
the, wi#g» of popular applause,, .while 
th$ virtuous and the deserving have been 
either buried in obscurity* or obliged to 
encounter the attacks of unjust reproach ? 
The laurels which human praise confers, are 
withered and Masted by the unworthiness 
of those who wear them* Let the man 
who is vain of public favour, be humbled, by 
the reflection that* in the midst of his suc- 
cess, be is mingled with a crowd of im- 
postors and deceivers, of hypocrites and en* 
tbusiasts* of ignorant pretenders and super- 
ficial reasoners, who, by various arts, have 
attained aa high a! rank as himself in tarn* 
poraryfame. 



;We 



Wc way easily be satisfied that applause &hpiqn 
will be often shared by the undeserving, if v 
ww allow ourselves to consider froqa whom 
it proceeds. When it is the approbation of 
the wise only, and the good, which is pur* 
wed, "the love of praise may be then ac- 
counted to contain itself within just bounds* 
and to run in its proper channel. But the 
testimony of the discerning few, modest and 
unassuming as they commonly are, fortas 
hot a small part of the public voice* It sel* 
dom amounts to more than a whisper, wbieh 
amidst the general clamour is drowned. 
When the love of praisehas taken possession 
of the mind, it confines not itself to an ob» 
jeqt so limited. It grows into an appetite 
for indiscriminate praise. And who are 
they that confer this praise ? A mixed mul- 
titude of men, who in their whole conduct 
are guided by humour and capric*, fer more 
than by reason ; who admire false appear- 
ances, and pursue false gods ; who inquire 
superficially and judge rashly ; whose senti- 
ments are for the most part erroneous, al- 
ways changeable and often : inconsistent. 
Nor let any one imagine, that by looking 
tbftve the crowd, and courting the praise of 

l 2 the 
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sermon the fashionable and the great, he makes sore 
^ of true honour. There are a great vulgar, as 
well as a small. Rank often makes no dif- 
ference in the understandings of men, or in 
their judicious distribution of praise. Lux* 
ury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as 
much influence in corrupting the sentiments 
of the great, as ignorance, bigotry, and pre- 
judice, have in misleading the opinions of 
the ' crowd. — And is it to such judges as 
these thatyou submit the supreme direction 
of your conduct? Do you stoop to court 
their favour as your chief distinction, when 
an object of so much juster and higher am- 
bition is presented to you in the praise of 
GW t God is the only unerring Judge of 
what is excellent. His approbation alone 
is the substance, all other praise is but the 
shadow of honour. The character which 
you bear in his sight, is your only real one. 
How contemptible does it render you, to be 
indifferent with respect to this, and to be 
solicitous about a name alone, a fictitious, 
imaginary character, which has no exist- 
ence except in the opinions of a few weak 
and credulous men around you ? They see 
no farther than the outside of things. They 
*- can 
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can judge of you by actions only f ; ;%nd apt sermon 
by the comprehensive view of all -your ac- 
tions, but by such merely as you have had 
opportunity of bringing forth to public no- 
tice. But the Sovereign $f . the world be- 
holds you in every light in which you caij 
be placed. The silent virtues of a generou* 
purpose, and a pious heart, attract his notice, 
equally with the most splendid deeds. From 
him you may ■ reap the praise of good ac T 
tions, which you had flo opportunity of per r 
forming. For he sees, them in their prin- 
ciple;! he judges, of .you by your intentions ; 
he knows what you Would have done. You 
miay be in his eyes a hero or a martyr, 
without undergoing the labours of the one 
or the sufferings of th^. other. His inspec- 
tion, therefore, opens a much wider field 
for praise, than what the world can afford 
you ; and for praise, too, certainly far more 
illustrious in the eye of reason. Ev$ry real 
artist 'studies to approve himself to, such as 
are knowing in his art. To their judgment 
he appeals. On their approbation he rests 
his character, and not on the praise of the 
unskilled and. rude. In the highest art of 
all, that of life and conduct, shall the opi- 

l 3 nions 
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to intos e>f -ij^orftnt men come into the most 
w dtetdh? competition with his approbation, 
who id the searfcher of all hearts, and the 
standard of all perfection ? —The testi mony 
of his praise is not indeed, as yet openly 
bfestdwed. But though the voice of the 
^mighty sound ndtin your ears, yet by con- 
scffent^e, his sacred vicegerent* it is capable 
6f being coiteyfed, to your heart. The 
softest whisper of '-divine approbation is 
BtiHseterto the soul <rf ^ virtuous man, than 
the lo&dfest shotiteof that tumultuary ap- 
p)a&& <#hich proceeds from the ; world • 

Consider, farther, how nfcrrbw and cir- 
^u&Sttribed in its limits that- fame is, which 
the Vftin-glorioutf man so eagerly pursues. 
"In drder to shew him this, I shall not bid 
Wm reflect that it is confined to a small 
; dkMct tff the earth ; and that when he*loofcs 
a littte beyond the regkm which he inhabits, 
he \Vill firid himself as touch unknown as 
th6 fnost obscure petson atotind him. I 
shall not desire him to consider, that in the 
gulph of oblivion, where all human me- 
toorials ar6 swallowed up, his name and 
feme must soon be inevitably lost. He may 
fateginethat ample honours remain to gra- 
tify 
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tify ambition, though his reputation extend sermon 
not over the whole globe, nor last till the VL 
end of time, but let him calmly reflect, 
that within the narrow boundaries of that 
country to which he belongs, and during 
that small portion of time which his life fills 
up, his reputation, great as he may fancy 
it to be, occupies no more than an incon- 
siderable corner. Let him think what mul- 
titudes of those among whom he dwells, are 
totally ignorant of his name and character; 
how many imagine themselves tqo import- 
ant to regard him ; how many are too much 
occupied with their own wants and pursuits, 
to pay him the least attention ; and where 
his reputation is in any degree spread* how 
often it has been attacked, and how maiiy 
rivals are daily rising to abate it : Having 
attended to these circumstances he will find 
sufficient materials for humiliation in the 
midst of the highest applause.—--— Frotn all 
these considerations it clearly appears, that 
though the esteem of our fellow-creatures 
be pleasing, and the pursuit of it, in a mo- 
derate degree, be fair and lawful, yet that 
it affords no such object to desire, as entitles 
it to be a ruling principle. 

ir 4 In 
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In the second place, an excessive love of 
praise never fails to undermine the regard 
due to conscience, and to corrupt the heart. 
It turns off the eye of the mind from the 
ends which it ought chiefly to keep in view ; 
and sets up a false light for its guide. Its 
influence is the more dangerous, as the co- 
lour which it assumes is often fair ; and its 
garb and appearance are nearly allied to 
that of virtue. The love of glory, I before 
admitted, may give .birth to actions which 
are both splendid and useful. At a distance, 
they strike |he pye with uncommon bright- 
ness; but, oij.a nearer and stricter survey, 
their lustre M often .tarnished. They are 
found to want that sacred and venerable dig- 
nity which characterises true virtue, Little 
pasftgnsand selfish interests entered in to the 
motives of those wha performed them* .They 
wcsre jealoiup of a, competitor, They sought 
to humbler rival. They looked, round for 
spectators to admire thexn. AIL is magna- 
nimity, generosity, apd courage,, to public 
view* But the ignohle source whence these 
seemipg .virtues t^ke, .their rise, is hidden* 
Without, appears the hero; within is found 
the man of dust ^ndj fetey* Consult such as 

have 
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have been intimately connected with the sermon 
followers of renown ; and seldom or never 
will you find that they held them in the 
same esteem with those who viewed them: 
from afar. There is nothing, except sim- 
plicity of intention, and purity of principle, 
that can stand the test of near approach 
and strict examination. 

But, supposing the virtue of vain-glorious 
men not to:be always false, it certainly can- 
not be depended upon as firm or sure. Con- 
stancy and steadiness are to be looked for 
from him only whose conduct is regulated 
by a sense of what is ri^ht ; whose praise, is 
not ofmenjbut of God ; whose motive todis? 
charge hifc duty is always the Siapie, Ctmage; 
as muchdftyot please^ the situaliQn.pf such 
a man; let: applause or let censure bfc his 
lot ; let the public voices which this. day 
has extolled &ira, to-ihorrow fts loudly: decry 
iiim; on.the fteoour/of his behavjouto^hese 
changes produce no effect.; He moves -in 
a higher sphere. As the, sub: in bis orbit'is 
not interrupted by the mists and .storms #f 
the atmosphere below ;.-tso,; regardless, of the 
opinions-ef men, through honour and dis- 
honour, through good report and bad report* 

3 he 
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rmon he pursues the path which conscience ha* 
^ marked out. Whereas the apparent virtues 
of : that man whose eye is fixed bn the world 
are precarious and temporary. Supported 
only by circumstances, occasions, and par- 
ticular regards, they fluctuate and fall with 
these. Excited by public admiration, they 
disappear when it is withdrawn ; like those 
exhalations which, raised by heat from the 
earth, glitter in the air with momentary 
splendour, and then fall back to the ground 
from whence they sprung. 

The intemperate love of praise not only 
weakens the true principles of probity, by 
substituting inferior motives in their stead, 
&*£ 'frequently #lso impels- inert to actions 
whieh^re directly crimitiaK It obliges them 
to follew *the eurflent of pqpular opinion 
whithftfftoevtofft may«arry then»;itnd hence 
ship&wk >i* often made both^/4&A and of 
a g4od tonwtekot;* According ftg oircum*. 
stances lead them tt* court the acclamations 
of 'the multitude, at to pursue the- applause 
of the great* vibefe of different kinds Will 
atain their character. In one situation, they 
will make hypocritical professions of reli- 
gion/' in Whether^ they will be ashamed o£ 

their 
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their Redeemer, and of his words. They sermon 
will be afraid to appear in their own form, 
or to utter their genuine sentiments. Their 
whole character will become fictitious, opi- 
nions will be assumed, speech and behaviour 
modelled, and even the countenance formed, 
as prevailing taste exacts. From one who 
has submitted to such prostitution for the 
sake of praise* you can no longer expect 
fidelity or attachment on any trying occa- 
sion. In private life, he will be a timorous 
and treacherous. friend. In public conduct, 
he wilt be' supple and versatile ; ready to de- 
sert the cause which he had espoused, and 
to veer with every shifting wind of popular 
favour. In fine, all becomes unsound and 
hGllow in that heart, wherry instead of tc* 
gttid ttitb&divine approbation, there reigns 
ike Bcrattwign desire of pleasing men v 
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In the third place, this passion,, when it 
becomes, predominant, most cpmmoply de- 
feats its oMrn end, and deprives men of the 
honour which they are so eager to gaip. 
[Without preserving liberty and independ- 
ence, we can never command respect. 
That senility of spirit which subjects us to 

the 
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sermon the opinion of others, and renders us tri- 
"' , butanes to the world for the sake of ap- 
plause, is what all mankind despise. They 
look up with reverence to one who, un- 
awed by their censures, acts according, to 
his own sense of things, and follows the free 
impulse of an honourable mind. But him 
who hangs totally on their judgment, they 
consider as their vassal. They even enjoy 
a malignant pleasure in humbling his vanity, 
and withholding that praise which he is seen 
to court. By artifice and show, he may 
shine for a time in the public eye ; but it is 
only as long as he can support the belief of 
acting from: principle. When the inconsis- ' 
tencies into: which he falls detect his char 
racter, his reputation passes away like the 
pageant of a day. ' No man/ever obtained 
lasting fame, .who did not, on sewral occa- 
sions, contradict the prejudices of popular 
Opinion.. '■ -ra «.i-!i .. . i :. -*.: 

There is no ■ course of behaviour which 
will at all times please all uietk :That which 
pleases most generally, and which only 
commands durable praise, is religion and 
virtue. Sincere piety towards God, kind 
affection to men, and fidelity in the dis- 
charge 
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charge of all the duties of life ; a conscience sermon 
pure and undefiled ; a heart firm to justice m ' 
and. to truth, supqriour to all terrours that 
xvould shake, and insensible of all pleasures 
that would betray it ; unconquerable by the 
opposition of the world, and resigned to 
Clod alpne : these are the qualities which 
Tender a man truly respectable and great. 
Such a character may, in evil times, incur 
xmjust reproach. But the clouds which envy 
or prejudice has gathered around it, will gra- 
dually disperse; and its brightness will come 
forth, in the end, as the noon day. As 
soon as it is thoroughly known, it finds a 
witness in every breast. It forces appro- 
bation, even from the most degenerate. The 
human heart is so formed as to be attuned, 
if we may use the expression, to its praise. 
In fact, it is this firm and inflexible virtue, 
this determined regard to principle beyond 
all opinion, which has crowned the cha- 
racters of such as now stand highest in the 
rolls of lasting fame. The truly illustrious 
are they who did not court the praise of the 
world, but who performed the actions which 
deserve it. They were perhaps traduced 
in their life-time, by those whom they op- 
posed. 
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sermon posed. But posterity has done them ample 
^ justice ; and they are the men whom the 
voice of ages now concurs in celebrating* 
The memorial of virtue is immortal; because 
it is approved of God and of men. When it 
is present , men take example at it ; and when 
it is gone, they desire it. It weareth a crown, 
and triumpheth for ever; having gotten the 
victory; striving for unde/iled rewards*. 

■ ■ 

In the fourth place, as an immoderate 
passion for human praise is dangerous to 
virtue, and unfavourable to true honour ; so 
it is destructive of self-enjoyment and in- 
ward peace. Regard to the praise of God 
prescribes a simple and consistent tenour of 
conduct, which in all situations is the same; 
which engages us in no perplexities, and 
requires no artful refinement, Walking 
uprightly, we walk surely, because we tread 
an even and open path. But he who turns 
aside from the straight road of duty, in order 
to gain applatise, involves himsetf in arc in- 
tricate labyrinth. He will be often e*ntj»- 
rassed concerning the course which he ought 
to bold. His mind will be always'oii the 

* Wiidom of Solomon, if. I, i. 

stretch. 
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stretch* He will be obliged to listen with sermon 
anxious attention to every whisper of the 
popular voice. The demands of those mas- 
ten whom he has submitted to serve, will 
prove frequently contradictory and incon- 
sistent* He has prepared a yoke for' his 
neck, which he must resolve to bear, how 
much soever it may gall him. 

The toils of virtue are honourable. The 
mind b supported under them by the con- 
sciousness o£ acting a right and becoming 
port. But the labours to which he is doomed 
whob enslaved to the desire of praise, are 
aggravated by reflection both on the uncer- 
tainty of the recompence which he pursues, 
and on the debasement to which he sub- 
mits. Conscience will, from time to time, 
remind him of the improper sacrifices which 
W has made, and of the forfeiture whiqh 
he has incurred, of the praise of God for 
the < sake of praise from men. Suppose 
ham to receive all the: rewards which the 
mistaken opinio* of the world can bestow, 
ita loudest applause will often be unable to 
drown the upbraiding* of an inward voice; 
and if a man fe reduced to be ashamed of 

2 himself, 
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mon himself, what avails it him to be caressed 

L by others ? 

But, in truth, the reward towards which 
he looks who proposes human praise as his 
ultimate object, will be always flying like 
a shadow, before him. So capricious and 
uncertain, so fickle and mutable, is the 
favour of the multitude, that it proves the 
most unsatisfactory of all pursuits in which 
men can be engaged. He who sets bis 
heart on it, is preparing for himself perpe- 
tual mortifications. If the greatest and best 
can seldom retain it long, we may easily 
believe that from the vain and undeserving 
it will suddenly escape. There is no cha-* 
racter but what on some side is vulnerable 
by Censure. He who lifts himself up to the 
observation and notice of the world, is, of 
all men, the least likely to avoid it. For 
he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that 
will nahrowly inspect him in every part. 
Every opportunity will be watched,of bring- 
ing him down to the. common level. His 
erroufs will be more divulged, and . his in- 
firmities more magnified, than .those of 
others. . In proportion to his eagerness for 

praise, 
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praise, will be his sensibility to reproach, sermon 
Nor is it reproach alone th^tt will wound Wl ' 
him. He will be as much dejected by 
silence and neglect. He puts himself under 
the power of every one to hurnble him, by 
withholding expected praise. Even when 
praise is bestowed, he is mortified by its being 
either faint or trite. He pines when his re^ 
putation stagnates. The degree of applause 
to which he has been accustomed, grows 
insipid ; and to be always praised from the 
same topics, becomes at last much the same 
with not being praised at all. 

All these chagrins and disquietudes ar$ 
happily avoided by him who keeps so trouble^ 
some a passion within its due bounds ; whp 
is more desirous of being truly worthy, than 
of being thought so ; who pursues the praise 
of the world with manly temperance, and 
in subordination to the praise of God. He 
is neither made giddy by the intoxicating 
vapour of applause, nor humbled and cagt 
down by the unmerited attacks of censure. 
Resting on a higher approbation, he enjoys 
himself, in peace, whether human praise 
stays with him, or flies away. Wit k me it is a 
$mall thing to be judged of you, or of mans 

vol. ii, m judgment. 
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* judgment. He that judgeth me is the Lord. 
j My witness is in heaven, and my record is on 
high. 

In the fifth and last place, the advan- 
tages which redound from the praise of men* 
are not such as can bear to be put in com- 
petition with those which flow from the 
praise of God. The former are necessarily 
confined within the verge^of out present 
fexistence. The latter follow us beyond the 
grave, and extend through all eternity. Not 
only is the praise of men limited in its effects 
to this life, but also to particular situations 
of it. In the days of health and ease, it 
may brighten the sun-shine of prosperity. 
It may then sooth the ear with pleasing; 
accents, and gratify the imagination with 
fancied triumphs. But when the distress- 
ful seasons of life arrive, it will be found 
altogether hollow and unsubstantial : And 
surely, the value of any possession is to be 
chiefly estimated by the relief which it cap 
bring us* in the time of our greatest need. 
When the mind is cast down with sorrow 
and grief, when sickness spreads its gloom 
around us, or death rises in awful prospect 

. . / to 
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to our view, the opinions and the discourses sermon 
of the world will appear trifling and in- VL 
significant. To one who is occupied with 
nearer and more affecting interests, the 
praise or the censure of the world will seem 
like the noise of distant voices, in which 
he has small concern. But then is the 
season when the praise of God supports 
and upholds the labouring soul. Brought 
home to the hftart by the testimony of a 
good conscience, and by the divine Spirit 
bearing witness with our spirits^ it in- 
spires fortitude, and produces a peace which 
passeth understanding. 

At present, we behold an irregular and 
disordered state of things. Virtue is often 
deprived of its proper honours, and vice 
usurps them in its stead. The characters of 
men are mistaken ; and ignorance and folly 
dispose of human applause. But the day 
hastens apace, which shall close this scene 
of errors, and vindicate the rights of justice 
and truth. Then shall be rendered to every 
man according to his works. Envy shall no 
longer have the power of obscuring merit, 
nor popular prejudices be able to support 
the undeserving. Hidden worth shall be 

m 2 brought 
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Ecclesiastes, xii. 8. > 

Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, alt is 

vanity. 

"VTO serious maxim has been more gene- 
rally adopted, than that of the text. 
In every age, the vanity of human life has 
been the theme of declamation, and the 
subject of complaint It is a conclusion in 
which men of all characters and ranks, the 
high and the low, the young and the old, 
the religious and the worldly, have more 
frequently concurred, than in any other. 
But how just soever the conclusion may be> 
the premises which lead to it are often false. 
For it is prompted by various motives, aua 
derived from very different views of things* 

Some- 
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Somethhes the language of the text is as- sermon 
sumed by a sceptic, who cavils at Providence, 
and censures the constitution of the world. 
Sometimes it is the complaint of a peevish 
man, who is discontented with his station, 
^nd ruffled by the disappointment of ^rea- 
sonable hopes. Sometimes it is the style of 
the licentious, when groaning under miseries 
in which their vices have involved them. 
Invectives against the vanity of the world 
which come from any of these quarters 
desefve no regard ; as they are the dictates 
of impiety, of spleen, or of folly. The only 
♦case in which the sentiment of the text 
claims our attention id, when uttered, not as 
an aspersion on Providence, or areflection on 
human affairs in general; not as the language 
of private discontent, or the result of guilty 
sufferings; but as the sober conclusion of 
a wise and good man, concerning the im- 
perfection of that happiness which rests 
solely on worldly pleasures. These, in their 
fairest form, are not what they seem tQ be. 
They never bestow that complete satisfaction 
which they promise ; and therefore he who 
looks to nothing beyond them, shall have 
frequent cause to deplore their vanity, 

m 4 Nothing 
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sEftMo* Nothing is of higher importance to us, a* 
v - T -'...i men and a* Christians, than to form a pro- 
per estimate of human life, without either 
loading it with imaginary evils, or expecting 
from it greater advantages than it is- able to 
yield. It shall be my business,; therefore* 
in this Discourse, to distinguish a just and 
religious senate of the vanity of the wbrld, 
front the unreasonable complaints' of it 
which we often heat. I shall endeavour, 
I. To show in what sense it is 1 true that 
all earthly pleasures are vanity* II. To 
inqtiite how this' vanity of the wtortd cAn 
be reconciled with the perfections of its 
great Author. III. T& examine whether 
there are not some real and solid enjoyments 
in human life, which fall not under this 
geiiefcd charge of vanity. And* IW To 
point out the proper improvement to be 
made of SGdh a state as the life of man 
shall appear on the whole to be. 

I. I am to show, in what sense it is true 
that all human pleasures are vanity. This 
is a topic which might be embellished with 
thfe pomp of much description. But I shall 
studiously avoid exaggeration* and only 

4 point 
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point out a threefold vanity in human life, sermon 
which every inb partial observer cannot but , -?**'-* 
admit ; disappointment in pursuit, dissatis- 
faction in enjoyment* uncertainty in pos- 
session. 

First, Disappointment in pursuit. When 
we look around us on the world, wg every 
where behold a busy multitude, iu tent on 
the prosecution of various desighs which 
their wants ©r desires have suggested. We 
behold them employing every method which 
ingenuity ^ call devise, some the patience of 
industry^ some the boldness of enterprise, 
others the dexterity of stratagem, in order 
to compass their ends. Of this incessant stir 
and activity what is the fruit P In com pa* 
fittOtt of thearowd who have toiled in vain, 

how small is the number of the successful f 

* t 

Or rather, where is the man who will declare, 
tbttt in every point he has completed hw 
plab, and attained his utmost wish ? No 
extent of human abilities has been able to 
discover a path, which, in any line of life, 

leads unerringly to success. The raijk is not 
always to the swift , nor the battle to the strong, 
not ribht» to mtn tf understanding. We may 
form oar plans with the most profound 

sagacity, 
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sermon sagacity, and with the most vigilant caution 
Vlli may guard against dangers on every side. 
But some unforeseen occurrence come* 
across, which baffles our wisdom, and lays 
our labours in the dust. 
;. Were, such disappointments confined te 
those who aspire at engrossing the higher 
departments of life, the misfortune would 
beless. The humiliation of the mighty, and 
the fall of ambition from its towering height, 
little concern the bulk of mankind. These 
are objects on which, as on distant meteors, 
they gase from afar, without drawing per- 
sonal instruction from events so much above 
them. But, alad { when we descend into the 
regions of private life, we find disappoint- 
ment ajnd blasted hope equally, prevalent 
there. JSeither the moderation of bur views,; 
nor th^ justice of our pretensionsycan ensure 
success. But time and chance happen to ail. 
Against the stream of events, both the 
worthy and the undeserving are obliged to 
struggle; and both are frequently overborne 
aiike by v #ie current. „: ■./■•■ r 

• JJes H> 5 s disappointment in pursuit, -.dj§» 
satisfaction in.enjpyment is 3, farther vanity 
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to which the human state is subject. This sera 

is the severest of all mortifications ; after 

having been successful in the pursuit, to be 

baffled in the enjoyment itself. Yet this is 

found to be an evil still more general than 

the former. Some may be so fortunate as 

to attain what they have pursued ; but none 

are rendered completely happy by what 

they have attained. Disappointed hope is 

misery ; and yet successful hope, is only 

imperfect bliss. Look through all the ranks 

of tftankind. Examine the condition of those 

who appear most prosperous ; and you will 

find that they are never just what they 

desire to be. If retired, they languish for 

action ; 'if busy, they complain of fatigue. 

If in middle life, they are impatient for 

distinction ; if in high stations, they &igh 

after freedom and ease. Something is still 

wanting to that plenitude of satisfaction 

which they expected to acquire. Together 

with every wish that is gratified, a newde- 

maqd arises. One void opens in the heart, a$ 

another is filled. On wishes, wishes grow ; 

and to the end, it is rather the expectation 

of what they have not, than the enjoyment 

' ..-;» of 
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sermon of what they have? which occupies and in* 
m , tefests the most successful. 

This dissatisfaction, in the midst of hii* 
man pleasure, spfirigs partly froni the nature 
of our enjoyments themselves, and partly 
from circumstances which corrupt t&ettt 
No worldly enjoyments are adequate td ttoft 
high desires and powers of an immortal spfc» 
rit. Fancy paints them at a distance with 
splendid colbursj bat possession unveil* the 
fallacy. The eagerness of passiori bestow* 
upon them at*first a brisk and lively 1 reiifefc 
But it is their fate always to pail by famfc 
liarity, and sometimes to pass froth satiety 
into disgust . Happy WtfuW the poor nraflf 
think himself if he oould ester dft all the 
treasures of the* rich ; and happy fer a short 
while he might be j but before fed'foad Jong 
contemplated ftftd admired hi* 'State, hi* 

possesSiorlS WouM seem to k^serf, iftdhfe 
cares Wduld gfdW, ; • ■ ' . ->''. 

Add to the Uffi*tfsfyin£ nature" 6f dtif 
plea&ttres, the att^lrrigdf distances whk?h 
never foil WodrYttf* them. For* such" &§ 
they are, fhey art* at fid tntae possessed un* 
mited. Td tinman »ps it is not given fo 

taste 
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taste the cup of pure joy. When external ssrmon 
circumstances show fairest tQ the world, 
the envied man groans in private under his 
own burden. Some vexation disquiets, 
some passion corrodes him; §ome distress, 
either felt or feared, gnaws like a worm, the 
root of his felicity. When there is nothing 
from without to disturb the prosperous, a 
secret poison operates within. For worldly 
happiness evjr tends to destroy itself, by 
corrupting the heart. It fosters the loose 
and the violent passions. It engenders 
noxious habits ; and taints the mind with a 
false delicacy, which makes it feel a thou- 
sand unreal evils. 

But put the case in the most favourable 
light. Lay aside from human pleasures 
both disappointment in pursuit, and deceit- 
fulness iji enjoyment ; suppose them to be 
fully attainable, and completely satisfactory; 
fttill there remains to be considered the vanity 
pf uncertain possession and short duration- 
Were there in worldly things any fixed 
ppint of security which we could gain, the 
mind would then have &yjne basis on 
^yh^fr to rest. But our condition is such, 

that 
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sermon that every thing wavers and totters around 
t y^_, us. Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth. It 
is much if, during its course, thou heare3t 
jiot of somewhat to disquiet or alarm thee. 
For life never proceeds long in an uniform 
train. It is continually varied by unex- 
pected events. The seeds of alteration 
are every where sown ; and the sunshine 
of prosperity commonly accelerates their 
growth. If your enjoyments be numerous* 
you lie more open on different sides to 
be wounded. If you have possessed them 
long, you have greater cause to dread an 
approaching change. By slow degrees pros- 
perity rises ; but rapid is the progress of 
evil. It requires no preparation to bring it 
forward. The edifice which it cost much 
time and labour to erect, one inauspicious 
event, one sudden blow, can level with the 
dust. Even supposing the accidents of life 
to leave us untouched, human bliss must 
still be transitory ; for man changes of him- 
self. No course of enjoyment can delight 
us long. What amused our youth, loses its 
charm in maturer age. As years advance, 
our powers are blunted, and our pleasurable 

6 feelings 
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feelings decline. The silent lapse of time sermon 
is ever carrying somewhat from us, till at VII# 
length the period comes when all must be 
swept away. The prospect ofthis termina- 
tion of our labours and pursuits is sufficient 
to mark our state with vanity. Our days 
are a hand-breadth, and our age is as nothing. 
^Within that little space is all our enterprise 
txnmded. We crowd it with toils and care, 
%vith contention and strife. We project 
great designs, entertain high hopes, and 
then leave our plans unfinished, and sink 
into oblivion. 

Thus much let it suffice to have said 
concerning the vanity of the world. That 
too much has not been said, must appear 
to every one who considers how generally 
mankind lean to the opposite side; and 
how often, by undue attachment to the 
present state, they both feed the most sin- 
ful passions, and pierce themselves through 
with many sorrows. Let us proceed to 
inquire, 

II. How this vanity of the world can be 
reconciled with the perfections of its divine 
Author* This inquiry involves that great 

difficulty 
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$«mon difficulty which has perplexed the thought- 
VH * ful and serious in every age. If God be 
good, whence the evil that fills the earth ? 
In answer to this interesting question, let 
us observe, 

In the first place, that the present con- 
dition of man was not his original or pri- 
mary state. We are informed by divine 
revelation, that it is the consequence of his 
voluntary apostapy from God and a state of 
innocence. By this his nature was wr- 
rupted ; his powers were enfeebled ; and 
vanity and vexation introduced into bis life,. 
All nature became involved in the condem- 
nation of man. The earth was cursed upon 
his account, and the whole creation made 
to groan and travail in pain. 

HoifiifjQysterious soever the account of 
this fall jnay appear to us, mapy circum- 
stances concur to authenticate the fact, and 
to show that human nature and the human 
state have undergone an unhappy change. 
The belief of this has obtained in almost 
all nations and religions. It can be traced 
through *U the fabled of antiquity. An 
obscure tradition appears to have pervaded 
the whole earth, that man is. not now what 

he 
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he was at fiftt j but that in consequence of $ermdn 
some* transgression against his great Lord* 
a state pf degradation and exile succeeded 
to a condition that was: more flourishing and 
happy. < As our nature carries plain marks 
of perversion and disorder, so the world 
which, we inhabit bears the symptoms of 
having, been, Convulsed in all its frame. 
Naturalists point out to us every-where the 
traces of some violent change which it has 
suffered. Islands torn from the continent* 
burning mountains, shattered precipices, 
uninhabitable wastes* give it ialLfche appear* 
ance -of a mighty ruin. The physical and 
morfcl state of man in this world mutually 
sympathize and correspond* They indicate 
not &. regular, and orderly structure, either 
of matter or of mind, but the remains of 
somewhat that was once more fair and 
magnificent.; Let us: observe, 



'j * .■■! ; ' \s ' > :'.. 



In the second place, that as this was not 
the original, so it is not intended to be the 
final, stuteiof man* Though, in consequence 
of the, j abuse of j the human, powers, sin 
fcnd vanity were introduced into this region 
qf-thq tuiiveise, i* was not the purpose 

•vV^L. II. n of 
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tuna* tf the Creator that they fthould be permitted 
m to reign for evel\ ^ He hath made ample 
provision for the cecoyery - of the penitent 
and faithful part of his subjects, by thd 
merciful undertaking of that great Restorer 
of the wtfrld, onr Lord Jesus Christ. By 
him Hfe and immortality were both pur* 
chased and brought to light Thentw htwo&Hs 
and the net* earth are discovered, whereik 
dweUeth righteousness ; where, through fbt 
divine grace, human nature shall rdgaift its 
original honours, and man shall return & 
be what once he was in Paradise. Through 
those high discoveries of the Gospel,' this 
life appeah* tor} good men only in the light 
of an intermediate and preparatory state* 
Its vanity and misery, in a manner, disap- 
pear. They have every reason to submit, 
without complaint, to its laws, and to wait 
in patience till the appointed time come 
for the restitution of all things. Let us 
take notice, r 

Ik the: third place, That a future state 
being made known, we; can account, in a 
satisfying manner, for the present distress Gf 
human life, without the smallest itnpeach* 

tnent 
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meat of divine gppdpess. The sufferings 
we here undergo are converted into discip? 
line and improvement. Through the ble*fi? 
ipg of Heaven goo$ js extracted from apprfr 
Teqt evil ; apd the vary misery which origir 
nafted from sin, is rendered the means of ' 
correcting sinful passions apd preparing, xx$ 
for felicity. There is much reason tp be* 
lie V p that creat u res as impe$rf# <? £. #s we are 
TGtyifftt spjpe such preliminary $t*t& of etf r 
p^rieftpe t)$fbre they can reaver tfre pgjv 
ft^Jjoa^flf their nature. Jt i? m fafr f&&* 
of ^Appointments and trials tb^t >f$ learn 
Uje< insufficiency of temporal things to h^pr 
pfpess, and are taught to seek it front God 
apd Virtue. By these the violence of our 
passions is tamed, and our minds are formed 
to sobriety and reflection* In the varieties 
of life occasioned by the vicissitude of 
worldly fprtune, we are inured to habits 
both of the active and the suffering virtues. 
How much soever we com plain of the 
vanity of the world, facts plainly show, that 
if jts vanity were less, it cpuld not answer 
(he pujrpqse of salutary discipline. Unsar 
ti^aotftry .as it is, its pleasures are still 
top qpf. to cpnrppt our hearts. How fatal 
-,, n 2 then 
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sermon then must the consequences have been; 
V1L had it yielded us mote complete enjoy- 
ment ? If, with all its troubles^ we are in 
danger of being too much attached to it, 
how entirely would it have seduced our 
Affections, if no troubles had been mingled 
with its pleasures ! 

These observations serve in a great iriea* 
sttre to obviate the difficulties which arise 
from tH6 j apparent vanity of the human 
State,' by 'shewing he w, upon the Christian 
*y st«ta, -that vanity mfty be reconciled with 
the infinite 'goodness of' t he Sovereign of 
the ■ utiivwsej Thfe present condition - of 
man i^ not that for Which he was originally 
designed-;^ it is not to be his final state ; 
fcbd 'during his passage through the world, 
the distresses : which he undergoes are ren- 
dered ^ medicinal and improving. After 
having taken this view of things,' the.idlo^d, 
which in the preceding part- of ! the' xKi- 
cotirse appeared to ait so thick upon human 
iifeV ^begin^jt* ; be dissipated. • We notf 
peroei ve? that man ; is not * abandoned' by 
bis Creator, i I We diftcfe*b great arid £o<itf 
flesigns igotog-'Oft in'tois 'btfialf. ; We ^ 
allowed to entertain tetta: htipes r dtid title 
: i ■■■ " " ;/ encouraged 
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encouraged to inquire, as .was proposed for sxhmov: 
the .J*- 



« f 



IJid Head of discourse, Whether there* 
be not, in the present condition of human 
life, some real and solid enjoyments which 
come not under the general charge of vanity 
of vanities. The doctrine of the text i$ to 
be considered as chiefly addressed to worldly 
men, Them Solomon means to teach, that 
all expectations of bliss, which rest solely on 
earthly possessions and pleasures, shall end- 
in disappointment. But surely he did not 
intend : to assert, that there is no material 
differenpe in the pursuits of mem, or that 
no real happiness of any kind could now be 
attained by the virtuous. For, besides the 
unanswerable objection which this would 
form against the divine administration, it 
would directly contradict what he elsewhere 
asserts, that while God giveth sore travail to 
the sinner, he giveth to the man that is good 
in his sight, wisdom, and knowledge, and joy *. 
It may, it must indeed, be admitted, that 
unmixed and complete happiness is un* 
known on earth. No regulation of con- 

* Ecclet. ii. 26. 

n 3 duct 
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• * 

annum duet CAn attftgethef preveh't passidfis fro* 
Veav'-aw* disturbing our peace, and misfortunes from 
wounding our heart. But after this con- 
cettidrt U ' itidde, wilt rt • follow tha T t : flier e 
is no direct en earth" Which de%<*tVefc 6uf ! 
pursuit,- or that all enjoyment felonies 
contemptible, Which is not perfect ? Let 
us survey our state with an impartial 
eye, find be just te the various gifts Of 
Heaven-.' Bow vain soever this life con- 
sidered in itself, mat be, the comforts 
and hopes of religion ate sufficient; to give 
solidity to the enjoyments of the righteous. 
1ft the exercise &f good affections, and the 1 
tfcstmiony of an approving conscience ; in 
th£ gerisg 6f peace and reconciliation with 
God through the great Redeemer of m&ri« 
kind ; ita the firm fctaifideiice of bfeing 
<K>nduct&d through all the trials of life by 
infinite wisdbm and goodness ; and in the 
joyful prospect of arriving in the end at 
immortal felicity ; they possess a happiness 
whibh, descending irbih a purer arid more 

■ ■ 

perfect region thah this world, pattakes not 
of its vanity. 

Besides the enjoyments peculiar to reli- 
gion, there are oilier pleasures of our pre- 
• ' sent 

i 
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sent state, which, though of ap inferiour &»m# 
order, must not be overlooked in the esti- Jf^ 
mate of human life. It is necessary to call 
attention to these, in order to check that 
repining and unthankful spirit to which 
man is always too prone. Some degree of 
importance must be allowed to the comforts 
of health, to the innocent gratifications of 
sense* and to the entertainment afforded 
us by fill the beautiful scenes of nature ; 
some to the pursuits and amusements of 
social life ; and more to the internal enjoy- 
meots of thought and reflectaon,and to the 
pleasures of affectionate intercourse with 
those whom we love. These comforts are 
pftea faeld in too low estimation, merely 
bejeause they aie ordinary and coram o»; 
although that be the circumstance which 
ought, an reason, to enhance their value. 
They lie open, : in some degree, to ail ; 
exjbend through every rank of life, aad 
fill up. Agreeably many of those spaces in 
our present existence ,which are not oc- 
cupied .with higher objects, or with serious 
carefir. ■,'-.'. 

We are in several respects unjust to Pro- 
vidence in Jthe computation of our pleasures 

, ,7 N 4 and 
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sermon -and our pains. , We number . the . hbunt 
VIi ' which are spent in distress or sorrow ; Imt 
we forget those which have passed; away, 
if not in high enjoyment, yet in the ' midst 
of those gentle, satisfactions and placid 
emotions which make life glide .smoothly 
along. We complain of the frequent disap- 
pointments which we suffer in our pursuits. 
But we recollect not, that it is in pursuit, 
more than in attainment, that our pleasure 
now consists. In the present state of human 
nature, man derives more enjoyment from 
the exertion of hisactive powers in the midst 
of toils and efforts, than he could receive 
from a. stilt and uniform possession of* the 
object which he strives! to gain. Thie soldoe 
of the mind under all its labours, is hope ; 
and there are few situations which entiiiely 
exclude it* Forms of expected bliss are 
often gleaming upon us through a cloud, to 
revive and exhilarate the most distressed. : If 
pains be scattered through;all the conditioils 
of life, so also are pleasures* Happiness, as 
far as life affords it,* jean be engrossed J>jno 
rank of men to the exclusion of the rest? on 
the contrary, it is often found where, at first 
view, it would have* 'been least expected. 

7 When 
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When the human condition appears most seemon 
depressed, the feelings of men, through m 
the gracious appointment of Providence, 
adjust themselves wonderfully to their state, 
and enable them to extract satisfaction from 
sources that are totally unknown to others,. 
Were the great body of men fairly to com- 
pute the hours which they pass in ease, and 
even with some degree of pleasure, they 
would be fbund far to exceed the number 
of those which are spent in absolute pain 
either of body or mind. But in order to 
make a still more accurate estimation: of 

■ ■ • 

the degree of satisfaction which, in the 
midst of earthly vanity, man is permitted 
to enjoy, the three following observations 
claim our attention : 

. The i first is, that many of the evils which 
occasion our complaints of the world are 
wholly imaginary. They derive their exist- 
ence from- fancy and humour, and childish 
subjection to the opinion of others. The 
distress which they produce, I admit; is 
real ; but its reality arises not . from the 
nature of things, but from that disorder of 
imagination which a small measure of re- 
flection 
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sermon first pervert eth his way, and then his heart 
fretteth against the Lord. 

I do not, however, maintain, that it is 
within our power to be altogether free of 
those self-procured evils. For perfection 
of any kind is beyond the reach of man. 
Where is the wisdom that never errs ? 
where the just mart that offeadeth not? 
Nevertheless, much is here left to our- 
selves ; and, imperfect as we are, the con- 
sequences of light or of wrong conduct 
make a wide difference in tb$ happiness of 
men. Experience every day shows, that ^ 
sound, a well-governed, and yirtyous nund* 
contributes greatly to smooth the path of 
life; and that wisdom excclleth folly as far 
as light excelleth darkness*, The way of the 
wicked is as darkness; they know not at what 
they stumble. But the righteousness of the 
perfect shall direct his ways ; and he that 
walketh uprightly 9 xpalketh surely. The ten*- 
<lency of the one is towards a plain and safe 
region. The course of the other leads him 
amidst snares and precipices. The one 
occasipnally may, the other unavoidably 
must, incur much trquble, . Let us not then 

7 confound* 
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confound, under one general charge, those sermo 
evils of the world which belong to the lot of 
humanity, and those which, through divine 
assistance, a wise and good man may, in a 
great measure, escape. 

* ■ ■ 

The third observation which I make 

i 

respects those evils which are both real and 
unavoidable ; from which neither wisdom 
nor goodness can procure our exemption. 
Under these this comfort remains, that if 
they cannot be prevented, there are means, 
howievir; by which they may be much 
alleviated. Religion is the great principle 
which acts under such circumstances, as 
the corrective of human vanity. It inspires 
fortitude, support* patients, and by its 
prospects and promises, ddrts a cheering ray 
intt> the darkest fchade of human life. If it 
cannot secure the virtuous from disappoint- 
ment in their pursuits, it forms them to such 
a temper as renders their disappointments 

• ■ • ■ ■ 

t&dre Kght and easy than those of other men. 
If ii idoes hot 1 ' Banish dissatisfaction from 
thfetr worldly 4 pleasures, it confers spiritual 
bteasuTes in ttifeir 1 stead. If it ensures them 
p6t'* iffie ■ ^ossttision' o£ #hat they love, it 

furnishes 
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sermon furnishes comfort under the loss. As far as 
Ula it establishes a contented frame of mind, it 
supplies the want of all that worldly men 
covet to possess. Compare the behaviour of 
the sensual and corrupted with that of tfye 
upright and holy, when both are feeling the 
effects of human vanity, and the difference 
of their situation will be manifest. Among 
the former, you are likely to find a querulous 
and dejected, anwpg the latter, a composed 
and manly spirit. The lamentations qf\bp 
one excite a mixture of pity a^d contempt; 
while the dignify which the other maintains 
in distress, commands respect. The suffer* 
ings of the fonnpj: settle into a peevish an^l 
fretful disposition; those of the latter softer 
the temper, and iipprove the heart. . These 
consequences extend so for as togiveground 
for asserting that, a good *a^tn epjoys paore 
happiness in the cpyrse of a seemingly un* 
prosperous life, than a bad map does in tjbe 
midst of affluence and luxury. What a 
conspicuous proof of this is afforded by the 
Apostle Paul, who from the ypry depth of 
affliction could send forth sucha triujaphapt 
voice as proclaims the complete victory 
which he had gained oyer the evils of life 1 

Troubled 
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Troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; sermon 
perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but 
not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed. 
For, though our outward man perish, our in- 
ward man is renewed, day by day*. Such, 
though perhaps in an inferior degree, will 
be the influence of a genuine religious prin- 
ciple upon all true Christians. It begins to 
perform that office to them here, which 
hereafter it will more completely discharge, 
of wiping away the tears from their eyes. 

m 

Suck, upon the whole is the estimate 
which we are to form of hutflftfi life. Much 
vanity will always belong to it ; though the 
degree of its vanity will depend, in a great 
measure, on our own character and con- 
duct. To the vicious, it presents nothing 
but a continued scene of disappointment 
and dissatisfaction. To the good, it is a 
mixed state of things ; where many real 
comforts may be enjoyed ; where many re- 
sources under trouble may be obtained ; 
but where trouble, in one form or other, is 
to be expected as the lot of man. From 
this view of human life, 

* 2 Corinth, iv. 8, 9. 16. 
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:; Thb first practical conclusion which'we"^ 
arG to draw is, that it highly concerns ub not - 
to be. unreasonable in our expectations of"^ 
worldl y . felicity. Let us always remem bei — 
where we are ; from what causes the hitman 
state has becotoe subject to depression ; and 
upon what account it must remain under 
its present law. Such is the infatuation 
of self-love, that though in the general, 
doctrine of the vanity of the world all men 
agree, yet almost every one Batters himself 
that his own case is to. be an exception from 
the common rule. He rests on expectations 
which he. thinks cannot fail him ; and 
though the present be not altogether ac- 
cording, to his wish, yet with the confidence 
of certain hope he ; anticipates futurity. 
Hence, the anguish of disappointment fills 
the world; and evils, which are of them- . 
selves sufficiently severe, oppress with dott- 
ble force, the unprepared*and unsuspecting 
mind. . Nothing : therefore, w . of greater 
consequence, tq pur. peace, than to have 
always hefpre .Qurieyjefc .stichoviews of the 
world as 4 shall present! our expecting more 
from it than it is cktitined'toi affowk We 
destroy our joys by devouring them before* 

hand 
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band with too eager expectation. We ruin* sermon 
the happiness of life when we attempt to m 
raise it too high. A tolerable and comfort- 
Able state is all that we can propose to our- 
selves on earth. Peace and contentment, 
toot bliss nor transport, is the full portion 
of man. Perfect joy is reserved for heaven. 

r 

But while we repress too sanguine hopes 
formed upon human life, let us, in the second 
place, guard against the other extreme, of 
repining and discontent. Enough has been 
already said to show, that, notwithstanding 
the vanity of the world, a considerable de- 
gree of comfort is attainable in the present 
state. Let the recollection of this serve 
to reconcile us to our condition, and to 
check the arrogance of complaints and 
murmurs. — What art thou, Q son of man ; 
who having sprung but yesterday out of the 
dust* darest to lift up thy voice against thy 
Maker, and to arraign his providence, be- 
cause all things are not ordered according 
to thy wish ? What title hast thou to find 
fault with the order of the universe, whose 
lot is so much bey raid what thy virtue or 
merit gave thee ground to claim? Is it 

vol. ii. o nothing 
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sermon nothing to thee to have been introduced into 
^ this magnificent world ; to have been admit* 
ted as a spectator of the divine wisdom and 
works ; and to have had access to all th 
comforts which Nature, with a bountiful 
hand, has poured forth round thee ? Are 
all the hours forgotten which thou hast 
passed in ease, in complacency, or joy ? Is 
it a small favour in thy eyes, that the hand 
of divine mercy has been stretched forth to 
aid thee, and, if thou reject not its proffered 
assistance, is ready to conduct thee into a 
happier state of existence? When thou 
comparest thy condition with thy desert, 
blush, and be ashamed of thy complaints. 
Be silent, be grateful and adore. Receive 
with thankfulness the blessings which are 
allowed thee. Revere that government 
which at present refuses thee more. Rest 
in this conclusion, that though there be evils 
in the world, its Creator is wise and good, 
and has been bountiful to thee. 

In the third place, the view which we 
have taken of human life should naturally 
direct us to such pursuits as may have most 
influence for correcting its vanity. There 

are 
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are two great lines of conduct which offer stomom 
themselves to our choice. The one leads 
towards the goods of the mind ; the other 
towards those of fortune. The former, 
which is adopted only by the few, engages 
us chiefly in forming our principles, regu- 
lating our dispositions, improving all our 
inward powers. The latter, which in every 
age has been followed by the multitude, 
points at no other end but attaining the 
conveniences and pleasures of external life. 
It is obvious, that, in this last pursuit, the 
vanity of the world will encounter us at 
every step. For this is the region in which 
it reigns, and where it chiefly displays its 
power. At the same time, to lay the world 
totally out of view, is a vain attempt The 
numberless ties by which we are connected 
with external things, put it out of our power 
to behold them with indifference. But 
though we cannot wrap ourselves up en- 
tirely in the care of the mind, yet the 
more we make its welfare our chief object, 
the nearer shall we approach to that happy 
independence on the world, which placet 
us beyond the reach of suffering from its 
vanity. 

o 2 That 
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sermon That discipline, therefore, which corrects 
i .^__» the eagerness of worldly passions, which 
fortifies the heart with virtuous principles, 
which enlightens the mind with useful 
knowledge, and furnishes to it matter of 
enjoyment from within itself, is of more 
consequence to real felicity, than all the 
provision which we can make of the goods 
of fortune. To this let us bend our chief 
attention. Let us keep the heart with all 
diligence, seeing out of it are the issues of 
life. Let us account our minds the most 
important province which is committed to 
our care ; and if we cannot rule fortune, 
study at least to rule ourselves. Let us 
propose for our object, not worldly success, 
which it depends not on us to obtain; 
but that upright and honourable discharge 
of our duty, in every conjuncture, which, 
through the divine assistance, is always 
within our power. Let our happiness be 
sought where our proper praise is found ; 
and that be accounted our only real evil, 
which is the evil of our nature ; not that, 
which is either the appointment of Pro- 
vidence, or which arises from the evil of 
others. 

But, 



■"' Bfrty in order to carry on with sucteg* dttMbi* 
this 'ratioaal and manly plan of conduct,- ft 



is necessary, in the last plaice, that to moral 
we join religious discipline. Under th^ 
presen* imperfection of oar minkls 1 , a*sd 
amidst the fretfueht shocks which we receive 
from human evils, much # do we stand 1 hi' 
need of every assistance for Supporting otf* 
constancy. Of all assistance to which we 
can have recourse, nhne is so powerful as 
what may be derived from the) principles of 
the Christian faith. He who builds on atiy : 
other ft*indationv will find to the day <& 
trad that he had built his house on the sand 1 : 
Man te fortiicjd by his fih,ture ! tto look up f td a* 
superiourbefctg, and to ldafrupbn a stferigtfe 
tlrittis' greater than his own I All the cons** 
derations which xte can oflfer for confirming 
bin mind 1 ^ presuppose this resource, aatJdeU 1 
ri*0fr^it^ ^ J '-J\ 

Never then let us lose sight of those gfrfeaft? 
objects which religion brings under our view, 
if we hope to stand firm and erect amidst the 
dangers and distresses of our present state. 
Let us cultivate all that connection with the 
great Father of Spirits which our condition 
admits; by piety and prayer; by dependence 

o S on 
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sermon on bis aid, and trust in his promises ; by a 
devout sense of his presence, and a continual 
endeavour to acquire his grace and favour. 
Let us, with humble faith and reverence, 
commit ourselves to the blessed Redeemer 
of the world ; encouraged by the discoveries 
which he has made to us of the divine 
mercy, and by the hopes which he has 
afforded us of being raised to a nobler and 
happier station in the kingdom of God. So 
shall virtue, grounded upon piety, attain its 
full strength Inspired, with a religious 
spirit, and guided by rational principles, we 
shall be enabled to hold a steady course 
through this mixed region of pleasure and 
pain, of hope and fears ; until the period 
arrive when that cloud which the present 
vanity of the world throws over .human 
affairs, shall entirely disappear, apd eternal 
light be diffused oter all the vorfo a*d ways 

•f God* ■■; ?■.;! ;i ■)*' . . .-7\/ 
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SERMON VIII. 



On Death. 




Psalm, xxiii. 4. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me. 

« 

TPHIS Psalm exhibits the pleasing picture sen 
of a pious man rejoicing in the goodness ^ 
of Heaven. He looks around him on his 
state, and his heart overflows with gratitude. 
When he reviews the past part of his 
life, he contemplates God as his shepherd, 
who hath made him lie down in green pastures, 
and led him beside the still waters. When 
he considers the present, he beholds his 
divine benefactor preparing a table for him 
in the presence of his enemies, and making 

o 4 his 
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sermon his cup run over. When he looks forward 
v -*_' _r to the future, he confides in the same 
goodness, as continuing to follow him all 
the days of his life, and bringing him to dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever. Amidst 
these images of tranquillity and happiness, 
one object presents itself, which is sufficient 
to overcast the mind? and to damp the joy of 
the greatest part of m6n ; that is, the approach 
of death. But on the Psalmist it produced 
no such effect. With perfect composure 
and sgreqity, he looks forward to the timq 
when he j S to pass through the vaU^f of 
the shadow qf death* The prospect, instead 
of dejecting him, appears to heightea\his 
triumph, by that security which the presence 
of his almighty Guardian afforded him. '/■» 
. mUfear no evil, for thou art, with me; ,and 
Persuing the; , allusioa wkb. which he ha^, 
begun*, exults- in the hope that the sheph$r4< 
who had i Juthe/to conducted hinij WjQulf} 
support ,ihim with bis staff* ; . while he passed : 
through that dajk and perilous rejji^,.^^. 
with his rod* or pastoral crook,- would guard, 
him from every danger. . . , ._..,., 

Such is the happy distinction which gqod, 
men. enjoy Jn a ^tua^tion |^ea»Qs^fo?midible 

to 
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to human nature. That threatening spectre sttrw<nr 
which appals others, carries no terror to 
them. While worldly men are justly said 1 
through fear of death to be all their life^ ; 
time subject to bondage, to the righteous only 
it belongs to look on death and smile. 
Since then it is in the power of religion : 
to confer upon us so high a privilege, let 
us adventure to contemplate steadily this 
last foe whom we must all encounter. Let 
us consider what death is in itself, and by 
what means good men are enabled to meet 
it with fortitude. Though the subject may 
be reckoned gloomy, it must be admitted 
to be interesting. The close of life is a* 
solemn and important event, to which every ; 
wise man will- have regard in the general 
tenour bf his iconduct. No one can act 1 
his part with propriety, who considers not 
how it is to terminate ; and to exclude- 
feom out thoughts what we cannot prevent 
from actually taking place; is the refuge of 
none but the timorous and weak. We are 
more cacouraged to enter on this meditation, 
by reflecting on the superiour advantages* 
which, as Christians, we enjoy for over- 
coming the fear of death, beyond that 

holy 
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bermgw fcelf-prCservation imposes, society is so often 
v.- yl-j disturbed by tht crimes of the wicked, what 
a scene of confusion* would it become, if 
capital, punisbmertts, which ai* the last re* 
source of government, Were of no iqAuence 
to deter offenders 1 

For web important ends 4 the conclusitf*' 
of life has, byi the appointment of Providence* 
been, made ail awful object. The vallejf 
of death hat been planted with terrouira 
to the. apprehension of men. Here, a* ta 
many other instances, what seemed at firat 
to arraign the good li ess of the Deity, ie* 
upon enquiry, found td confirm it . But 
tfcioughifor the most salutary purposes^ it 
was requisite thattbfefeafr of death should bo 
a powerful principle in human nature, yet* 
like our other propensities it is apt, when* 
left to itself, to run into excess.. Ovob 
many *it wurpg such ad ascendant as to 
debase their character, and to defeat the 
chief ends of living*. To preserve it> within 
such, bounds that it shall no!t interrupt i» 
in. performing the proper offices and* duties' 
of life, is the distinction of the brave man 
above the coward ; and- to surmount it in 
such a degree^ that it shall noty etei* in - neaf 

M prospect, 
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prospect, deject our spirit, or trouble our sermon 
peace is the great preference which virtue 
enjoys above guilt. It has been the study 
of the wise and reflecting in every age, to 
attain this steadiness of mind. Philosophy 
pursued it as its chief object ; and professed 
that the great end of its discipline was, 
to enable its votaries to conquer the fea* 
of death. Let us then, before we have 
recourse to the more powerful aid of Reli- 
gion, hearken for a little to what Reason has 
suggested on this subject. Her assistance 
may, perhaps, be not entirely despicable j 
and though the armour which she offers 
be not completely of proof, it may serve, 
however, to turn aside, or to blunt, some of 
the shafts which are aimed against us by the 
last foe. 



>■ 



After this manner she may be supposed 
to address mankind, in order to reconcile 
them to their fate. — — Children ef men! 
it is well known to you, that you are a 
mortal race. Death is the law of your 
natures the tribute of your being, the debt 
which all %re bound to pay. On these 
terms you received life, that you should b6 

4 ready 
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sermon ready to give it up when Providence calls 
you to make room for others, wty&, in 
like manner, when their time is come, 
shall follow you. He who is unwilling to 
submit to death when heaven decrees it, 
deserves not to have lived. You might 
as reasonably complain that you did not 
live before the time appointed for your 
coming into the world, as lament that you 
are not to live longer, when the period of 
your quitting it is arrived. What divine 
Providence hath made necessary, human 
prudence ought to comply with cheerfully. 
Submit at any rate you must ; and is it not 
much better to follow of your own accord, 
than to be dragged reluctantly, and by 
force ? What privilege have you to plead, 
or what reason to urge, why you should 
possess an exemption from the common 
doom ? All things around you are mortal 
and perishing. Cities, states, and empires 
have their period set. The proudest mo- 
numents of human art moulder into dust. 
Even the works of nature wax old and 
decay. In the midst of this universal ten- 
dency to change, could you expect that to 
your frame alone a permanent duration 

should 
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should be given ? All who have gone before sermon 
you have submitted to the stroke of death. 
All who are to come after you, shall 
undergo the same fate. The great and the 
good, the prince and the peasant, the re- 
nowned and the obscure, travel alike the 
road which leads to the grave. At the mo- 
ment when you expire, thousands through- 
out the world, shall, together with you, be 
yielding up their breath. Can that be 
held a great calamity, which is common to 
you with every thing that lives on earth ; 
which is an event as much according to 
the course of nature as it is that leaves 
should fall in autumn, or that fruit 
should drop from the tree when it is fully 
ripe? 

The pain of death cannot be very long, 
and is probably less severe than what you 
have at other times experienced. The pomp 
of death is more terrifying than death itself* 
It is to the weakness of imagination that 
it owes its chief power of dejecting your 
spirits ; for when the force of the mind is 
roused, there is almost no passion in our 
nature but what has shewed itself able to 
overcome the fear of death. Honour has 

dafied 
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.sermon defied death ; love has despised it ; shame 
vm * has rushed upon it; revenge has disregarded 
it; grief a thousand times has wished for its 
approach. Is it not strange that reason and 
virtue cannot give you strength to surmount 
that fear, which, even in feeble minds, so 
many passions have conquered ? What in- 
consistency is there in complaining so much 
of the evils of life, and being at the same 
time so afraid of what is to terminate them 
all :! Who can tell whether his future life 
might not teem with disasters and miseries, 
as yet unknown, were it to be prolonged 
according to his wish ? At any rate, is it de- 
sirable to draw life out to the last dregs, and 
to wait till old age pour upon you its whole 
store of diseases and sorrows ? You lament 
.that you are to die ; but did you view your 
situation properly, you would have much 
greater cause to lament if you were chained 
to this life for two or three hundred years, 
without possibility of release. Expect there- 
fore calmly that which is natural in itself, 
and which must be fit, because it is the 
appointment of Heaven. Perform your 
duty as a good subject of the Deity, during 
the time allotted you ; and rejoice that a 
r period 
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period is fixed for your dismission from the sbrmon 
present warfare. I^Bieipember that, the sla- \^}j ^ 
vish dread of death jdeatroys all the comfort 
of that life whigh^y^u seek . to preserve. 
Better to undergo the stroke of death at 
onceyjtlian to live; iq perpetual misery from 
thefear ofdyingj > P : 

-J *> ' . • '. • .. ' 

Such discourses as these are specious at 
least, and plausibje. ; The arguments are not 
without strength* ;and ought to prqdncfc ^me 
effect nUi a considerate reflecting Wind. But 
it is, to* be suspected that their effect ywill be 
chiefly felt when the mind is calm and at 
ease ;> rather when speculating upon death 
at ■ a distance, ' than when beholding it at 
hand. When the critical moftient arrives, 
which places the anxious trembling soul on 
the borders of an unknown world/ reason- 
ings, drawn from necessity and propriety, 
will be of small avail to quiet its alarms. In 
order to afford relief, you must give it hope ; 
you mtist promise it protection ; you must 
offer somewhat on which it can lay hold for 
support amidst the struggles of labouring 
nature. Hence, the great importance of 
those discoveries which revelation has made, 
. vol. ii. p and 
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sermon and of those principles with which it fortifies 
the heart. To the consideration of these 
let us next proceed, and observe their supe* 
riour efficacy for surmounting the feat of 
death. In order to judge of their import- 
ance, it will be proper to take a view of 
death in each of those lights in which it 
appears most formidable to mankind. 

i 

I* may be considered, first, as the ter* 
minatioti of our present existence ; the final 
period of all its joys and hopes. The con* 
tludirtg scene of* any 1 fcourse of action in 
which we have been engaged with ple£suft» 
even the last sight of objects which we have 
been long accustomed to behold, seldom 
foils of striking the mind with painful re* 
gret. How many circumstances will, concur 
to heighten thattftgrat* when the time comes 
of out biddtag an eternal adieu to the light 
of day : ; to every pursuit which had occu- 
pied our attention as citizens of the Vrorid ; 
«ftd to every friend and relation who had 
attached out hearts \ How dejecting is the 
thought to the greatest part of men, t$wit 
the sun shall rise, and the seasons shall re* 
turta to others* but nonbore to them y and 

that, 
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that, while their neighbours are engaged sermon 
in the usual affairs of life, they shall be shut w * 
up in a dark lonesome mansion, for- 
gotten and. cut off from among men, as 
though they never had been ! I said, in the 
cutting off* my days, I shall go to the gates 
of the grave. I am deprived of the residue of 
my years* 1 shall not see the Lord again in 
the land of the living. I shall behold man 
no more with the inhabitants of the world *. 
Let us now observe, that the dejection 
in which we < are. apt to .sink at such a 
juncture, will bear* proportion to the degree 
of our attachment to the objects which we 
katfe, and to the importance of those re- 
Source* which remain with us. when they 
are gone.* He who is taking farewel of a 
country through which be had travelled 
with satisfaction, and he who is driven from 
his ; native land, with which he had con- 
nected every idea . of settlement and com- 
fort, will have very different feelings at the 
time of departure. Such is the difference 
which, at the hour of death takes place be- 
tween thfc righteous and the ungodly. The 
latter knows nothing higher or better than 

* Itaiah, xacxnii. io> li. . 
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sermon the present state of existence. His interests, 
y j™ ^ j his pleasures, his expectations, all centered 
here. He lived solely for the enjoyments 
of this world. Dreadful, therefore, and in- 
supportable must be that event which sepa- 
rates him from these for ever. Whereas the 
culture of religion, had previously, formed 
the mind of a Christian for a calm and easy 
transition from this life. It had instructed 
him in the proper estimate of sublunary 
happiness. It had set higher prospects be- 
fore him. It had formed him to a more 
refined taste of enjoyment, than what the 
common round of worldly amusements 
could gratify. It gave him connections 
and alliances with spiritual objects, which 
are> unknown, to the *men> of the world. 
.Hence*ithbugh he be Attached to life by the 
natural /feelings of hiimauity, hfe is raised 
above die weak and unmanly regret of part- 
ing with it. He knefr that it was intended 
as preparatory only ito a succeeding; state. 
As soon as the season of preparation should 
be finished,' he expected: a removal; and 
when Providence gives the signal, < he bids 
adieu to the world with composed reso- 
lution and undisturbed heart. What though 

death 

i 
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death interrupt him in the middle of his sermon 
designs, and break off the plans which he V1IL 
had formed, of being useful to .his family 
and the world ? All these he leaves with 
tranquillity in the hands of that Providence 
to which he has ever been accustomed to 
look up.with resignation; which governed 
the world wisely and graciously before l\e 
existed ; and which he knows will continue 
to govern it with equal wisdom and benig- 
nity when he shall be in it no more. The 
time of his departure was not left to his 
own choice ; but he believes it to be the 
most proper, because it is the time chosen 
T>y Him who cannot err. Honourable age 
is not that which standeth in length of time, 
nor that which is measured by number 
of years. But wisdom is the grey hair to 
man ; and an unspotted life is old age *. 
When he beholds his friends and relations 
mourning around him, his heart may melt, 
bat will not be overpowered ; for it is re- 
lieved by the thought that he is bidding 
them only a temporary not an eternal fare- 
well, He. commends them, in the mean 
time* to the blessing of that God, whom he 

* Wifely pf ; Solomon, iv- 8, 9. 
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sermon has served ; and while ' he is parting -from 
YIU# them, he hears a voice which sooths , his 
spirit with those comforting words, Leave 
thy fatherless children ; I will preserve ; them 

alive ; and let thy tKdow trust in me *• * *» 

• ■ ■ * 

But death is more than the conclusion 
of human life. It is the gate, which at the 
same time that it closes on this world, opens 
into eternity. Under this view, it has often 
been the subject of terrour to the serious 
and reflecting. The transition they were 
about to make was awful. Before them lay 
a vast undiscovered region, from whose 
bourn no traveller- ever returned to bring 
information of the reception which he found j 
or of the objects which he met with there. 
The first conception which suggests itself is, 
that the disembodied spirit is to apjpear be- 
fore its Creator, who is then to act as its 
Judge. The strict inquisition which it must 
undergo, the impartial doom which it must 
hear pronounced, and the unalterable state 
to which it shall be assigned, are awful 
forms rising before the imagination. They 
are ideas which conscience forces upon all. 

Mankind 
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Mankind can neither \ avoid ^c^sidering shunon 
themselves as accountable creatures*, nor VHL 
avoid viewing death . as the season when 
their account is to he given. Such a senti- 
ment is with most men the source of dread ; 
with all men, of anxiety. To a certain de- 
gree, a good conscience will convey comfort. 
The reflection on a well-spent life makes 
a wide difference between the last moments 
of the righteous and the sinner. But whose 
conscience is so clear as to strike him with 
no remorse ? Whose righteousness is so un- 
blemished as to abide the scrutiny of the 
great searcher of hearts ? Who dares rest his 
everlasting fate upon his perfect conformity 
to the rule of duty throughout the whole of 
bis life ? 

We must not judge of the sentiments of 
men at the approach of death, by their ordi- 
nary train of thought in the days of health 
and ease. Their vie w$ of moral conduct are 
then, too generally, superficial; slight ex- 
cuses satisfy their minds, a&d the avocations 
of life prevent their attention from dwelling 
long on disagreeable subjects.. But when 
altogether withdrawn from the affairs of the 
world, they are left to ;their own. reflections 

b 4 on 
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sermon on past conduct with their spirits einftebled 
vm- by disease, and their minds impressed with 
the terrours of an invisible region ; the most 
resolute are apt to despond, and even the 
virtuous are in danger of sinking under the 
remembrance of their errours and frailties; 
The trembling mind casts every- where 
around an anxious exploring eye after any 
power that can uphold, any mercy that will 
shield and save it. And accordingly we see 
how eagerly every device has been embraced, 
which superstition could invent in various 
countries, for quieting the alarms of the 
departing spirit 

Here appears the great importance of 
those discoveries whichChristianity has made 
concerning the government of the universe- 
It displays the ensigns of grace and cle- 
mency. It reveals the Almighty, n6t as a 
creator only and a judge, 7 but as a compas- 
sionate parent, who knows our frame, who 
remembers &e are- dust, who pities us >as<a fa- 
ther pitieth his children; and with whom there 
is forgiveness^ that he may be loved as well 
as feared. These general views, however, 
of the divine administration* would not 
have been sufficient to give full relief, if 

5 they 
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they bad not been confirmed by certain sermon 
decisive fects to which the mind can appeal 
amidst all its doubts and fears. Two such 
facts the gospel holds forth to us, particu- 
ktrijr adapted to the situation of human 
nature' inits greatest extremity ; the atone* 
ment, and the intercession of Christ* . There 
tt do sentiment more natural to man than 
this, that guilt must be expiated by suffer- 
ing.- ■ Air 'government is founded on the 
principle, that jpublic justice requires com- 
pensation for crimes ; % and all religions pro- 
ceedl upon: the belief, that/ in order to the 
pardon of the sinner, atonement must be 
madeto the justice of Heaven. Hence the 
endless ; variety of sacrifices* victims* and 
expiations, which have filled the earth. The 
great sacrifice whicfcour Redeemer offered 
for guilt, coincides with these natural sen- 
timents of mankind in giving ease to the 
heart. It shows us the forfeit of guilt paid 
by* a< divide personage in our behalf; and 
allows, ufr to look up to the Governour of the 
world, as merciful to the guilty in con- 
sistency with justice and order. But still 
some anxiety might remain concerning the 
extension of that mercy to dur own case in 
• particular. 
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sermon particular^ Ac invisible sbwreigttv'is *ft 
awful idea ; almighty, unknown * powers i j. 



always formidably and would he: ready to. 
overwhelm the spirit of the feeble, w*re not 
an intercessor with that sovereign revealed* 
This intercessor is one who lived and acted 
in our awn nature ; 'who not only knows, 
but who experienced our frailty ; who has 
all the feelings of a brother far human in* 
firmity and distress; who himself passed 
through that valley of the shadow of dedfh 
which is now opening on us; to whose 
powerful mediation with his Father, we have 
every encouragement to commit the charge 
of our departing spirit- Such » the p*>vi. 
sion which Christianity has made for com* 
forting the last hours of man* The atone- 
ment, and the intercession of Christ, are the 
refuge of the penitent sinner, and the con- 
solation of the saint. By their means, the 
throne of the universe, is encircled, with 
mercy. The cloud which hung over the 
invisible world begins to be dispersed ; and 
hope brightens through the gloom. 



t »i 






But what completes the triumph of good 
men over death, is the prospect of eternal 

3 felicity. 
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felicity. This was the great object after sermon 
which all nations have sighed, as the only % vaL 
complete remedy both of the miseries of life 
and the fears of death. On this, the learned 
and the ignorant, the civilized and the sa- 
vage tribes of mankind, bent their longing 
eyes ; eagerly grasping at every argument, 
and fondly indulging every hope, that could 
promise them a propitious Deity, and a 
.prolongation of existence in a happier state. 
jBut beyond wishes and feeble expectations, 
"the light of nature could hardly reach, 
liven the most cultivated, philosophical mind 
* a ftras y at the hour of dissolution, left in pain- 
ful suspence. Christianity has put an end 
4So all hesitation and doubt on this important 
subject. It has drawn aside the veil through 
which reason essayed to penetrate ; and has 
displayed to full view the future dwellings 
of the spirits of the just, the mansions of 
everlasting rest, the city of tie living God. 
Not only has it informed us that a state of 
perfect felicity is prepared for the righteous, 
but it has added to this information a variety 
of circumstances which render that state 
sensible to our imagination, and encouraging 
to our hopes* It represents it as fully se- 
cured 
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sEtotoN cured by the gracious undertaking of the 
vlft; . Saviour of the world. It describes it man 
inheritance, to which he has given bis, foU 
lowers a right and title. He is said to have 
taken possession of it in their name. He 
rose from the grave as the fir st fruits of them 
that sleep; and under the character of their 
fore-runner •, entered into the heavenly re* 
gions. I am the resurrection and the life. 
He that believeth on me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live. I. give, unto my sheep eter- 
nal life. I ascend to my Father and your 
Father, to my God and your God*. ; ;! 
Hence, to those who have lived a vir- 
tuous life, and who died in . the faith of 
Christ, the whole aspect of death is changed. 
Death is to them ho longer the tyrant who 
approaches) with his iron rod, but the mes- 
senger who brings the tidings of life and 
liberty. The prospects which open to them 
fcheer their minds. ^ Even jn the valley of 
death's shade, green pastures appear to rise. 
They view themselves as going . forth, not 
to lie silent and. solitary in the darkness of 
the grave, not to wander forsaken ia the 
wide deserts of the universe, not even to 

* John, xi. 15. -^-xx. 17. 
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pass into a region where they are altogether sjxmon 

VIII 

strangers and unknown ; but to enter on a 
land, new indeed to sight, but by faith and 
hope frequented long before; where, they 
shall cdritin tie to be under the eharge of him 
who hath hitherto, been their guardian, be 
re-united to many of their ancient and ber 
loved friends, and admitted to join the,ifi+ 
.numerable multitude, gathered out of aU 
nations, and tongues, and people, who tita#4 
before the throne of God. They teftYeu be* 
hind the .dregs of their nature; and el- 
change this confined and, gloomy i apartment 
of the universe, for the glorious mansions 
of their Father's house* Blessed, surely* are 
the dying in this hope, and blessed tji£\d$#ti 
in this fruition, resting from their, labour^ 
and followed by their works. Good men 
are detained at present in the outer cjow(t of 
the : temple : ? ■ ■ Dfeath admits them. mt<>j\h$ 
holy placei / As yeV they sojow^v HXnttft 
territories of pilgrimage an<i wil^Vi J)^M> 
i brings ; them home to the .QatiTO)!^^^ 
- Spirits. In i this ; world th^y ; *arer dotted 
Jrom one another, and wnQgled W,^< th* 
-worthless! and vile; Death iupito*i4n } ppe 
assembly all the pi^re an^ t^jtypt* In the 

* sight 
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sermon sight of the universe they seemed to die, and 
vm# th&it departure Was taken for tetter destrvfr 
Hon." But they are m peace* Their reward 
also is with the Lord, and the^a^e of theih 
with the Most' High *.-^X) ■ Death t zbhen 
is now thy sting? O Grave J where is iky 
victory f Where are the terrours *with which 
thou hast so r long affrighted the nations; ? 
"Whftfle are thy ^dreary and desolate domains, 
thb haunts of spectres and shades, the ab- 
hohteddlreliings of darkness and corruption f 
At the touch of the divine rod;) thy viskm- 
ary hoftourt have^Aed The ^peliiik broken. 
The dawn of the celestial morrring has dis- 
pelled thy dismal gloom ; and, ihstead of the 
habitations of dragons, appears* theparadifce 

Of Gi^d. "■ •• \\ A: -V.j'. ,*. /llJJ'lt c.:!j ni 

» 

'■■- Bof supposing 'both" die JMjgratatf' quit- 
tiHg life,- and ttfe dread :o£feiiteriiig hitoin 
ftituffe sftatfe,, to t»» b^twpute, there ;is' still 
<6ti$«ti*6ttistafcHHS whitthi Tisndltus death Jb»- 
WiidaWe : Wttftuiytj that is, the sh6fck which 
4ftkM i* > fcpprehetiding to •'sustain at the 
^paftttfott ^ ^6 «oul front the body. 
3f\ttrtfidable, I adttiit, thiar amy jttstljJreir- 

der 
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idcr it to them whose languishing spirits sermon 
Jbftye no inward fund whefice they cart theft , vffl * 1 
draw idief." Firmness and strength of 
mind are peculiarly requisite for the sup- 
port of nature in its last extremity; and that 
strength is supplied by religion. The testi- 
mony of a good conscience, and the remem- 
brance of a virtuous life, a well-grounded 
trust in the divine acceptance, and ai firm 
hope of future felicity, are principles auifi- 
cient to give Composure and fortitude to the 
heart, even in the midst of agony. In what 
a high degree they can suspend or alleviate 
the feelings of pain r has been fully demon* 
strated by the magnanimous behaviour of 
such as hava suffered de&th in the cause ojf 
conscience and religion. How ofteti;h$s 
the world bfehclld them ad vsfcdng t6 meet 
that ' suppoaid king of * t6rrours, not with 
-calmness -only; but with joy ; raited by 
dvfuie , - ( > prospects and hopes, into ah<eav 
tit* neglect and contempt of badil j stiflfe*- 

lttff-F ■ -';:'>* •• •- • '■■• ■ •^•\' 

Iris not Without reason that a peettitat 
assistance frtonljeaven is leaked fcbr by ge£d 
mdn*t the >hour of death, - AtH they are 
tatgbt to -tattevey that in all the efisergefit 

cies 
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sermon cies of their life divine goodness has watched 
mi - over them, they have ground to conclude, 
that at the last it will not forsake them; but 
that, at the season when its aid is most 
needed, it shall be most liberally commu- 
nicated. Accordingly, a persuasion so con- 
gruous to the benignity and compassion of 
the Father of mercies, has been the comfort 
of pious men in every age. My flesh <and 
my heart failetk; but God is the strength of 
my heart. In the valley of the shadow af 
death I mill fear no evil* for; thou art with 
me. When the rod and staff of this Shepherd 
of Israel are held forth to his expiring; ser- 
vants, declining nature needs no other sup- 
port. The secret influence of his reviving 
.Spirit is sufficient for their consolation and 
strength, while the painful struggle with 
mortality lasts; till at length, .when the 
moment arrives that the silver i tor d mast be 
loosed t and the. golden, bowl be* broken* their 

.Almighty Pi*)t££tor$ajM:jes off the immortal 
spirit unhurt by the fall of its earthly taber- 
ijbacl^and places it : »ft a .better mansion. — 
^gwxe^ctable and happy is aucfo& Con- 
clusion | of/ human life,, when one in * this 
jflwwefi'quiitg the .stage* of time, honoured 

and 
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and supported with the presence of his sermon 

Creator, and enjoying till the last moment 

of reflection, the pleasing thought, that he 

has not lived in vain ! I have fought a good 

fight ; I have finished my course ; I have kept 

the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me 

a crown of righteousness^ which the Lord the 

righteous Judge shall give me at that day*. 

A?T$r the view which we have taken 
c>fti}e advantage* possessed by good men for 
overcoming the fears of death, the first 
*§&pJtiiftGnt which should arise in our minds, 
is gratitycje to Heaven for the hopes which 
Tve enjoy by means of the Christian reli- 
gion. How depressed and calamitous was 
the human condition, as long as the terrour 
of death hung, like a dark cloud, over the 
inhabitants of the earth ; when, after all the 
toils ofjife^ the melancholy silence of the 
grave appeared finally to close the scene of 
existence ; or, if a future state opened be- 
hind it, that state teemed with all those 
forflis of borrour which conscious guilt 
could suggest to a terrified imagination \ 
The happiest change which ever took place 

* % Tim. iv. 7, 8. 
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sermon in the circumstances of the human race, is 
that produced by the discoveries with which 
we are blessed concerning the government of 
the universe, the redemption of the world, 
and the future destination of man. How 
much dignity is thereby added to the hu- 
man character, and state ! What light and 
cheerfulness is introduced into our abode ! 
What eternal praise is due to Him, who, 
according to his abundant mercy, hath begot- 
ten us again into a lively hope, by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven ! 

The next effect which the subject we 
have considered should produce, is an ear- 
nest desire to acquire those advantages which 
good men enjoy at their death. The road 
which leads to them is plain and obvious. 
A peaceful and happy death is, by the ap- 
pointment of Heaven connected with a 
holy and virtuous life. Let us renounce 
criminal pursuits and pleasures, let us fear 
God, and keep his commandments ; let us 
hold faith and a good conscience, if we hope 
for comfort at pur. last hour. To prepare 

: for 
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for this last hour every wise man should sermon 

VIII 

£ consider as his most important concern. 

v Death may justly be held the test of life. 
Let a man have supported his character 
with esteem and applause, as long as he 
acted on the busy stage of the world, if at 
the end he sinks into dejection and terrour, 
all his former honour is effaced ; he departs 
under the imputation of either a guilty con- 
science or a pusillanimous mind. In the 
other parts of human conduct, disguise and 
subtlety may impose on the world ; but 
seldom can artifice be supported in the hour 
of death. The mask most commonly falls 
off, and the genuine character appears. 
When we behold the scene of life closed 
with proper composure and dignity, we 
naturally infer integrity and fortitude. We 
are led to believe that divine assistance sup- 
ports the soul, and we presage its transition 
into a happier mansion. Mark the perfect 
man y and behold the upright ; for the end of 
that man is peace *. 

The last instruction, which our subject 
points out, respects the manner in which a 

* Psalm xxxtii. 37. 
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On the Happiness of a Future State* 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the 

Lord's Supper.] 



Revelations, vii. 9- 

After this I beheld, and, lo ! a great multi- 
tude, which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, 
and palms in their hands. 

TN this mysterious book of Scripture many 
revolutions are foretold, which were to 
take place in the church of God. They 
are not indeed so foretold as to afford clear 
and precise information concerning the time 
of their coming to pass. It would have 
been on many accounts, improper to have 

. * lifted 
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lifted up too far that awful veil which sermon 
covers futurity. The intention of the Spirit IX " 
of God was not to gratify the curiosity pf 
the learned, by disclosing to them the fate 
of monarchies and nations, but to satisfy the 
serious concerning the general plan and final 
issue of the divine Government. Amidst 
those distresses which befelChristians during 
the first ages, the discoveries made in this 
book were peculiarly seasonable ; as they 
shewed that there was an Almighty Guar* 
dian, who watched with particular attention 
over the interests of the church which he 
had formed, who foresaw all the commo- 
tions which were to happen among the 
kingdoms of the earth, and would so over- 
rule them as to promote in the end the 
cause of truth. This is the chief scope of 
those mystic visions with which the Apostle 
John was favoured ; of seals opened in 
heaven; of trumpets sounding; and vials 
poured forth. The kingdom of darkness 
was to maintain for a while a violent struggle 
against the kingdom of light. But at the 
conclusion, a voice was to be heard as the 
voice of many waters and of mighty thunder- 
ings, sayings J^llelujaji) fqr the Lord God 
; .j;y Q 4 Omni* 
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sermon Omnipotent reigneth. The kingdom* of this 
■^1 < world are become the kingdoms of our Lotd+ 
and of his Christ, and he shall reign for etier *. 
Such is the prospect with which the Divine 
Spirit at intervals enlightens, and with which 
he finally terminates, the many dark and 
direful scenes that are exhibited in thfebbok. 
In closing the canon of Scripture* he* with 
great propriety, leaves upon our mind deep 
impressions of the triumphs of righteousness, 
and of the blessedness of the redeemed. 
After this 1 beheld ', and, lo ! a areat multitude, 
which no man could number, ofallnations,and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues^ stood before 
the throne, and before the Lamb, clothtd with 
white robes, and palms in their hands. 

These words present a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the happiness of saints in heaven ; 
a subject on which it is, at all times, both 
comfortable and improving to meditate. 
On this day in particular, when wfe are to 
commemorate the dying love of our Savidur, 
we cannot be better employed than An 
contemplating what his love hath purchased; 
in order both to awaken our gratitude, fend 
to confirm our attachment to hifti. Thfe 

• Rct.xii. &'-^4i.-tj. - 4 • '* 
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flacfement of the Supper is the oath of our seumow 
fidelity. Let us dispose ourselves for cele- ^ 
brating it, by taking a view of the rewards 
ttjlttch await the faithful. I shall, for this 
end, in several observations from the words 
of the text, taken in connection with the 
context, endeavour to illustrate, in some 
imperfect degree, the prospect which is here 
afforded us of a state of future felicity; and 
then shall make practical improvement of 
the subject. 

I. What the words of the text most 
obviously suggest is, that heaven is to be 
considered as a state of blessed society. A 
multitude, a numerous assembly, are here 
represented as sharing together the same 
felicity and honour. Without society, it is 
impossible for man to be happy. Place 
bim in a region where he was surrounded 
with every pleasure; yet there, if he found 
himself a solitary individual, he would pine 
and languish. They are not merely pur 
wants, and our mutual dependence, but 
our native instincts also, which impel us to 
associate together. The intercourse which 
we here maintain with our fellows, is a 

source 
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sermon source of our chief enjoyments. But, alas f 
v t -' i how much art these allayed by a variety 
of disagreeable circumstances that enter into* 
all our connections! Sometimes we sufipt 
from the distresses oftthose whom we*tove ; 
and sometimes from their vices or frailties. 
Where friendship is cordial, it is exposed 
to the wounds of painful sympathy, and to 
the anguish of violent separation. Where 
it is so cool as not to occasion sympathetic 
pains, it is never productive of much plea- 
sure. The ordinary commerce of the world 
consists in a circulation of frivolous inter- 
course, in which the heart has no concern. 
It is generally insipid, and often soured by 
the slightest difference in humour, oroppo-. 
sition of interest. We fly to company, in 
order to be relieved from wearisome corre- 
spondence with ourselves; and the vexations 
which we meet with in society, drive us 
back again into solitude. Even among the^ 
virtuous, dissensions arise; and disagree- 
ment in opinion too often produces alien- 
ation of heart. We form few connexions 
where somewhat does not occur to disap- 
point our hopes. The beginnings are oftea 
pleasing. We flatter ourselves with having 

found 
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found those who will never give us any sermon 
| disgust. But weaknesses atjHoo soon dis- 
covered. Suspicions arise^ind love waxes 
dqld. We are jealous j/ one another, and 
accultaAiedLto livg^ioioisguise. A studied 
civility assum&sthe name, without the plea- 
sure, of friendship; and secret animosity 
and envy are often concealed under the 
caresses of dissembled affection. 

Hence the pleasure of earthly society, 
like all our other pleasures, is extremely im- 
perfect ; and can give us a very faint con- 
ception of the joy that must arise from the 
society of perfect spirits in a happier world. 
Here, it is with difficulty that we can se- 
lect from the corrupted crowd a few with 
whom we wish to associate in strict union. 
There, are assembled all the wise, the holy, 
and the just, who ever existed in the uni- 
verse of God ; without any distress to 
trouble their mutual bliss, or any source of 
disagreement to interrupt their perpetual 
harmony. Artifice and concealment are 
unknown there. There, no competitors 
struggle, no factions contend ; no rivals 
supplant each other. The voice of discord 

never 
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sermon oerer rises, the whisper of suspicion never / 
circulates, an^ong those innocent and be- / 
nevolent Spirit^ Each, happy in himself^ 
participates in theH&ppiness of all the reap; 
and, by reciprocal c4mqcmnication&vaf love 
and friendship, at once receives from and 
adds to the sum of general felicity. Re- 
new the memory of the most affectionate 
friends with whom you were blest in anj 
period of your life. Divest them of alt 
those infirmities which adhere to the hu- 
man character, Recal the most pleasing 
and tender moments which you ever en- 
joyed in their society; and the remem- 
brance of those sensations may assist you 
in conceiving that felicity which is pos- 
sessed by the saints above. The happiness 
of brethren dwelling together in unity is, 
with great justice and beauty, compared by 
the Psalmist to such things as are most re- 
freshing to the heart of man ; to the fra- 
grancy of the richest odours, and to the 
reviving influence of soft ethereal dews. 
It is like the precious ointment poured on the 
head of Aaron; and like the dew ofHermon, 
even the dew that descendeth on the moun- 
tains 
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tains of Zion, where the Lord commandeth sewkom 
the blessing, even life for everfnore *. 
c Besides the felicity which springs from 
perfect love* there are jfcwo circumstances 
whic&partipularly enhance the blessedness 
of that multitttitk who stands before the throne ; 
these are, access to the most exalted society, 
and renewal of the most tender connexions* 
The former is pointed out in the Scripture 
by Joining the innumerable company of angels* 
and the general assembly and church of the 
first born ; by sitting down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven -f* ; a promise which opens the sub- 
limest prospects to the human mind. It 
allows good men to entertain the hope, that, 
separated from all the dregs of the human 
mass, from that mixed and polluted crowd 
in the midst of which they now dwell, they 
shall be permitted to mingle with prophets, 
patriarchs, and apostles, with legislators and 
heroes, with all those great and illustrious 
spirits who have shone in former ages as 
the servants of God, or the benefactors of 
men ; whose deeds we are accustomed to 
celebrate ; whose steps we now follow at a 

* Fiabn c*x*ui. a. t Htfr. xii, »*, 23. Mtfth. riii. in 

distance ; 
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sermon distance ; and Whose names we pronounce 
a# with veneration. 

United to thfe high assembly, the blessed-* 
at the same time vqnew those ancient con- 
nexions with virtuckwxjHend^ wfricR had 
been dissolved by death, foe prospect of 
this awakens in the heart the most pleasing 
and tender sentiment which perhaps can fill 
it in this mortal state. For, of all the sor- 
rows which we are here doomed to endure, 
none is so bitter as that occasioned by the 
fatal stroke which separates us, in appear- 
ance, forever, from those to whom either 
nature or friendship had intimately joined 
our hearts. Memory, from time to time, 
renews the Anguish- 5 opens the wound 
which seemed once ' to have been closed ; 
and, by recalling joys that are past and gone, 
touches every spring of painful sensibility. 
In these: agonizing moments how relieving 
the thought, that the separation is only 
temporary, not eternal ; that there is a time 
to come, of re-union with those with whom 
our happiest days, were spent ;: whose joy* 
and sorrows once were ours ; and : from 
whom, after we shall have landed: on the 
peaceful shore -where they dwell, no revo- 
lutions 
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lutions of nature shall ever be able to part sermon 

IX. 

us more ! — S uch is the society of the blessed 
above. Of such are the > multitude com- 
posed who stand before the throne. Let us 
now pbserye, 

I\. That this is not only a blessed but 
a numerous society. It is called a multitude, 
a great multitude, a great multitude which no 
•man could number. These expressions con- 
vey the most enlarged views of the kingdom 
of glory. Dismay not yourselves with the 
apprehension of heaven being a confined 
and almost inaccessible region, into which 
it is barely possible for a small handful to 
gain admission, after making their escape 
from the general wreck of the human 
race* In my Fathers house, said our Sa- 
viour, there are many mansions. That city 
of the living God, towards which you profess 
to bend your course, is prepared for the 
reception of citizens innumerable. It; al- 
ready abounds with inhabitants ; and more 
and more shall be added to it, until the end 
of time. Whatever difficulties .there are in 
the way which leads to it,, they have. been 
often surmpuntf d. The path, though nai> 

4 . ;. row. 
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.finufON row, is neither impassable, nor untrodden. 

TV 

.Though the gate stands not so wide as that 
which opens iitfo hell, yet through the 
narrow gate multitudes have entered, anfi 
been crowned. *. , f ..--.* 

It is much to be lamented, that, among all 
denominations of Christians, the. unchari- 
table spirit has prevailed, of unwarrantably 
circumscribing the terms of divine grace 
within a narrow circle of their own. draw- 
ing* The one half of the Christian world 
has often doomed the other, without mercy, 
to eternal perdition. Without the pale of 
that church to which each sect belongs, they 
seem to hold it impossible for salvation to be 
attained. But is this the genuine spirit of 
the Gospel P Can a Christian believe the 
-effect* of the sufferings of Christ to be no 
greater than these ? For this did the Son of 
God descend from the highest heavens, and 
pour out his soul unto the death, tihat only 
a few, who adopt the same modes of 
expression, and join in the same forms of 
worship with us, plight be brought to the 
kingdom of heaven ? Is this all the deli- 
verance he hits wrought upon the earth ? He 
was with child ; he was in pain ; and shall 
, • 5 hq 
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be not see of the travail of his soul, and be sraMtft 
satisfied ? Surely, the Scripture has given 
us full ground to conclude, that the trophies 
df our Redeemer's grace shall correspond to 
the greatness of his power. The Captain of 
our salvation shall bring many sons with 
himself to glory. The pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand. He shall see his 
seed ; He shall justify many. Men shall be 
blestitd in him, and all nations shall call him 
bleSbfcd: For our farther encouragement 
let us observe, 

III. -That the heavenly society is repre- 
sented ifr the text, as gathered out of all the 
varieties of the human race* This is inti- 
mated by the remarkable expressions, of « 
multitude which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues? 
as if designed on purpose to correct ouf 
narrow notions of the extent and power of 
divine grace. They whom distant seas and : 
regions How divide, whose languages and 
manners, are at present strange to one an* 
other, shall then mingle in the same assem- 
bly. No situation is so remote, and no 
station so unfavourable, as to preclude acoes* 
to the heavenly felicity. Abroad is opened 

vol. ii. r by 
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skbmon by the Divine Spirit to those blissful habi- 
*** tations, from ^11 corners of the earth, and 
from all conditions of human life; from 
the peopled city, and from the solitary de- 
sert ; from the cottages of the poor, and 
from the palaces of kings ; from the dwell- 
ings of ignorance and simplicity, and from 
the regions of science and improvement. 
They shall come, says our blessed Lord him* 
self, from the east, and from the west, from 
the north, and from the south, and sit down 
in the kingdom of God*. 

Such discoveries serve both to enlarge our 
conceptions of the extent of divine good- 
ness, and to remove those fears which are 
ready to arise from particular situations in 
life. Were you permitted to draw aside the 
veil, and to view that diversified assembly 
of the blessed who surround the throne, you 
would behold among them numbers who 
have overcome the same difficulties which 
encounter you, and which you dread as 
insuperable. You would behold there the 
uninstructed, with whom an upright inten- 
tion supplied the place of knowledge ; the 
feeble, whom, divine grace had strength- 
ened ; and the misled* whom it had brought 

-....% Luke, xiii. 19. 

'". : • back 
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back into the right path. You would be- sermon 
hold the young who had surmounted the 
allurements of youthful pleasure, and the 
old who had borne the distress of age with 
undecayed constancy ; many whom want 
could not tempt to dishonesty ; many whom 
riches did not seduce into pride and impiety; 
many who in the most difficult and ensna- 
ring circumstances, in the midst of camps 
and armies, and corrupted courts, had pre- 
served unsullied. integrity. In a wdrd, from 
ail kindreds and people; that is, from all 
ranks of life, and all tribes of men, even 
from among publicans and tinners, you 
would behold those whom divine assistance 
had conducted to future glory. — And: i* 
not the same assistance, in its full extent, 
offered also to us ? Encompassed, while we 
run the Christian race, with this cloud of 
witnesses who have finished their course 
with success; animated, while we fight the 
good fight , with the shouts of those who 
have overcome and are crowned, shall de- 
spair enervate or deject our minds ? From 
the happy multitude above, there issues a 
voice which ought to sound perpetually in 
the ear of faith. Be ye faithful unto the 
death; and ye shall receive the crown of life : 

k 2 Be 
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6BRMGN Be ye strong in the Lard, and in the power of 
rc his might: Bfs followers of us who, through 
faith and patience, are now inheriting the 

promises. Consider, 

. .' * 

IV. The description given in the Text 
of the happiness and glory of the heavenly * 
society. They were beheld by the Apostle 
standing before the throne, and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms 
in th$w hands. All that these palms and 
white robes import, it is not given us now 
to understand. We know that among all 
nations they have been used as ensigns of joy 
and victory! and are undoubtedly employed 
here to represent that distinguished felicity 
arad honour to which human nature shall be 
then advanced. But we must be endowed 
Iritt* the faculties of the blessed, in order 
to com prebend their employments and plea* 
sures ; and therefore on this- part of the 
subject X shall not attempt to enlarge. Th$ 
silence of humble and respectful hope better 
becomes us, than the indulgence of thosje 
excursions of fancy, which degrade the sub* 
ject they endeavour to exalt. 

One circumstance only cannot fail to 
attract particular attention ; Tb^t the bkssed 

are 
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are here described as standing before the sermon 
throne and before the Lamb ; that is, en- 
joying the immediate presence of the great 
Creator, and of the merciful Redeemer of 
the world. The unhappy distance at which 
we are now removed from God, is th* 

• 

source of all our woes. Those territories 
which we inhabit, are not His abode. They 
are regions of exile. They are the dwell** 
ings of a fallen race ; and are condemned 
to be invested with clouds and darkness. 
Here God standeth afar off. In vain we 
often pursue his presence through his works, 
his ways, and his religious institutions. He 
is said to be a God that hideth himself. He 
dwelleth) as to us, in the secret place of 
thunder. He holdeth back the face of his 
throne, and spreadeth a thick cloud upon it. 
The manifestation of his presence shall be 
the signal for the renovation of all things. 
When that Sun of righteousness breaks forth 
from the cloud which now conceals him, 
sorrow and sin, and every evil thing, shall 
fly away before the brightness of bis face. 
For neither guilt nor misery can remain 
where God dwells. As the rising of the 
sun transforms at once the face of nature, 

r 3 and 
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sermon and concerts the whole extent of space, 
over which his beams are spread, into a 
region of light; so shall the divine presence, 
as soon as it is revealed, diffuse universal 
bliss over all who behold it. It imports 
fulness of joy, and pleasure far evermore. 
The inspired writer of this book thus de- 
scribes its effects ; There shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, nor pain : 
for the former things are passed away. He 
that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I make 
all things new. They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more. But the Lamb 

which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of water. God shall wipe away all 
tears from their, eyes. But, descending from 
this too sublime theme, let us. 



V. Turn our attention to a circumstance 
in the state of future happiness, more com- 
mensurate toour present conceptions, which 
is suggested by the commentary upon the 
words of the Text given in the sequel of 
the chapter. And one of the elders answered, 
saying unto me, What are these whidi are ar- 
rayed in white robes? and whence came they? 

And 
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I said unto him, Sir, thou know eat. And sermon 
he said unto me, These are they which come 
out of great tribulation*. This explanatory 
circumstance may relate particularly to the 
case of those primitive sufferers who en- 
dured severe persecution in the cause of the 
gospel. But, in general, it presents this na- 
tural and beautiful view of the future feli- 
city of good men, that it is their rest from 
the troubles and toils of life* For, to all, 
even to the happiest, human life is tribula- 
tion and conflict. No man is thoroughly 
at ease, in his condition. Pursuits succeed- 
ing to pursuits keep us in constant agit- 
ation ; while frequent returns of disappoint- 
ment break our plans and oppress our spi- 
rits. Fatigued by such a variety of toils, 
mankind have ever looked forward to rest 
as their favourite object. Throughout aH 
their ranks from the highest to the lowest, 
they are in perpetual chase of it ; and it per* 
petually flies before them. It is an object 
which here they are doomed always to seek, 
and never to enjoy. 

The nature and laws of our present state 
admit not the gratification of this favourite 

* Rev. vii. 13, 14. 

R 4 wish. 
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sermon wish. For, besides the necessity of trouble, in 
order to ful61 the purposes of discipline and 
improvement, our very happiness, such a$ it 
is in this world, requires a circulation of' 
labours. Our enjoyment consists in pursuit, 
not in attainment Attainment is with us, 
for most part, the grave of pleasure. Had 
we no object to excite fresh activity, and to 
impel us to new toils, human life would 
quickly stagnate in melancholy indolence. 
At the same time the current of all our 
wishes tends to repose. Imaginary forms 
float incessantly before our view, of the hap- 
piness which is to be enjoyed in rest : And 
from thi$ conflict between our wjsh^s on the 
one hand, and our actual situation on thp 
other, arise much of the disquiet, $nd much 
of the infelicity, of human life. It i? only 
in heaven that the tranquil repose, which on 
earth is no more than a pleasing phantom, 
shall be fully realized. There, remaineth ajt 
Jast a rest for the people of Qod ; rest from 
the disturbance of passion, the vanity Qf pur- 
suit, and the vexation of disappointment; rfjst 
from all the sins and the sorrows of this 
miserable world ; rest which shall not be 
merely an indolent cessation from labour, 

but 
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but a full and satisfying enjoyment. Good sermon 
men shall rest from their labours and their 
works shall follow them. They have come 
out of great tribulation. They have fulfilled, 
with honour, their appointed course of trial. 
They have sat down in the seat of the Con- 
queror ; and of past labours nothing remains 
but the pleasing review, and the happy 
fruits. There is still to be considered, 

VI. One very material circumstance, de- 
scriptive both of the character, and of the 
happiness of those who enjoy the heavenly 
bliss. Not only have they come out of great 
tribulation, but, as the Spirit of God adds in 
explaining the Text, they have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the lamb *. Two things are here suggested ; 
the sanctity of the blessed, and the means 
by which it is attained. 

i?irst f their sanctity or purity is emblema- 
tically described, by their being clothed in 
robes which are washed and made white. 

* 

la order to. qualify human nature for the 
enpyment of such happiness as I have en- 
deavoured to describe, it must undergo a 

■■•. • Rer. fin 14. 

change 
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s£RMdN ohange so great, as to receive in Scripture 
170 the appellation of knew birth ; a change to 
which all the institutions of religion, and 
all the operations of grace, contribute in this 
life, but which is not completed till the next. 
In this sanctity, or regeneration, consist not 
only thfe necessary preparations for future 
felicity,. but which is not so commonly at- 
tended to, consists an essential part of that 
felicity itself For whence arises the mi- 
sery of this present world ? It is not owing 
to our cloudy atmosphere, our changing sea* 
sons, and inclement skies. It is not owing 
to the debility of our bodies, or to the un- 
equal distribution of the goods of fortune* 
' Amidst all disadvantages of this kind , a pure, 
a stedfast and enlightened mind, possessed 
of-exalted virtue, could enjoy itself in peace, 
'and smile at the impotent assaults of fortune 
and the elements. It is within ourselves 
that misery has fixed its seat. Our disor- 
dered hearts, our guilty passions, our vio- 
lent prejudices, and misplaced desires, Are 
the instruments of the torment which we 
endure. These sharpen the darts which 
adversity- would otherwise point in vain 
against us. These are the vials of wrath 

which 
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* * 

which pour forth plagues on the inhabitants sermo* 
of * the earth , and make the dwellings of ^ 
nations become the abodes of woe. Thence 
discontent and remorse gnaw the hearts of 
individuals. Thence society is torn by open 
violence, or undermined by secret treachery; 
and man is transformed into a savage to 
man. 

But suppose sin to be banished from the 
world ; suppose perfect purity and charity 
to descend from Heaven, and to animate 
every human breast ; and you would be- 
lold the present habitation of men changed 
into the paradise of God, The undisturbed 
enjoyment of a holy mind, and of a blissful 
union with one another, would scarcely 
allow us to feel those external evils of which 
we now so loudly complain. All nature 
would assume a different appearance around 
us. That golden age, which was so long 
the subject of the philosopher's dream, and 
of the poets song, would in fact take place. 
According to the beautiful languagcof an- 
cient prophecy; spring would then rise in 
the desert, and rivers be opened in the thirsty 
land. The wilderness and the solitary. place 
would be glad. The wolf would dwell with 

3 the 
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sermon the l(mb p and the leopard lit down with the 
I., -»■— j kid. Judgement would dwell in the wilder- 
ness, and righteousness remain in the fruitful 
x field. The desert would rejoice, and blossom 

as the rose. If such, even in this world, 

would be the effects of innocence and vir-> 
tue completely restored, how much greater 
must they be in that new ear JA, and those new 
heavens, where rectitude of nature shall be 
combined with every circumstance of ex- 
ternal felicity ? It is the present imperfect 
state of human virtue, that hinders us from 
conceiving fully the influence of righteous* 
ness upon happiness. The robes in which 
the best men are now clothed, to use the 
language of the Text, are sullied with so 
many stains, as to convey no adequate idea 
of the original beauty which belongs to the 
garb of righteousness. But when these 
stains shall be washed away, when these 
robes shall be made perfectly white and 
pure, a lustre will flow from them, of which 
we can, as yet, form no conception* 

But how are the robes of the blessed thus 
washed ? Whence is derived that spotle&s 
purity in which they are arrayed? ThA 
Spirit of God hath answered m+frvm the 

blood 
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blood of ike Lamb ; leading our thoughts to sermok 
that high dispensation of mercy, to which ** 
the saints above owe their establishment, 
first in grace and then in glory. - From 
that blood which was shed for the remission 
of sins, flow both the atonement of human 
guilt, and the regeneration of human na- 
ture. Human nature had fallen too low to 
be capable of retrieving itself. It could not 
regain its primitive innocence, and still less 
was capable of raising itself so high in the 
scale of insistence as to mingle with * angels. 
We had neither sufficient knowledge to dis- 
cover, nor virtue to merit, nor ability tp 
qualify ourselves for enjoying celestial gldry* 
Heaven must have been either covered from 
our view by perpetual darkness, or only 
beheld from afar as an inaccessible region, 
if Christ had not interposed to open for us a 
new and living way within the veiL The 
obligations which his generous undertaking 
has conferred upon tfcehuman race, will tend 
highly to increase the felicity of the blessed i 
The^ seiue &£ being distinguished by sq 
iJtastrLqus* a* benefactor, bad 1 the correspond^ 
ipg; returns of i gratitude^ »nd love to him, 
fornix some' of the <fnogt pleasing of those 

emotions 
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sermon emotions which shall continue tp delight 
^ J*L mi ^ them, through all eternity* 

Jhom those views of a state of future 
happiness which the Text has suggested, va- 
rious instructions relating to life and prac- 
tice naturally arise. We are taught to rectify 
our notions of felicity ; to look for it, not 
in what is external, but in what relates to 
the mind and heart ; in good dispositions 
and a purified soul; in unity and friendship 
with one another ; and in the divine pre* 
sence and favour. If such things form the 
principal articles of future bliss, they cannot 
but be essential to our happiness in the 
more early periods of existence ; and he 
who seeks his chief enjoyment from an op* 
posite quarter, errs widely from the path 
which conducts to felicity. 

We are farther taught whence to derive 
constancy and perseverance, amidst the pre- 
sent discouragements of a virtuous life. In 
this world, we often behold good men de- 
pressed, and the wicked prospering around 
us. Our best deeds meet with unjust re- 
turns from an ungrateful world. Sincerity 
is over-reached by craft, and innocence falls 

a victim 
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a victim to power. But let us not on sucb sermon 
occasions say within ourselves, that in vain ^_ J^ i 
we have cleansed our hearts, and washed our* 
hands in innocency. Let us rest on the as* 
surance, that these disorders extend not far 
in the kingdom of God. They affect only 
the first stage of existence.; They relate to 
discipline and trial, which will soon be 
finished. In that permanent state which is 
about to open, a new and better order of 
things shall arise. When dejected with the 
evils of life, let us look up to that happy 
multitude who have come out of great tribula- 
tion, and now stand before the throne. Until 
the day arrive which shall join us to that 
blessed assembly, let us show ourselves wor- 
thy of the hope that is before us, by sup- 
porting, with a constant mind, the trials of 
our fidelity. Bepatient; stablishy our hearts. 
The coming of the Lord draweth nigh. 

From the prospects which the Text has 
afforded, we may likewise learn what the 
spirit is which should regulate our life. 
Sanctity of conduct, dignity of character, 
elevation of affections, become those who 
expect to mingle with angels, and spirits of 
just men made perfect. I mean not that such 

prospects 
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sermon prospects should carry away our whole at- 
*** tention from the present world, where un- 
doubtedly lies the chief scene of human 
action, of human duty. But while we act 
as inhabitants of the earth, we ought at the 
same time so to remember our connection 
with a better world, as not to debase our- 
selves with what is mean, not to defile our- 
selves with what is impure, not to entangle 
ourselves among what is ensnaring, in the 
present state. Let neither its advantages 
elate, nor s it& disappointments deject *» ; 
but with an equal spirit, with a: mirtd fttH 
of immortality, let us pass* through aH tfte 
changes of this mortal life. 

Finally, let the discoveries of future hap* 
piness inspire us with suitable gratitudte ttr 
God and Christ ; to the eternal Father, who 
originally decreed such rewards for the 
righteous ; and to the Son, who acts in the 
high character of the Dispenser of the divme 
mercies, and the great Restorer of the fallen 
race of men. Particularly when approach*, 
ipg to God in solemn acts of devotion, such 
as we area* this day to perform, let gratitude 
be alive and ardent in our heart. The com- 
memoration of our Saviour's death is in a 

*high 
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high degree suited to awaken every emotion sermon 
of tenderness and love. It brings before us, 
under one view, all the obligations which 
we he under to jt&s great benefactor f 
mankind. When just ready to suffer for 
our sake, he instituted this Jioly sacrament, 
and said, Do this in remembrance of me. — 
Whom, O blessed Jesus ! shall we ever 
remember, if we are capable of forgetting 
Thee ? Thee, to whom we owe the forgive- 
ness of sin, awT the flotation of divine 
favour ; pur vicjtory . pyer d.eath^ and our 
hope of life eternal ! Thou hast enlarged 
ojir views beyond these territpri^Qf.disQr- 
* ders aod darkness. Thou hast discovered / 
to us the city of the living God! Thou 
settest open the gates of that new Jerusalem; 
and leadest us into th.e path of fife. Tlhoji 
from age to age gsth'erest out of every na- 
tion* and kindred, and people, that multitude 
which stand b&fore the throne. Thop bringept 
them out qf great ifjibuiation. Thine are tjie , 
while rpbes wfth which they are invented; 
ibihe, (he palms wniqh they bear ; arid by 
^Theie uiey axe placed uride^ the light of t#e 
divine countenance, for ever. . , . . 
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SERMON X. 



On Candour. 



1 Corinth, xiii. 5. 

' ■ ■ 

Charity — thinketh no evil. 

sermon T> ELIGION and Government are the 

two great foundations of order and 
comfort among mankind. Government, re- 
strains the outrages and crimes which would 
be subversive of society, secures the pro- 
perty, and defends the lives, of its subjects. 
But the defect of government is, that 

. human laws can extend no farther than to 
the actions of men. Though they protect 
us from external violence, they , leave lis 

. open on different sides to be wounded^ By 
the vices which prevail in society bur tran- 
quillity may be disturbed, and our lives in 
various ways embittered, while government 

can 
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can give us no redress. Religion supplies sfi&¥Qf* 
the insufficiency of law, fyy striking at thp x * 
.root of those disorders which occasion so 
much misery in the world. Its professed 
scope is to regulate, not actions alone,, but 
the temper and inclinations. By this means 
it ascends to the sources of conduct ; and 
very ineffectual would the wisest system of 
legislation prove for the happiness of man- 
kind, if it did not derive aid from religion, 
in softening the dispositions of men, and 
checking many of those evil passions to 

, which the influence of law cannot possibly 
reach. 

We are led to this reflection by t;he de- 
scription given in the context of charity, 
that great principle in the Christian systeip. 
The. Apostle places it in a variety of lights, 
andunder each of them explainsits operation 
by its internal effects ; not by the actions to 
which it gives rise, but by the dispositions 
"which it produces in the heart. He justly 
supposes, that,. if the temper be duly.regu- 
Jated, propriety of action will follow, and 

ugood order take place in external behaviour. 

m f}f those characters of charity I- have chosen 
one for the subject of this Discourse, which 

s 2 leads 
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IttfctfftiK tead* tft the consideration of a virtue highly 
knpcft't&nt to us, both as Christians and ffc 
ttiettibers of society* I shall endeavour, 
first, to explain the temper here pointed 
Out, by shewing what this description of 
charity imports, that it thinketh no ev&; 
fend then to recommend such a disposition, 
and to display the bad effects of an oppo- 
site turn of mind. 

I. Let us consider what this description 
of ciharity imports. You will easily perceive 
that the expression in the text is not to be 
understood in a sense altogether unlimited ; 
as if tihere were no occasion on which we 
&ve to think unfavourably of others. To 
Iraew all the actions of men with the same 
degree of complacency, would be contrary 
both to common understanding, and to 
"toany express precepts of religion. In a 
world where so much -depravity abounds, 
were we to think and speak equally well 
of all, we must either be insensible of the 
distinction between right and wrong, or 
be indifferent to that distinction when we 
perceived it. Religion renders it our duty 
to abhor thai which is ei>il; and, on many 

occasions, 
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Occasions, to express our indignation openly VPttia* 

against it. But the Apostle with great; 

propriety, describes the temper which he ist 

recommending, in such strong and general 

terms, as might guard us against that 

extreme, to which we are naturally mos$ 

prone, of rash and unjust suspicion, Thq 

virtue which he means to inculcate, is that 

which is known by the name of Candour i 

a virtue, which, as soon as it is mentioned, 

©very one will acknowledge to be essential 

to the character of a worthy man ; a virtue 

which we seldom fail of ascribing to any 

person whom we seek to recommend to the 

esteem of others ; but whjch, I am afraid, 

vhen we examine our own conduct in a 

religious view, is seldom the subjbct of 

inquiry. 

It is necessary to observe, that true Cfln* 
dour isal together different from thatguarded, 
inoffensive language, and that studied openr 
ness of behaviour, which we so frequently 
meet with among men of the world. Smil* 
ing, very often, is the aspect, and smooth 
are the words, of those who inwardly ars 
the most ready to think evil of others. That 
Candour which is a Chrfstia© virtue qqq* 
j s 3 sists 
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sermon sists uot in fairness of speech, but in fairness 
* * of heart. It may want the blandishment 
of external courtesy, but supplies its place 
with humane and generous liberality of 
sentiment. Its manners are unaffected, and 
its professions cordial. Exempt, on one 
hand, from the dark jealousy of a suspicious 
mind ; it is no less removed, oh the other, 
from that easy credulity. which is imposed 
on by every specious pretence. It is per- 
fectly consistent with extensive knowledge 
of the world, and with due attention to 
our own safety. In that various intercourse 
which we are obliged to carry on with 
persons of every different character, sus-^ 
picion to a certain degree, is a necessary 
guard.' It is only when it exceeds the 
bounds of prudent caution, that it dege- 
nerates into vice. There is a proper mean 
between undistinguishing credulity and uni- 
versal jealousy, which a sound understand- 
ing discerhs, and which the man of candour 
studies. to preserve.' 

■ He makes allowance for the mixture of 
evil with good, which is to be found in every 
human character. He expects- none to he 
faultless ; and he is unwilling to believe that 
■ • • ■ there 
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sermon the Iamb, mid the leopard lie down with the 
hid. Judgement would dwell in the wilder ^ 
netf, and righteousness remain in the fruitful 
field* The desert would rejoice, and blossom 
as the rose. « — — If such, even in this world, 
would be the effects of innocence and vir-r 
tue completely restored, how much greater 
must they be in that new earth 9 and those raw 
heavens* where rectitude of nature shall be 
combined with every circumstance of ex* 
ternal felicity ? It is the present imperfect 
state of human virtue, that hinders us from 
conceiving fully the influence of righteous- 
ness upon happiness. The robes in which 
the best men are now clothed, to use the 
language of the Text, are sullied with so 
many stains, as to convey no adequate idea 
of the original beauty which belongs to the 
garb of righteousness* But when these 
stains shall be washed away, when these 
robes shall be made perfectly white and 
pure, a lustre will flow from them, of which 
we can, as yet, form no conception* 

But how are the robes of the blessed thus 
washed ? Whence is derived that spotlefts 
purity in which they are arrayed? Thd 
Spirit of God hath answered m+from the 

blood 
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blood of the Lamb ; leading our thoughts to sermon 
that high dispensation of mercy, to which 
the saints above owe their establishment, 
first in grace and then in glory. From 
that blood which was shed for the remission 
of sins, flow both the atonement of human 
guilt, and the regeneration of human na- 
ture. Human nature had fallen too low to 
be capable of retrieving itself. It could not 
regain its primitive innocence, and still less 
was capable of raising itself so high in the 
scale of existence as to mingle with^angels. 
We had neither sufficient knowledge to dis- 
cover, oor virtue to merit, nor ability tp 
qualify ourselves for enjoying celestial gldry. 
Heaven must have been either covered from 
our view by perpetual darkness, or only 
beheld from afar as an inaccessible region, 
if Christ had not interposed to open for us a 
new and living way within the veiL The 
obligation which his generous undertaking 
has conferred upon tjfaehumati race, will tend 
highly to increase the felicity of the blessed; 
The^ $eq$e &£ being distinguished by sq 
illustriquia benefactor jbnd' the correspond^ 
ipg; returns of i gratitude and love to him, 
fcutfi some- of the ttitost pleasing of those 
; . . i emotions 
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sermon emotions which shall continue tp delight 
^ them. through all eternity. 



.*■ 



3?rom those views of a state of future 
happiness which the Text has suggested, va- 
rious instructions relating to life and prac- 
tice naturally arise. We are taught to rectify 
our notions of felicity ; to look for it, not 
in what is external, but in what relates to 
the mind and heart ; in good dispositions 
and a purified soul; in unity and friendship 
with one another ; and in the divine pre* 
sence and favour. If such things form the 
principal articles of future bliss, they cannot 
but be essential to our happiness in the 
more early periods of existence ; and be 
who seeks his chief enjoyment from an op- 
posite quarter, errs widely from the path 
which conducts to felicity. 

We are farther taught whence to derive 
constancy and perseverance, amidst the pre- 
sent discouragements of a virtuous life. In 
this worlds we often behold good men de- 
pressed, and the wicked prospering around 
us. Our best deeds meet with unjust re- 
turns from an ungrateful world. Sincerity 
is over-reached by craft, and innocence falls 

a victim 
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a victim to power. But let us not on sucb sermon 
occasions say within ourselves, that in vain DL 
we have cleansed our hearts, and washed our 
hands in innocency. Let us rest on the as* 
surance, that these disorders extend not far 
in the kingdom of God. They affect only 
the first stage of existence.; They relate to 
discipline and trial, which will soon be 
finished. In that permanent state which is 
about to open, a new and better order of 
things shall arise. When dejected with the 
evils of life, let us look up to that happy 
multitude who have come out of great tribula- 
tion, and now stand before the throne. Until 
the day arrive which shall join us to that 
blessed assembly, let us show ourselves wor- 
thy of the hope that is before us, by sup- 
porting, with a constant mind, the trials of 
our fidelity. Bepatient; stablishyour hearts. 
The coming of the Lord draweth nigh. 

From the prospects which the Text has 
afforded, we may likewise learn what the 
spirit is which should regulate our life. 
Sanctity of conduct, dignity of character, 
elevation of affections, become those who 
expect to mingle with angels, and spirits of 
just men made perfect. I mean not that such 

prospects 
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sebwon prospects should carry away our whole at- 
**■ j tention from the present world, where un- 
doubtedly lies the chief scene of human 
action, of human duty. But while we act 
as inhabitants of the earth, we ought at the 
same time so to remember our connection 
with a better world* as not to debase our- 
selves with what is mean, not to defile our- 
selves with what is impure, not to cntartgle 
ourselves among what is ensnaring, in the 
present state. Let neither its advantages 
elate, nor* itfr disappointments deject *»; 
but with an equal spirit, with a mind ftiF! 
of immortality, let us pass- through aH the 
changes of this mortal life. : •■>■.. 

Finally, let the discoveries of future hap* 
piness inspire us with suitable gratitudfe ttr 
God and Christ ; to the eternal Father, whft 
originally decreed such rewards for the 
righteous ; and to the Son, who acts in tittJ 
high character of the Dispenser of the divine 
mercies, and the great Restorer of the fallen 
race of men. Particularly when approach*, 
ipg to God in solemn acts of devotion, such 
as we area* this day to perform, let gratitude 
be alive and ardent in our heart. The com- 
memoration of our Saviour's death is in a 
; . : a *high 
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high degree suited to awaken every emotion sermon 
of tenderness and love. It brings before us, 
under one view, all the obligations which 
we he under to thh jgreM benefactor of 
mankind. When just ready to suffer for 
our sake, he instituted this Jioly sacrament, 
and said, Do this in remembrance of me. — 
Whom, O blessed Jesus ! shall we ever 
remember, if we are capable of forgetting 
Thee ? Thee, to whom we owe the forgive- 
ness of sin, awet the tfeefcoratibn of divine 
favour ; f>ur victory . pyer deaths and our 
hope of life eternal ! Thou hast enlarged 
ojir views beyond these territories qf disor- 
ders &t*d darkness. Thou hast discovered 
to us the city of the living God. Thou 
aettest open the gates of that new Jerusalem; 
and leadest us into th.e path of life. *fhoji 
from age to age gsthfcrest out of every na- 
tionj and kindred, and people, that multitude 
which stand b.efore the throne. Thop bringept 
them out of great tribuiation. Thine are tjie 
whtie rpVes wfth whjch they are invented; 



"Tliee uiey are placed under the light of tfa 
divine countenance, for ever, . , f . 
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SERMON X. 



On Candour. 



« 



1 Corinth, xiii. 5. ; 

■ 

Charity — thinketh no evil. 

sebmon T> ELIGION and Government are the 

two great foundations of order and 
comfort among mankind. Government, re- 
strains the outrages and crimes which would 
be subversive of society, secures the pro- 
perty, and defends the lives, of its subjects. 
But the defect of government is,^ that 

. human laws can extend no farther than to 
the actions of men. Though they protect 
us from external violence, they leave us 

_ open on different sides to be wounded. .By 
the vices which prevail in society our tran- 
quillity may be disturbed, and our lives in 
'Various ways embittered, while government 

can 
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cam give us no redress. Religion supplies sermon 
the insufficiency of law, tyy striking at thje 
root of those disorders which occasion sp 
much misery in the world. Its professed 
scope is to regulate, not actions alone,, but 
the temper and inclinations. By this means 
it ascends to the sources of conduct ; and 
very ineffectual would the wisest system of 
legislation prove for the happiness of man- 
kind, if it did not derive aid from religion, 
in softening the dispositions of men, and 
checking many of those evil passions to 
which the influence of law cannot possibly 
reach. 

We are led to this reflection by the de- 
scription given in the context of charity, 
that great principle in the Christian systeip. 
The. Apostle places it in a variety of lights, 
and under each of them explains its operation 
by its internal effects ; not by the actions to 
which it gives rise, but by the dispositions 
"which it produces in the heart. He justly 
supposes, that,, if the temper be duly.regu- 
Jated, propriety of action will follow, and 
ugood order take place in external behaviour. 
•<)f those characters of charity Ifrave chosen 
one for. the subject of this Discourse, which 

s 2 leads 
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1tt*ifc*i kwdfe ttt the consideration of a virtue highly 
itapottfcnt totfs, both as Christians and aft 
ttie&beft of society* I shall endeavour, 
first) to explain the temper here pointed 
Out, by shewing what this description of 
charity imports, that it thinketh no evil; 
fend then to recommend such a disposition, 
and to display the had effects of an oppo- 
site torn of mind. 

I. Let us consider what this description 
of charity imports. You will easily perceive 
that the expression in the text is not to be 
understood in a sense altogether unlimited; 
as if there were no occasion on which we 
are to think unfavourably of others. To 
iriew all the actions of men with the same 
degree of complacency, would be contrary 
both to common understanding, and to 
tnany express precepts of religion. In <a 
world where so moch -depravity abounds, 
were we to think and speak equally well 
of all, we must either be insensible of the 
distinction between right and wrong, or 
be indifferent to that distinction when we 
perceived it. Religion renders it our duty 
to abhor thai which is viril; and, on many 

occasions, 
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Occasions, to express our indignation openly %PH«* 

against it But the Apostle with gre*t 

propriety, describes the temper which he ift 

recommending, in such strong and general 

terms, as might guard us against that 

extreme, to which we are naturally mos$ 

prone, of rash and unjust suspicion. Thq 

virtue which he means to inculcate, is that 

which is known by the name of Candour i 

a virtue, which, as soon as it is mentioned, 

©very one will acknowledge to be essentia) 

to the character of a worthy man ; a virtuq 

which we seldom fail of ascribing to any 

person whom we seek to recommend to the 

esteem of others ; but which, I am afraid, 

vhen we examine our own conduct in a 

religious view, is seldom the subjfect of 

inquiry. 

It is necessary to observe, that true Cen* 
ciourisaltogetherdifferent from thatguarded, 
inoffensive language, and that studied open** 
ness of behaviour, which we so frequently 
meet with among men of the world. $mil» 
ing, very often, is the aspect, and smooth 
are the words, of those who inwardly ar$ 
the most ready to think evil of others. That 
Candour which is » Christian virtue, coo* 
; s 3 sists 
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sermon sists uot in fairness of speech, but in fairness 
--*' of heart. It may want the blandishment 
of external courtesy, but supplies its place 
with humane and generous liberality of 
sentiment. Its manners are unaffected, and 
its professions cordial. Exempt, on one 
hand, from the dark jealousy of a suspicious 
mind ; it is no less removed, oh the other, 
from that easy credulity. which is imposed 
on by every specious pretence. It is per- 
fectly consistent with extensive knowledge 
of the world, and with due attention to 
our own safety. In that various intercourse 
which we are obliged to carry on with 
persons of every different character, sus- 
picion to a certain degree, is a necessary 
guard.' It is only when it exceeds the 
bounds of prudent caution, that it dege- 
nferatesinto vice. There is a proper mean 
between undistingaishirig credulityand uni- 
versal jealousy, which a sound understand- 
ifc£ difecerhs, and which the man of candour 
studies. to preserver 

■ He makes allowance for the mixture of 
evil with good, which is to be found in every 
human character. He expects- none to be 
faultless ; and he is unwilling to believe that 
* ■ • • there 
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there is apy without some commendable sermon. 
quality. In the midst of many defects, he 
0911 discover a virtue. Under the influence 
of personal resentment, he can be just to the 
merit of an enemy. He never lends an open 
ear to those defamatory reports and dark 
suggestions, which among the tribes of 
the censorious, circulate with so much ra- 

pidity.and.neetwithauohreadyacceptance. 
He is not hasty to judge, and he requires 
full evidence before he will condemn. As 
long as an action can be ascribed to different 
motives, he holds it as no mark of sagacity 
to impute it always to the worst. Where 
there is just ground for doubt, he keeps his 
judgment undecided ; and, during the pe- 
riod of suspense, leans to the most chari- 
table construction which an action can bear. 
When he must condemn, he condemns with 
regret; and without those aggravations 
which the severity of others adds to the 
crime. He listens calmly to the apology 
of the offender, and readily admits every 
.extenuating circumstance which equity can 
suggest. How much soever he may blame 
the principles of any sect or party, he never 
cppfounds, under one general censure, all 
;...m :v. s 4 who 



imtm who betottg to that pftfty or sect He 
* efcargefr then* not with stidh consequences 
ef their tenets* as they refuse and disavow. 
?rtir& one wrong opinion, he does not infer 
the subversion of aH sound principles j iidr> 
from one bad action, conclude that afl re- 
gard to conscience is overthrown. Wfeen 
be beholds the twite in Mh brothers eye, he 
remembers the beam in his own. He com- 
miserates human frailty; and jtidges of 
others, according to the principles by Which 
he would think it reasonable that they 
should judge of him. In a word, be views 
men and actions in the clear sunshine of 
charity and good nature ; and not in that 
dark and sullen shade which jealousy and 
party-Spirit throw over all characters. 



*mU***i 
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Such being, in general, the spirit of that 
charity which thinketh no evil, I proceed, 

II. To recommend, by various arguments, 
this important branch of Christian virtue. 

Let us begin with observing what a ne- 
cessary requisite it is to the proper discharge 
of all the social duties* I need not spen4 
time in shewing that these hold a very 
high rank in the Christian system. The 

encomium 
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iram which the Apostle in this chap- sermon 
ter bestows upon charity, is alone sufficient ** 
to prove it. He places this grace at the 
head of all the gifts and endowments which 
can be possessed by man ; and assures us, 
that though we had all faith, so that we 
could remove mountains, yet if we be desti- 
tute of charity, it mil profit us nothing. 
Accordingly, love, gentleness, meekness, and 
long-suffering, are enumerated as d is tin* 
guishing/rmft of the spirit of Christ *. But 
it is impossible for such virtues as these to 
find place in a breast, where the propensity 
to think evil of others is predominant. 
Charitable and candid thoughts of men are 
the necessary introduction to all good-will 
and kindness. They form, if we may 
speak so, the only climate in which love 
can grow up and flourish. A suspicious 
temper checks in the bud every kind affec- 
tion. It hardens the heart, and estranges 
man from man. What friendship or gra- 
titude can you expect from him, who views 
all your conduct with distrustful eyes, and 
ascribes every benefit you confer to artifice 
and stratagem? The utmost which you 

* Gal. v. 22, ty 

can 
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can hope, from one of this character, t is 
justice in his dealings : nor even that can 
you be assured of; as the suspicions to which 
he is a prey will afford him frequent pre- 
texts for departingfrom truth, and for de- 
fending himself with the same arms which 
he conceives to be employed against him. 
Unhappy will they be who are joined with 
him by any close connexion ; exposed to 
every malignant suspicion which arises in 
his own mind, and to every unjust sug- 
gestion which the malice of others may in- 
sinuate against them. That store of poison * 
which is collected within him, frequently 
throws out its venom on all who are within 
its reach. As a companion, he will be 
severe and satirical ; as a friend, captious 
and dangerous ; in his domestic sphere, 
harsh, jealous, and irascible ; in his civil 
capacity, seditious and turbulent, prone to 
impute the conduct of his superiours to im- 
proper motives, and upon loose information 
to condemn their conduct. 

The contrary of all this may be expected 
from a candid temper. Whatever is amic- 
able in manners, or useful . in society, na- 
turally and easily ingra(t§ itself upon it. 

Gentle- 
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Gentleness, humanity, and compassion, flow sermon 
from it as their native spring.. Open and 
cheerful in itself, it diffuses cheerfulness and 
good-humour over all who are under its 
influence. It is the chief ground of mutual 
confidence and union among men. It 
prevents those animosities from arising, 
which are the offspring of groundless pre- 
judice ; or, by its benign interposition, al- 
lays them when arisen. In the magistrate, 
it tempers justice with lenity. Among 
subjects, it promotes good order and sub- 
mission. It connects humanity with piety. 
For he who is not given to think evil of 
his fellow-creatures, will not be ready to 
censure the dispensations of his Creator. 
Whereas the same turn of mind which ren- 
ders one jealous and unjust towards men j 
Will incline him to be querulous and im- 
pious towards God. 

In the second place, As a suspicious 
unfcharitable spirit is inconsistent with all 
social virtue and happiness, so, in itself, 
it is unreasonable and unjust. In order to 
form sound opinions concerning characters 
and actions, two things are especially re- 
quisite, 
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sermon* quisite, information and impartiality. But 

* , such as are most forward to decide unfit-. 

vourably, are commonly destitute of both. 
Instead of possessing, or even requiring, full 
information, the grounds on which they 
proceed are frequently the most slight and 
frivolous, A tale, perhaps, which the idle 
have invented, the inquisitive have listened 
to, and the credulous have propagated, or 
a real incident which rumour, in carrying 
it along, has exaggerated and disguised, 
supplies them with materials of confident 
assertion, and decisive judgment. From 
an action, they presently look into th* 
heart, and infer the motive. This supposed 
motive they concluded be the ruling prin-» 
ciple ; and pronounce at once concerning 
the whole character. 

Nothing can be more contrary both to 
equity and to sound reason, than such pre* 
cipitate judgments. Any man who attends 
to what passes within himself, may easily 
discern what a complicated system the 
human character is, and what a variety of 
circumstances must be taken into the ac* 
count, in order to estimate it truly. Nd 
single instance of conduct whatever, is suf* 
f ■ \ l 9 ficient 



i 




fictent to determine it. As from one wocv- 
thy action, it were credulity, not dbuacttyj 
to conclude a person to be free from all 
vice ; so from one which is censurable, it 
is perfectly unjust to infer that the author 
of it is without conscience and without 
merit. Did you know all the attending <ar- 
cumstances, it might appear in an excusable 
light ; nay, perhaps, under a commendable 
•form. The motives of the actor may have 
been entirely different from those which 
you ascribe to him ; and, where you suppose 
him impelled by bad design, he may have 
been prompted by conscience and mistaken 
principle. Admitting the action to have 
been in every view criminal, he may have 
been hurried into it through inadvertency 
•and surprize. He may have sincerely re- 
pented ; and the virtuous principle may 
hare now regained its full vigour. Perhaps 
this was the corner of frailty ; the quarter 
on which he lay open to the incursions 
of temptation ; while the other avenues of his 
heart were fomly guarded by conscience. 

No error is more palpable than to look 

-for uniformity from human nature ; though 

it is cofumoftly on the supposition of it that 

our 
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sermon our general conclusions concerningcharacter 
x ' are formed. Mankind are consistent neither 
in good nor in evil. In- the present state 
of frailty, all is mixed and blended. The 
strongest contrarieties of piety and hypo- 
crisy, of generosity and avarice, of truth 
and duplicity, often meet in one character. 
The purest human virtue is consistent with 
some vice; and in the midst of much vide 
and disorder, amiable, nay respectable qua- 
lities may be found. There are few cases 
in which we have ground to conclude. that 
all goodness is lost. At the bottom of the 
character there may lie some sparks of piety 
-and virtue, suppressed, but not extinguished; 
which kept alive by the breath of Hea- 
ven, and gathering strength in secret from 
reflection, may, on the first favourable 
opening which is afforded them, be ready 
to break forth with splendour and force. -Hr- 
Placed, then, in a situation of so much un- 
certainty and darkness, where our know- 
ledge of the hearts and characters of men is 
so limited, anfl our judgments concerning 
them are so apt to err, what a continual 
call do we receive, either to suspend our 
judgment, or to . give it on the favourable 

\% side ? 
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side ? especially when we consider, that as, sermon 

through imperfect information we are un- x * 

qualified for deciding soundly, so, through 

want of impartiality, we are often tempted 

to decide wrong. How much this enforces 

the argument for candour will appear by 

considering, 

In the third place, What the sources are 
"of those severe and uncharitable opinions * 
which we are so ready to form. Were the 
mind altogether free from prepossession and 
bias, it might avail itself to more advan- 
tage of the scanty knowledge which it pos- 
sesses. But this is so far from being the 
case, that on every side we are encumbered 
with prejudices, and warped by passions, 
which exert their influence in nothing more 
than in leading us to think evil of others. 
At all times we are justly said to see through 
a glass darkly ; but passion and prejudice, 
looking through a glass which distorts the 
form of the objects, make us also see falsely. 
It is one of the misfortunes of our present 
' situation, that some of the good dispositions 
: of human nature are apt to betray us into 
° frailties and vices. Thus, it often happens, 
* that 
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that the laudable attachment w&ch we 
contract to the country, or the church, to 
which we belong, or to some political 4er 
nomination under which we class ouRselv^ 

hath confines -our affections witian too 

■ « < 

narrow a spherq, <a&d gives rise to violent 
prejudices against such as come under an 
opposite description. Not contented with 
being in the right ourselves, we must find 
all others in the wrong. We claim an ex- 
clusive possession of goodness and wisdom.; 
and from approving warmly of those who 
join us, we proceed to condemn, with much 
acrimony, not only the principles, but the 
characters, of those from whom we differ. 
Hence, persons of well-disposed minds are 
too often, through the strength of .partial 
good affection,, involved in the crime of 
uncharitable judgment. They rashly ex- 
tend to every individual the severe opinion 
which they .have unwarrantably conceived 
<if a wfeole body. — This man is of a. ;parJjy 
whose principles we reckon slavish; and 
therefore his wholesenlimente are corrupted. 
That man belongs to a religious sect wiiich 
we are accustomed to deem bigotted ; and 
therefore he is incapable of .any generous 

or 
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or liberal thought. Another is connected sermo^ 
with a sect which we have been taught to 
account relaxed ; and therefore he can have 
no sanctity. — Are these the judgments of 
candour and charity? Is true piety or 
virtue so very limited in its nature, as to be 
confined to such alone as see every thing 
jvith our eyes, and follow exactly the train 
of our ideas ? Was there ever any great 
community so corrupt as not to include 
within it individuals of real worth ? 

Besides prepossessions of this nature, which 
sometimes mislead the honest mind, there 
are other, and much more culpable, causes 
of uncharitable judgment. Pride is hurt 
; and wounded by every excellence in which 
it can claim no share ; and, from eagerness 
to discover a blemish, rests upon the slightest 
appearance of one, as a satisfying proof. 
When rivalry and competition concur with 
pride, our desire to espy defects increases, 
and, by consequence, the grounds of censure 
multiply. Where no opposition of interests 
takes place, envy has too much influence 
in warping the judgment of many. Even 
when none of these causes operate, the in- 
ward consciousness of depravity is sufficient 

: VOL. II. T to 
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totMON to fill the mind with Avil thoughts of others. 
mifm^ Whence should a man so readily draw his 
opinion of men as from that character with 
which he is best acquainted, because it is 
his own ? A person of low and base mind 
naturally imputes to others tb£ sentiments 
which he finds congenial to himself; and is 
incredulous of every excellency, which to 
him is totally unknown. He enjoys, be- 
sides, consolation in the thought that others 
are no better than himself; that his weak- 
nesses and crimes are those of all men ; and 
that such as appear most distinguished for 
virtue possess no real superiority, except 
greater dexterity in concealing their vices. 
Sdbthmg themselves with this doctrine in 
secret, too many foster and strengthen the 
bad Opinion which they entertain of all 
mankind: Rarely, if ever, have you ground 
to think well of that man's heart, who is, 
on every occasion, given to think the worst 
-of others. Let us observe, 

In the fourth place, that suitable to the 
sources whetoce a jealous and suspicious 
temper procfeefls,are the feflfects which it pro- 
dttfcW in the*worid, th6 crimes and .mischiefs 

* • with 
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with which it fills society. It possesses this sermon 
unhappy distinction beyond the other fail- L| _ * 
itigs of the human heart, that while it im- 
pels men to violent deeds, it justifies to their 
own apprehension the excesses which they 
commit. Amidst the uproar of other bad 
passions, conscience acts as a restraining 
power. As soon as the tumult subsides, 
retfiotise exerts its influence, and renders the 
sinner sensible of the evil Which he has done. 
But the uncharitable man is unfortunately 
0et loose from any such check or controu). 
Throogh the infatuation of prejudice, his 
judgment is perverted ; conscience is mis-' 
led J (fie light within him is turned into dark* 
nta* Viewing the objects of his displeasure 
as evil men, he thinks himself entitled to 
give that displeasure full vent ; and in com* 
mitting the most inhuman actions, may 
sometimes imagine that he is doing good 
service to God. 

The first-fruits of an evil-thinking spirit 
are calumny and detraction, by which so- 
ciety is so often embroiled, and rtieii are set 
at variance with one another. But did it pro- 
ceed no farther than censorious speech, the 
mischief would be less. Much greater and 

t 2 more 
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sermon more serious evils frequently ensue. What 
direful effects, for instance, have often 
flowed from rash and ill-founded jealousy 
in private life ? No sooner has one allowed 
that daemon to take possession of his mind, 
than it perverts his understanding, and taints 
all his faculties. Haunting him by night 
and by day, bringing perpetually before 
him the odious and disquieting forms which 
it has raised up, it blackens every appear* 
ance to his view; gives to trifles, which are 
in themselves light as air, the weight of 
full confirmation ; till what was at first a 
dubious surmise, or a slight displeasure, rises 
at length into full belief and implacable 
fury. Hence, families torn with the most 
violent convulsions; the husband armed 
against the wife, the father against the son, 
the friend against the friend ; the plan of 
treachery and assassination contrived, and 
the dagger plunged into the bosom of the 
innocent. — In public life, how often have 
kingdoms been shaken with all the violence 
of war and rebellion, from the unjust sus- 
picions which subjects had conceived of 
their rulers; or the rash jealousy which 
princes had entertained of their people ! — 

But 
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But it is in religious dissensions chiefly, that sermon 
the mischievous power of uncharitable pre- _ 
judice has displayed its full atrocity* Re- 
ligion is always found to heighten every 
passion on which it acts, and to render 
every contest into which it enters, uncom- 
monly ardent; because the objects which it 
.presents are of such a nature, as strongly tb 
seize and engage the human mind. When 
zeal for their own principles has prompted 
men to view those of a different persuasion 
in the odious lights which bigotry suggests, 
every sentiment of humanity has too often 
been extinguished. The mild influence of 
that religion which breathes nothing but 
gentleness, has proved too feeble to restrain 
the violent and bloody hand of persecution^; 
and the uncharitable spirit, raging among 
contending parties, has filled the world with 
such calamities and crimes, as have brought 
disgrace on the Christian name. ■■■.*■ 

Let us attend particularly to one awful 
instance of the guilt which men may con- 
tract, and of the ruin which they may bring 
upon themselves, through the want of fair- 
ness and candour. The nation of the Jews 
were almost noted for a narrow and utt- 

/ t 3 charitable 
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sermon charitable spirit. When John the Baptist, 
i ^ T . Mid our blessed Lord appeared amongthem, 
because the former was austere in his tem- 
per, and retired in his life, they pronounced 
of him that he had an evil spirit ; and, be- 
cause the latter was open and sociable in his 
manners, they held him to be destitute of 
that sanctity which became a prophet. Their 
prejudice against our Lord took its first rise 

ftom a most frivolous and contemptible cause. 

* ~ _ _ 

Is not this the son of the Carpenter? Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth ? When his 
miracles repelled this reproach, and suffi- 
ciently proved the eminence of his character, 
still they fostered their prejudices by this 
•most futile reasoning, Have any of the rulers 
.believed on him f Obstinate in their attach- 
ment to a temporal Messiah, and continuing 
;to view all our Saviour's conduct with an 
evil eye, when lje conversed with bad men 
in order to reclaim them, they treated hirn 
.as a companion of publicans and sinners. Be- 
cause he disallowed their groundless tradi- 
,tions, they held him to be a breaker of the 
Sabbath, and a contemner of religion. Be- 
cause he prophesied the destruction of their 
temple, tfeey accused him of being an enemy 

to 
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to his own nation. Till at last, throqgh sermon 
their perpetual misconstruction of hi? ju> . ._*_ 
tioqs, their passions bec$qie so inflamed as 
to make them cry put with one ycp^e, Away 
with this fuan to the death, ai^d giyf us Ba~ 
rabbas the robber.-*-. — rYjew^ng iq this dread- 
ful event the consequences of w^nt of can- 
dour, let every man- tremble to think evil 
rashly of his brother* No ope can tell hpw 
far uncharitable prej^i^ices p)ay carry him 
in guilt, if he allow thqm to harbour and 
gather strength within his breast. The 
cloud which rose from the sea,no bigger than 
a maris head, may soon swell and spread, 
till it cover the whole horizon, and dis- 
charge with inost destructive violence the 
gathered storrn. 

Ipr the fifth place, As a suspicious spirit 
is the source of so many crimes apd cal^- 
mitie$ in the world, so it is the spring of 
certain misery to the person who indulges 
it. His friends will be few ; and small will 
bye his comfort }n those whom he possesses. 
Believing others to Jjehis enemies, he will 
of pauxse make them such. Let his caution 
fee eyesr §p grept, the a^p^rUy Qf his thoughts 

t 4 will 
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sbrMon will often break out In his behaviour ; tad, 
mymmm ^ in return for suspecting and hating, he will 
incur ' suspicion and hatred . Besides the 
external evils which he draws upon himself, 
arising from alienated friendship, broken 
confidence, and open enmity ; the suspicious 
temper itself is one of the worst evils which 
any man teaii sufffer. If m all fear there be 
tormetit, how miserable must be ' his ^tate 
who, by living in perpetual jealodsy; : lives in 
perpetual dread ! Looking upon himself to 
be jsurrounded with spies, enemies, and de- 
signing men, he li a stranger W reliance and 
trust. . He knows not to whom to open him- 
self. He dresses his countenance iti forced 
smiles, while his heart throbs within 'from 
apprehensions of secret treachery. Hence 
fretfulness and ill humour, disgust at the 
world, and all the painful sensations of an 
irritated and embittered mind. 
So numerous and great are the evils arising 
v from a suspicious disposition, that of the two 
extremes it is morfe eligible to expose our- 
selves to occasional disadvantage from think- 
ing too well of others, than to suffer con- 
, tinual misery by thinking always ill of them. 
It is better to be sometimes imposed upon, 

than 
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than never to trust. Safety is purchased at sermon 
too dear a rate, when, in order to secure it> 
we are obliged to be always clad in armoui 4 , 
and to live in perpetual hostility with our 
fellows. This is, for the sake of living, to 
deprive ourselves of the comfort of life. The 
man of candour enjoys his situation, what- 
ever it is, with cheerfulness and peace. Pru- 
dence directs his intercourse with the world; 
but no black suspicions haunt his hours of 
rest. Accustomed to view the characters ofhis 
neighbours in the most favourable light, he is 
like one who dwells amidst those beautiful 
scenes of nature, on which the eye rests with 
pleasure* Whereas the suspicious man, hav- 
ing his imagination* filled with all the shock- 
ing forms of human falsehood, deceit, and 
treachery, resembles the traveller in the wil- 
derness, who discerns no objects around hikn 
but what are either dreary 1 or terrible ; ca- 
verns that open, serpents that hiss, and beasts 
of prey that howl. Hence, in hirti are veri- 
fied those descriptions which the Spirit of 
God has given usof the misery of the wickeiL 
They shall have no peace. They shall be like 
the troubled sea,when it cannot rest. The Lord 
shall give them a trembling heart > arid failing 

off 
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smm. of eye*, »&& tortpw/of mind : And thty »hoU 
^^fpAr day and night, and kfve pem oswrwce 
offaart.- — -I 3<W» 

Jf the sixth ftpd lpst' pface, Tlfoat there i* 
noting which e*ppse§ pa ^ iij a nipxe jnarjc- 
ed.and direct maia^er to tha displeasure of 
the Almighty, tf»#n ^ pjaiigfl^nt and censo~ 
rio\is spirit. I insist P ot npw on the general 
denunciations <pjf (divine wr^th agaipst malicQ 
aad.hfrtr$d* £et ijs only copwJffF i»q<|er what 
particular description the Spif&pf God briqg? 
thifi (prime of uQch^rjitable ji}dgi#ent. It j?. 
doc^red to he an impious invasion of the 
prerpgative of Qpd 9 to whom alpne it be- 
longs to search di hparts, ^qd Jp determine 
concerning all characters. Thip privilege 
EJe often apprqpfi^tes expressly to hiip&^lf, 
WPWPP*?;to-.fWt|»in the rashness pf c^n- 
sure aoumg. WP \i -VMWWg Vis jto l^v^ the 
judging <^ P&preta Him, apd to attend to 
Ofir p^n busings £#(i duty. Fftfo? art thou 
ihatjy4ge&t MPtflW rwrit&ervmit? To his 99m 

before tl& 4im$ yntfttfafjfd $me>wl*Q fikntt 

j^afee mmif&t /fa mwwf* qf tht he#rt * -> 

<# ftp* MA. 4 it ■ /lflciimfe#*%5-- 

It 
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It deserves our most serious attention, that S8*mon 

in several passages of Scripture, the great 

judge of the world is represented, at the 

day of final retribution, as proceeding upw 

this principle, of renderings men according 

to the manner in which they have acted 

towards their brethren. With the merciful 

thou wilt *hey> thyself merciful ; md with 

tkefrowartf, thou wilt shew thyself froward. 

With whqt judgment ye judge, ye shall be 

judged ; aftd npith wJtat measure ye met* 9 it 

shall; be measured to you again *. It is if**- 

possible to fprm an argurpent of more force 

than this, to restrain all severity of judgment 

ftmong such as look forward to the tribunal 

of God. The argument extends met in* 

deed so far, as to represent our acceptance 

with the Deity as entirely suspended upQ» 

the candoqr which we shew in forming our 

sentiments of others, We know thftt other 

graces besides this are requisite, in order to 

fit us for heaven; jand that without piety 

towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus 

Christ, all our charity to men will be found 

defective apd vein. Bvt this w& Jkoow 

also, that in .the heart which is d^Ruteof 

♦PMdmxtin. 15,26. Matth. : Vn. 2. - 

7 fairness 
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sermon fairness and candour, the Spirit of God 
certainly dwells not ; and that whatever ap- 
pearances of religion the uncharitable man 
may assume, on him the Sovereign of the 

universe looks with no favour. ; Thou, 

who art a man full of frailties, who standest 
in need, not merely of impartiality in thy 
divine Judge, but of indulgence and mercy : 
Thou who implorest daily this mercy from 
Hitn, and prayest that He would remember 
thou art dust, and not be strict to mark tnt- 
quity against thee ; darest thou, with those 
, very prayers in thy mouth, proceed to judge 
without candour of thy brethren, and upon 
the slightest grounds to reprobate and con- 
demn them ? O thdu hypocrite ! (for by 
what other name can we call thee ?) vaiii 
are all thy pretensions to piety. Ineffectual 
is every plea which thou canst form for 
mercy from Heaven. The precedent which 
thou hast established against thyself is de- 
cisive. Thou hast dictated the sentence of 
thine own condemnation. 

On the whole, it clearly appears that no 
part of the government of temper deserves 
attention more, than to keep our minds pure 

from 
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from uncharitable prejudices, and open to sermon 
candour and humanity in judging of others, v^-^ 
The worst consequences, both to ourselves 
and to society, follow from the opposite 
spirit Let us beware of encouraging a ha- 
bit of suspicions, by forming too severe and 
harsh opinions concerning human nature in 
general. A great proportion of infirmity 
and corruption, doubtless, adheres to it; yet 
tempered also it is with various mixtures of 
virtue and good affection. Darkened as the 
Divine Image now is among mankind, it is 
not wholly effaced. Much piety and good- 
ness may lie hidden in hearts that are un- 
known to us. Vice is glaring and loud: 
The crimes of the wicked make a noise in 
the world, and alarm society. True worth 
is retired and modest, and requires par- 
ticular situations to bring it forth to public 
notice. The prophet Elijah, in a time of 
prevailing corruption, imagined thatall true 
religion bad forsaken the land. I, even I 
only, said he to the Lord, am left to serve 
thee. But the Almighty, who discerned 
what was concealed from his imperfect view, 
replied, Yet have I left me seven thousand 

men 
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gfiftMOft men in Israel who have not bowed the knee to 
*_ Baal *. 

The aged, and the unfortunate, who have 
toiled through an unsuccessful life with long* 
experience of the falsehood and fraud of evil 
taen, are apt to be the most severe in the 
opinions which they entertain of others 
For such, their circumstances may be al- 
lowed to form some degree of apology. But 
if, in youth and prosperity, the same hard 
suspicious spirit prevail ; if they who are 
beginning the career of life set out with aU 
the scrtiples of dis trust ; if, before they have 
had reason to complain of the world, they 
betray the diffidence of a jealous* and the 
malignity of a censorious mind ; sad is the 
presage which may thence be drawn of their 
future dishonour. From such, you have 
nothing to look for that shall be either en* 
gaging in private life, or respectable in pub- 
lic cbaractei*. To youth it particularly be- 
longs to be generous in sentiment, candid 
in opiflidn* undesigning in behaviour, open 
to the most favourable construction of ac- 
tions and conduct. Throughout all the 

stages 
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stages of life, candour is one of the most sermon 
honourable distinctions of the human cha- 
racter ; it is connected with magnanimity ; 
it is justified by wisdofn ; it is suitable to the 
relation in which we stand to one another. 
But if reason fcftd hurtianity be insufficient 
to restrain us from rash and uncharitable 
judgments, let that awful denunciation fre- 
quently resound in our ears, He shall have 
judgthent without mercy who hath shewed no 
mercy. 



* i 
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SERMON 



SERMON XI. 



On the Character of Joseph. 



Genesis, xlv. 5. 8. 

Now therefore be not grieved nor angry with 
yourselves that ye sold me hither; for God 

did send me before you to preserve life. 

So now it was not you that sent me hither, 
but God. 



™° N TN this generous manner, Joseph frames 
an apology for the unnatural behaviour 
of his brethren. He extenuates the atrocity 
of their crime, by representing the happy 
effects which it had produced. He looks 
beyond all second causes ; and recognizes, 
in the wonderful events of his life, the hand 

of the Almighty. No human character 

exhibited in the records of Scripture, is more 
remarkable and instructive than that of this 

1 patriarch. 
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patii&mh* He b one whom we behold sermon. 
tiied itt aH the vieissi tddes of for tu ne ; fFoin 
the oenditioti of a slave* rising to be ruler <£ 
tbfe land of Egypt) and in evary ! station* 
acquiring* by bis virtue and wisdom* flavour 
with God and mart. . When ovetsfeer o§ 
Potiphar s house,, his fidelity, was proved hy> 
strong? telftptatioris, tthich be honourably 
resisted. When thrown into prison by the 
artifice of a false woman, his integrity and 
prudence soon reridertd him conspicuous, 
even in that dark mansion. Whfco called 
into: the presence of Pharoab* the wi&e and 
extensive plan which he formed for saving 
th0 kingdom from the miseries of impend* 
mg famine justly raised him to a high sta- 
ticto, wherein his abilities were eminently 
displayed in the public service But in b'& 
Whple history therfe id no circumstance so 
striking and interesting^ as his befcaviour to 
bttb«thten> whahad sold him into silt very « 
The moment in which he made himself 
knowd tli tft*n>, that mofflezrt at whibh we 
are riow to owfctetaplate bim» toothd mosto 
(ffltital ©ft« ofhis life^nd the matt d^tisive 
^^«>talraoter. it id subh as rat rely ocean 
te9l»qx>umt crfhrumdw evtote; dtd is eal* 
-4«Kli3U v culated 



t 
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sermon culated to draw the highest attention of sJi 
who are endowed with any degree of sen-- 
sibility of heart Let us consider the senti- 
ment which Joseph utters, in, the text under 
two views, each of which is very instructive 
to all Christians. I. As a discovery of his 
oordial fqrgiveness'of his brethren; and, 
II. As an instance of hi&dutiful attention to 
the Providence of God. . ; : - 



» ' » - 4 ■ .' 



l 



I. The most cordial, forgiveness is here; 
displayed. • I shall not recapitulate all the 
preceding history respecting* Joseph and his 
brethren ; as it is well known by every one 
who has the least acquaintance with: thfe 
sacred writings. From, the whole tenor of 
the narration it appears, that though, Jo- 
seph* upon the. arrival! of his brethren; ia* 
Egypt, made himself strange to them, yet* 
from the beginning he intended to discover 
himself; and studied so to conduct the dis- 
covery as might render the surprise of joj 
complete. For this end, by affected; sero^ 
rity, he look measures for bringing down 
into Egypt all his father's children,* UTb^y 
were now arrived there; and Bepj»rtti» 
among i the; lest, : who Mm. Jus • ypuog^i 
1\*:\- -j zxtartker 
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brother by the same mother, and was parti- sermon 
cularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threat- 
ened to detain; and seemed willing to 
allow the rest to depart. This incident re- 
newed their distress. They all knew their 
father's extreme anxiety about the safety of 
Benjamin, and with what difficulty he had 
yielded to his undertaking this journey* 
Should he be prevented from returning, 
they dreaded that grief would . overpqwer 
the old inan's spirits, and prove fatal, to his 
life. Judah, « therefore, who had* particu- 
larly urged the necessity of Benjamin's ac- 
companying his brothers, &ud had solemnly 
pledged himself to their father for his safe 
return, craved, upon this occasion, an au- 
dience of the governor; and gave him a 
foil account of the circumstances of Jacob's 
family. 

Nothing c&n be more interesting and pa- 
thetic thkn this discourse .of Judah, asfftiis 
recorded in the preceding chapter* , r X|ittle 
knowing to whom he spoke, he pakifo Jn 
ajl the colours of simple and natural >; filo^ 
queheej *he distressed situation of the aged 
patriarch, hastening to the > .close, of life; 
Jong afflictedifor the loss of a favourite son, 

u 2 whom 



< . « • « - » 
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8BRM0N whom he supposed to have beeil tortj in 
pieces by a bfcast of prey ; labouring now 
under anxious concern about bi9 ydungest 
soh, tHe Child of his old age* who alone 
Was left alive of his mother, and whom 
nothing but the calamities of severe famine 
Could have moved a tender father to seiid 
from home, and expose to the dangers of a 
foreigtl land* If we bring him not back with 
jis, we shall bring down the grey hairs of thy 
servant, bur father, with sorrow, to the grave. 
I pray thee, therefore, let thy servant abide 
instead of the young man, a bondman to our 
lord. For how shall I go up to my father, 
and Benjamin not with tne ? lest I see the 
mil that shall come on my father. 

Upon this relation, Joseph could no 
longer restrain himself. The tender ideas 
of his father and his father's house, of his 
ancfetit home, his country and his kindred, 
tit the distress of his family, and his own 
exaltation, all rushfed too strongly upon his 
mind to bear any farther concealment. Ht 
tried, Cause every man to go out from nU ; 
and he wept aloud. The tears which bt 
shed, were not the tears of grief. They 
were the bursts of affection. They were the 

effusions 
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effusions of a heart overflowing with all the sermon 
tender sensibilities of nature. Formerly he XL 
had been moved in the same manner, when 
be first saw his brethren before him. His 
bowels yearned upon them : he sought for a 
place where to weep. He went into his 
chamber; and then washed his face and re~ 
turned to them. At that period, his gene- 
rous plans were not completed. But now, 
when there was no farther occasion for con- 
straining himself, he gave free vent to the 
strong emotions of his heart. The first 
minister to the king of Egypt was not 
ashamed to shew, that he felt as a man, and 
a brother. He wept aloud, and the Egyptians 
and the house of Pharoah heard him. 

The first words which his swelling heart 
allowed him to pronounce, are the most 
suitable to such an affecting situation which 
were ever uttered ; — I am Joseph ; doth my 
father yet live ? — What could he, what 
ought he, in that impassioned moment, to 
have said more ; This is the voice of nature 
herself, speaking her own language; and 
it penetrates the heart : No pomp of ex* 
pression ; no parade of kindness ; but 
strong affection hastening to utter what it 

v 3 strongly 
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sermon fairness and candour, the Spirit of God 
eertainly dwells not ; and that whatever ap- 
pearances of religion the uncharitable man 
may assume, on him the Sovereign of the 

universe looks with no favour. Thou, 

who art a man full of frailties, who standest 
in need, not merely of impartiality in thy 
divine Judge, but of indulgence &nd mercy : 
Thou who implorest daily this mercy from 
Hihn, and prayest that He would remember 
thou art dust, and not be strict to mark ini- 
quity against thee ; darest thou, with those 
. very prayers in thy mouth, proceed to judge 
without candour of thy brethren, and upon 
the slightest grounds to reprobate and con- 
demn them ? O thdu hypocrite ! (for by 
what other natne can we call thee ?) vain 
are all thy pretensions to piety. Ineffectual 
is every plea which thou canst form for 
mercy from Heaven, The precedent which 
thou hast established against thyself is de- 
cisive. Thou hast dictated the sentence of 
thine own condemnation. 

On the whole, it clearly appears that no 

part of the government of temper deserves 

attention more, than to keep our minds pure 

.. from 
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from uncharitable prejudices, and open to sermon 
candour and humanity in judging of others. ^.J^. 
The'worst consequences, both to ourselves 
and to society, follow from the opposite 
spirit. Let us beware of encouraging a ha- 
bit of suspicions, by forming too severe and 
harsh opinions concerning human nature in 
general. A great proportion of infirmity 
and corruption, doubtless, adheres to it; yet 
tempered also it is with various mixtures of 
virtue and good affection. Darkened as the 
Divine Image now is among mankind, it is 
not wholly effaced. Much piety and good- 
ness may lie hidden in hearts that are un- 
known to us. Vice is glaring and loud! 
The crimes of the wicked make a noise in 
the world, and alarm society. True worth 
is retired and modest, and requires par- 
ticular situations to bring it forth to public 
notice. The prophet Elijah, in a time of 
prevailing corruption, imagined that all true 
religion had forsaken the land. I, even I 
only, said he to the Lord, am left to serve 
thee. But the Almighty, who discerned 
what was concealed from his imperfect view, 
replied, Yet have I left me seven thousand 

men 
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gfifcMOfc men in Israel who have not bowed the knee to 
*.__ Baal*. 

The aged, and the unfortunate, who have 
toiled through an unsuccessful life with lon£ 
experience of the falsehood and fraud of evil 
inen, are apt to be the most severe in the 
opinions which they entertain of others. 
For such, their circumstances may be al- 
lowed to form some degree of apology. But 
if, in youth and prosperity, the same hard 
suspicious spirit prevail ; if they who are 
beginning the career of life set out with ail 
the scrtiples of distrust ; if, before they have 
had reason to complain of the world, they 
betray the diffidence of a jealous, and the 
malignity of a, censorious mind ; sad is the 
presage which may thence be drawn of their 
future dishonour. From such, you have 
nothing to look for that shall be either en- 
gaging in private life, or respectable in pub- 
lic character 4 . To youth it particularly be- 
longs td be generous in sentiment, candid 
in opinion* undesigning in behaviour, open 
to the most favourable construction of ac- 
tions aad conduct. Throughout all the 

+ i fttogt, *ix. it 

stages 
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stages of life, candour is one of the most sermon 
honourable distinctions of the human cha- 
racter ; it is connected with magnanimity ; 
it is justified by wisdofn ; it is suitable to the 
relation in which we stand to one another. 
But if reason fetid hurtianity be insufficient 
to restrain us from rash and uncharitable 
judgments, let that awful denunciation fre- 
quently resound in our ears, He shall have 
judgment without mercy who hath shewed no 
mercy. 
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SERMON XL 



On the Character of Joseph. 



Genesis, xlv. 5. 8. 

Now therefore be not grieved nor angry with 
yourselves that ye sold me hither; for God 

did send me before you to preserve life. 

So now it was not you that sent me hither^ 
but God. 



™°" TN this generous manner, Joseph frames 
an apology for the unnatural behaviour 
of his brethren. He extenuates the atrocity 
of their crime, by representing the happy 
effects which it had produced. He looks 
beyond all second causes ; and recognizes, 
in the wonderful events of his life, the hand 

of the Almighty. No human character 

exhibited in the records of Scripture, is more 
remarkable and instructive than that of this 

1 patriarch. 
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piatriarch* He is onfc tfhom we behold sesMWi. 
tiied iu all the vieissit tides of fortune ; fFoin ^J^ 
theioenditiori of a slave* rising to bft o*ulen<& 
tbfe land of Egypt} and in evary ! station* 
acquiring* by bis virtue and wisdom* favour 
with God and mari. . When overseer o£ 
Potiphar 8 house, his fidelity, was proved hy> 
strong' telftptatioris, nvhich he honourably 
resisted. When thxxwtn inta prison by thfer 
artifice of a false woman, his integrity and 
prudence soon reitder&d him conspicuous, 
eren in that dark mansion. Whfco called 
into the presence of Pharoab, the wi&e and 
extensive plan which he formed for saving 
th0 kingdom from the miseries of impend- 
i«g famine justly raised him to a high sta- 
ticto, wherein his abilities were eminently 
displayed in the public service But in bis 
Whple history therfe id no circumstance so 
Arifeiugand interesting* as his behaviour to, 
bit brethren, who had sold him into slavery* 
The moment in which he made himself 
kwowii tt> thtm, tlfttt moiflen* at whkth wo 
ire rioir to owktetikplate him* *as thd mositr 
OTltUaJ otte ofhis life* irtd the mott d^tisi ve 
tf fei*>h*raoter. ft ief feubh as rat rely ocean 
te5fe§qx>urot crfhumdw evtote; 4*dj» oalu 
' ; 4tHKJ iu v culated 
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sermon culated to draw the highest attention of all 
who are endowed with any degree of sen- r 
sibility of heart Let us consider the senti- 
ment which Joseph utters, in the text under 
two views, each of which is very instructive 
to all Christians. I. As a discovery of his 
cordial fqrgiveness' of his brethren ; and, 
II. As an instance of his. dutiful attention to 
the Providence of God. . : - 



.■ '. * 



I. .The most cordiaL forgiveness is here 
displayed. • I shall not recapitulate all the 
preceding history respecting Joseph and his 
brethren ; as it is well known by everyi.one 
who has the least acquaintance with! thfe 
sacred writings. From, the whole tenor of 
the narration it appears, that though, Jo- 
seph* upon the. arrival of his brethren; in* 
Egypt, made himself strange to them, yet 
from the beginning he intended to discover 
himself ; and studied so to conduct the dis- 
covery as might render the surprise of joj 
complete. . For this end, by affected; seve- 
rity, he took measured for bringing down 
into Egypt all his father's children^ i^bey 
were now arrived there; and BepjWPWft 
among - the; lest, : who Mm. hi* • ypvubg&k 
1 . ': u nbntker 
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brother by the same mother, and was parti- sermon 

XI 

cularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threat- 
ened to detain ; and seemed willing to 
allow the rest to depart. This incident re- 
newed their distress. They all knew their 
father's extreme anxiety about the safety of 
Benjamin, and with what difficulty he had 
yielded to his undertaking this journey. 
Should he be prevented from returning, 
they dreaded that grief would. averppwer 
the old man's spirits, and prove fatal to his 
life. Judah, ■ therefore, who had r particu- 
larly urged the necessity of Benjamin's ac- 
companying his brothers, &ud had solemnly, 
pledged himself to their father for his safe 
return, craved, upon this occasion, an au- 
dience of the governor; and gave him a 
foil account of the circumstances of Jacob's 
family. 

Nothing c&n be more interesting and pa- 
thetic than this discourse of Judah, as(ft;is 
recorded in the preceding chapter* ■ rl^ttle 
knowing to whom he spoke, he pakifo jn 
ajl the ctolours of simple and natural-, filo^ 
quencej the distressed situation of the aged 
patriarch, hastening to the> 4 close of life; 
long afflictedifor the loss of a favourite son, 

: ':; > u 2 whom 
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BfiftMOft whom he supposed to have becri torti in 
*■■»/■ , pieces by a beast of prey ; labouring now 
under anxious concern about his youngest 
soft; tHe Child of his old age* who alone 
Was left alive of his mother, and whom 
nothing but the calamities of severe famine 
Could have moved a tender father to seiid 
from home, and expose to the dangers of a 
foreigti land. If we bring him not back with 
Us, we shall bring down the grey hairs of thy 
servant, okr father, with sorrow, to the grave. 
I pray thee, therefore, let thy servant abide 
instead of the young man, a bondman to our 
lord. For how shall I go up to my father, 
and Benjamin not with tne ? lest I see the 
mil that shall come on my father. 

Upon this relation, Joseph could no 
longer restrain himself. The tender ideas 
of his father and his father's house, of bis 
auctttit home, his country and his kindred, 
tit the distress of his family, and his own 
exaltation, all rushed too strongly upon his 
mind to bear any farther concealment. Ht 
died, Cause every man to go out from trie ; 
and he wept aloud. The tears which bt 
shed, were not the tears of grief. They 
were the bursts of affection. They were the 

effusions 
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effusions of a heart overflowing with all the sebmon 
tender sensibilities of nature. Formerly be 
had been moved in the same manner, when 
he first saw his brethren before him. His 
bowels yearned upon them : he sought for a 
place where to weep. He went into his 
chamber; and then washed his face and re- 
turned to them. At that period, his gene* 
rous plans were not completed. But now, 
when there was no farther occasion for con- 
straining himself, he gave free vent to the 
strong emotions of his heart. The first 
minister to the king of Egypt was not 
ashamed to shew, that he felt as a man, and 
a brother. He wept aloud, and the Egyptians 
and the house of Pharoah heard him. 

The first words which his swelling heart 
allowed him to pronounce, are the most 
suitable to such an affecting situation which 
were ever uttered ; -*• I am Joseph ; doth my 
father yet live f — What could he, what 
ought he, in that impassioned moment, to 
have said more ; This is the voice of nature 
herself, speaking her own language; and 
it penetrates the heart: No pomp of ex* 
pression ; no parade of kindness ; but 
strong affection hastening to utter what it 

v 3 strongly 
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se&mon strongly felt. His brethren could not answer 
v^- ^ him ;■ for they were troubled at his presence. 
Their silence is as expressive of those 
emotions of repentance and shame, which, 
on this, amazing discovery, filled their 
breasts, and stopped their utterance, as the 
few words which Joseph speaks are expres- 
sive of the generous agitations which strug- 
gle for vent within him. No painter could 
seize a more striking moment for displaying 
the characteristical features of the human 
heart, than what is here presented. Never 
was there a situation of more tender and vir- 
tuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on 
the other* of more overwhelming confusion 
and conscious guilt. In the simple narra- 
tion of the sacred historian it is set before 
us with greater energy and highfer effect, 
than if it had been wrought tip with all the 
colouring of the most admired modern elo- 
quence. 

When Joseph had a little recovered him* 
self from the first transports of emotion, he 
proceeds to explain his situation to his 
brethren, and to shew them the beneficent 
purposes foe which he conceived himself to 
be jaised by Providence into power. The 
;"..:.-. CIO apology 
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apology which he makes in the text for their sermon 

- XI 

former- cruelty is uncommon and remark- 
able. ' Now therefore be not grieved nor an- 
gry with yourselves that ye sold me hither ; 
for God did send Me before you to preserve you 
a posterity in the earth, and to save your lives 
by a great deliverance. So now it was not 
you that sent me hither 9 but God ; and he 
hath made me a father to Pharoah 9 and lord 
of all his house, and a ruler throughout all the 
land of Egypt. This apology was, in truth, 
no satisfactory excuse for their crime. For 
though the over-ruling Providence of Hea- 
*en* had so directed the course of events, as 
to render their bad intentions subservient to 
a happy issue ; yet the badness of the in- 
tention originated entirely frjom themselves. 
Hie* envy and jealousy which they enter- 
tained against their brother, led them : to 
the commission of an atrocious deed. The 
deed was voluntary ; the crime was all their 
own ; and the interposition of Providence, 
in making unforeseen consequences follow 
irom that crime, did not, could not excul- 
«pate them from guilt. It were an impious 
conclusion, tliat because God extracts good 
from our evil, jve ajre. not answerable for 
rii u 4 the 
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sermon the evil which we perpetrate. Gpd cannot 
be tempted with evil, neither temptfth he any 
man*. But the sentiment in the text is tg 
be considered as a colour whieh the gep£- 
rous humanity of Joseph prompted him to 
throw on the conduct of his brethren, He 
saw the confusion, with which they were 
overwhelmed in his presence. He diverts 
their attention from the remembrance of ft 
crime which was cow wringing their hearts 
with anguish, by representing to them the 
happy effects which that crime had pro- 
duced. He sets them free from all uneasi- 
ness on his account. He calls upon them 
to rejoice in his prosperity, and, instead of 
dwelling on a painful recollection of their 
own conduct, to join with him in ac- 
knowledging and adoring the hand of the 
Almighty. 

How different is this amiable spirit which 
Joseph discovers, from that harsh and oaten** 
tatious superiority which too often aeaowr 
panies the pretended forgiveness of injuries 
among those who call themselves Christians ! 
They are ready to say, that, for their part* 
they pardon the wrongs wbtcli have beep 

r 

* Janet, ii-fj. -* j ' i. ; ''"i. 

done 
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done them ; they wish that the persons who sermon 
have committed them may be able to foi> KL 
give themselves ; they leave them to God 
and to their own conscience. By the severe 
suggestions which they throw out, they 
discover the inward bitterness of their spi- 
rit ; and artfully gratify resentment, at the 
tittie when they profess to exercise forgive*- 
ness. Whereas the great and good man, 
whose character we now consoler, effaces 
ftll memory of the crimes which he par- 
dons. He seeks to alleviate the remorse 
of his brethren by an extenuation of their 
guilt ; and, while he is preparing to make 
their circumstances comfortable, studies at 
the same time to render their minds easy 
and tranquil. 

This was pot merely ft transient emotion 
with Joseph, owing to the first burst of af- 
fection on discovering himself to his bre- 
thren. We have a clear proof, from a 
remarkable transaction which passed many 
years after this period, of hip disposition 
continuing the same to the end of life. It 
is recorded in the last chapter of this book, 
that when Jacob died, his sons began to bfe 
-fittzed with fear concerning the treatment 
\V' t v. which 
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sermon which they might receive . from their bro- 

XT 

\ mmm ^ mm ^ ther. The guilty are always suspicious. 
Conscious of their own baseness, they are 
incapable of conceiving the magnanimity 
of others. They saw the bond, which held 
the family together, now . broken by their 
father's death. They dreaded • that the 
resentment of Joseph against them had. hi- 
therto been only suppressed or concealed. 
They said among themselves, peradventure he 
will now hate us, and requite all the evil which 
we did unto him. Under this apprehension, 
they first sent a humble message to depre- 
cate his displeasure by the memory of their 
common father ; and then appearing in his 
• presence, they > fell down* . before his face, 
professing themselves to be his. servants, and 
praying him to forgive the trespasses which 
they had committed against him. But no 
such hidden resentment as they dreaded had 
ever lurked in the soul of Joseph. On the 
contrary, when. he beheld his brethren ip 
this affecting : situation, bereaved of their 
ancient protector, and reduced, as they 
imagined,, to the necessity of holding up 
their hands to bim^for mercy, he was over- 
powered by a tide of tender emotions. Jo+ 

seph 
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seph wept while his brethren spake unto him. sermon 

These affectionate tears alone were sufficient , J. 

to have assured them of his forgiveness. But 
hastening also by words to dispel their alarms, 
he presently added, Fear not; for, though ye 
thought evil against me, God meant it unto 
good. Now therefore fear ye not ; I will 
nourish you, and your little ones. And he 
comforted them, and spake kindly unto 
them *. 

• Such was the last incident that is record- 
ed in the life of this eminent personage, 
than whom you will find few more distin- 
guished by an assemblage of illustrious vir- 
tues ; in the lowest adversity, patient and 
faithful ; in the highest prosperity, benefi- 
cent and generous ; dutiful and affectionate 
as a son ; kind and forgiving as a brother ; 
accomplished as a statesman ; wise and 
provident as a ruler of the land. In such a 
character you behold human nature possess- 
ing its highest honours. The sentiments 
which it inspires tend to ennoble our minds ; 
and to prevent their imbibing the spirit of 
those hard, interested, and self-seeking men, 
with whom the world abounds. 

* Genens, 1. ai. 

The 
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6?&mon The striking example of forgiveness 
which the text displays, ought frequently 
to occur to our thoughts, amidst the various 
occasions of provocation and offence which 
arise in our intercourse with the world. If 
one so worthy and amiable, in the days too 
of his youth and innocence, suffered such 
cruel treatment from his brothers, ought 
we to be surprised if, even from our nearest 
relations, we meet with injustice or ingrati* 
tude ? Wrongs and injuries are, more or 
less, the portion of all. Like Death, they 
are an evil unavoidable. No station is sd 
high, no power so great, no character so 
unblemished, as to exempt us from them. 
In the world, ungrateful men, false friends, 
and violent enemies, abound. Every vise 
,tnan ought to prepare himself for what he 
is to encounter in passing through this 
thorny region. He is not to expect that 
he can gather grapes from thistles; nor to 
lose the government of his mind, because, 
in the midst of evil men, he is not allowed 
to remain, like a secret and inviolable per- 
son, untouched and uninjured. 

As this view of our situation ought to 
blunt the edge pf p^moy and impatience, 

J !li' so 
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so the alleviating circutnstances which tea* sermon 
son will suggest* ought to mollify reseat- ' 
meat. Think of the various constructions 
which the actions of men will bear. Con- 
sider how different the motives of him who 
hath given us offence, may have been from 
those, which, in the heat of passion, we ascribe 
to him ; how apt all men are to be seduced 
by mistaken views of interest, and how 
little ground we have to complain, if, upon 
a supposed interfering of interests, we suf* 
fer by others preferring their own to ours. 
Remember, that no opinions which you form 
under the power of resentment can be de- 
pended upon as just ; and that every one 
loads the intentions of his enemy with ima-> 
ginary degrees of malice* 

But* admitting the injury you have re- 
ceived td be ever so atrocious in its nature, 
and aggravated in its circumstances ; sup* 
posing it to be even parallel to that which 
Joseph suffered ; look up, like him^ to that 
divide government under which we are all 
placed. If forgiveness be a duty which 
we know God to have required under the 
most dwful sanctions, dare we droit upon 
ourselves 7 the merited vengeance of that 

3 Superior 
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sermon Superior to whose clemency tfe are obliged 
daily to fly ? When, with hard and unre- 
lenting dispositions towards our brethren, 
we send up to Heaven prayers for mercy to^ 
ourselves, those prayers return like impre* 
cations upon our heads ; and our very devo-* 
tions seal our condemnation. 

The most plain and natural sentiments 
of equity concur with divine authority to 
enforce the duty which I now recommend. 
Let him who has never in his life done 
wrong, be allowed the privilege of re- 
maining inexorable. But let such as are 
conscious of frailties and crimes, consider 
forgiveness as a debt which they owe to 
others. Common failings are the strongest 
lesson of mutual forbearance. Were this 
virtue unknown among men, order and 
comfdrt, peace and repose, would be stran- 
gers to human life: Injuries retaliated iao 
cording. to the exorbitant measure which 
passion prescribes, would justify resentment 
in return. The injured person would be- 
come the injurer ; and thus wrongs, reta^; 
liations, and fresh injuries, would circulate 
in endless succession, till the world was 
rendered a field of blood. Of all the pas- 

k- sions 
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ftiohs; which invade the human breast, re- «^ ow 
venge is Ithe m&ti^kefu). > When ftllbwfcd 
td/ reign with full^orniiiion;it, w^more thdn 
sufficient t&ppison the few pfeiteutes which 
repiain to mad in his present state. How 
much soever a person may suffer from in- 
justice, he is always in hazard of buffering 
more from the 'prosecution of revenge. 
The violence of ?an enemy cannot inflict 
what lis equal to the torment he creates 
to himself, by means of the fierce and des- 
perate passions' which he allows to rage in 
hi* soul. ""•' ' 

. Those evil spirits who inhabit the^egions 
of misery, are represented as delighting in 
revenge and cruelty. But all that is great 
arid good in the universe, is on the side of 
clemency and mercy; The Almighty Ruler 
of the world, though for ages offended by 
the unrighteousness, and insulted by the 
impiety of men*' is long-suffering and slow 
to anger. His- Son,' when he appeared id 
our nature, Exhibited both in his life and 
hia death, the most illustrious example of 
forgiveness which the world ever beheld. 
If youjook into the history of mankind; 
you will find that, in every age, those whti 

have 
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swmxm have hem respected bs #<#tby, or adminwi 
** A* great, hfctffe httfft distinguished for this 
virtue^ ■> , JUvtinga dwells lift little mind* 
A noble pnd toagnanitnous spjrit is always 
superior to it It suffer* not from the inp» 
ries of men those severe shocks which others 
feel. Collected within itself, it stands tin- 
roovsd by their impotent assaults; and, with 
generous pity* rather than with anger, look* 
down on their unworthy conduct It. has 
been truly said, that the greatest man on 
earth can no sooner commit an injury, thai) 
a good man can make himself greater, by 
forgiving it.. Joseph, at the moment when 
we now contemplate him, had entirely utx* 
der his power aU those unnatural brethren 
who had been guilty towards him of .the 
most cruel outrage which men could perpfc* 
tcate,- >-He$ould have retained them for ever 
in that Egyptian bondage to which they had 
once consigned hi to ; and have gratified re-* 
venge J>y every accumulation of disgrace 
whichdespotic power enabled him to inflict 
Had he acted this pdft, he might for a white 
have been soothed by the pleasures of his 
high station ; but remorse, in the end, 
would have, stung his soul* Cruelty wottkl 

have 
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have rendered him unhappy within himself, sermon 
as well as odious to others ; and his name . **' , 
would have perished among the crowd of 
those contemptible statesmen whose actions 
stain the annals of history. Whereas now* 
his character stands among the foremost ia 
the ranks of spotless fame* His memory is 
blessed to all generations. His example 
continues tq edify the world ; and he him- 
self shines in the celestial regions, as the 
brightness of the firmament, and as the 
stan far aver and ever. Let us now, 

II. Consider the sentiment contained 
in the text, not only as a discovery of cor- 
dial forgiveness, but as an expression off 
devout attention to the conduct of Provi- 
dence. So now it was not you that sent me 
hither, but God. Remark how beautifully 
piety and humanity are, in this instance, 
connected together. As we are told of 
Cornelius, the good Centurion, that his > 
prayers and Ms alms, his devotion and his 
good works, came up together in .memorial 
before God ; so here we perceive fraternal 
aftbction and religious reverence, mingling 
til Dtte emotion within the patriarch's heart. 
' 1i 'Vol. ii. x In 
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sermon In a person of low and vulgar mind, the 
t ' ' . sensations on such an occasion would have 
been extremely different Looking back 
on the past events of his life, he would 
have ascribed all the adversity which he had 
suffered to the perverse treatment of his 
brothers; and all the prosperity which he 
afterwards attained, to his own good con- 
duct and wisdom ; and by consequence would 
have remained embittered against the instru- 
ments of the one, and filled with pride and 
self-sufficiency on account of the other. 
But the elevated and noble mind of Joseph 
rejected such unworthy sentiments. Con- 
templating the hand of God in all that had 
befallen him, he effaced the remembrance 
of those evil deeds which had produced his 
adversity ; and for his prosperity he affected 
no praise to himself, but ascribed it en- 
tirely to the will of Heaven. Let us take 
notice, that this is not the reflection of a 
private retired man, whose situation might 
be supposed to favour such devout medita- 
tions. It is the reflection of one, who was 
leading a busy and a seducing life, in the 
midst of a court; the favorite of the 
creates* monarch who .was then known in 

i the 
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the world. Yet him y ou behold, amidst sermon 

VI 

the submission and adulation which was * _. *". , 
paid to him, preserving the moderation and 
simplicity of a virtuous mind ; and amidst 
the idolatry and false philosophy of the 
Egyptians, maintaining the principles of 
true religion, and giving glory to the God 
of Israel. 

From this unity of piety with humanity, 
which is so conspicuous in the sentiments of 
Joseph, there arises one very important in- 
struction ; that a devout regard to the hand 
of God in the various events of life, tends 
to promote good dispositions and affections 
towards men. It will be found by those 
who attend to the workings of human, 
nature ; that a great proportion of those 
malignant passions which break out in the 
btercourseofmeA,arisesfTomconfiningtheir 
attention wholly to second causes, and over- 
looking the first cause of all. Hence they 
ace insolent in prosperity, because they dis- 
cfern nothing higher than their own abili- 
ties ; and in adversity they are peevish and 
unforgiving, because they have no object 
on which to fix their view, but the conduct 
of men .who : have. acted as their enemies. 

x2 Th^y 
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sEftMoN . They behold no plan of wisdom or goocfc 
ness carried on throughout nature, which 
can allay the discomposure of their mind. 
As soon as their temper is ruffled, the world 
appears to them to be a continued scene of 
disasters and injuries, of confused events, 
and of unreasonable men. Whereas, to the 
pious man, the contemplation of the uni-* 
verse exhibits a very different spectacle. In 
the midst of seeming confusion he traces a 
principle of order ; and by attention to that 
order, his mind is harmonized and calmed. 
He beholds a wise and righteous Governor 
presiding over all the commotions which 
are raised by the tumult of conflicting pas- 
sions and interests ; guiding, with imper- 
ceptible influence, the hand of the violent to 
beneficent purposes ; accomplishing unex- 
pected ends, by the most improbable means ; 
obliging the wrath of man to praise him ; 
sometimes humbling the mighty, sometimes 
exalting the law ; often snaring the wicked in 
the devices which their hands have wrought* 
Respectful acknowledgment of thisi divine 
government, controls the chsoiylera of ia* 
feriour passions. Reverenct for the decree* 
of Heaven inspires patience :aod inodera~ 

.;. " - tioi^ 
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tian. Trust in thai perfect wisdom and sermw 
goodness which directs all for the best, di- tt 
mintehes the shock which worldly disasters 
occasion. The irritation of passion and rfe- 
sdntment will always bear proportion to thfc 
agitation which we suffer froin the changes 
of fortune. One who connects himself 
with nothing but second causes, partakes of 
the violence and irregularity 6f all the in*- 
ferkrtir movements belonging to this great 
machine. He who refers all to 6od* dwells* 
if we may speak so, in that higher sphere 
Where motion begitis ; he is subject to fewer 
shocks and concussions, attd is^only carried 
along by the motion Of the universe. 

How can mildness or forgiveness gplft 
place in the temper of that man, wfc6, @h 
occasion of every calamity which- he* Miflfeifc 
from the ill-usage of others* has ttosanctttSrJ 
within his own breast to which he can fhakfe 
retreat from their vexations; who' is pttf^ 
sessed of no principle which is of suffidgftt 
poWrir to beat down the rlsing^ftde of p6€h 
vish iiid angry passions ? The violence df 
an enemy, or the ingratitude of ft friend, *hfc 
injustice of one man, ami the treachery of 
another,' perpetually dwell : atid'ratikte 16 

■" x 3 his 
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smron his thoughts. The part which they have 
XI * acted in bringing on his distress, is freq uentl y 
more grating to him than the distress itself. 
Whereas he who in every event looks up to 
God, has always in his view a great and ele- 
vating object which, inspires him with mag- 
nanimity. His mind lies open to ^yery 
relieving thought, and is inclined to every 
suggestion of generosity. He is disposed to 
say with Joseph, it was not you that sent me 
hither, but God ; with David, it is the Lord; 
let him do what seemeth good in his eyes; and, 
with a greater personage than either of these, 
the cup which my Father hath given me to 
drink, shall I not drink it ? Hence arises 
superiority to many of the ordinary provo- 
cations of the world. For he looks upon 
the whole of his present life as part of a 
great plan which is carried on under the 
direction of Heaven. In this plan he views 
men as acting their several parts, and con* 
tributing to his good or evil. But their 
parts he considers as subordinate ones; 
which, though they may justly merit his 
affection, and may occasionally call forth 
bis resentment, yet afford no proper found- 
ation to violent or malignant passion. He 
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looks upon bad men as only the rod with sermon 
which the Almighty chastens ; like the 
pestilence, the earthquake, or the storm. 
In the midst of their injustice and violence 
he can pity their blindness ; and imitate 
our blessed Lord in praying, Father , forgive 
them ; for they know not what they do. 
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SERMON 
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2 Kings, viii. 12, 13. 

And HazaeJ said, Why weepeth my Lord f 
And he answered, Because I know the evil 
that thou wilt do unto the children of 
Israel. Their strong holds wilt thou set 
on fire, and their young men wilt thou slay 
with the sword, and wilt dash their chil- 
dren, and rip up their women with child. 
And Hazael said, But, what, is thy ser- 
vant a dog, that he should do this great 
thing f And Elisha answered, The Lord 
hath shewed me that thou shalt be king 
over Syria. 

TN the days of Joram, king of Israel, flou- 
rished the prophet Elisha, His character 
was so eminent, and his fame so widely 
spread, that Ben had ad the king of Syria, 
though an idolater, sent to consult him con- 

* * cerning 
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cerning the issue of a distemper which awHON 
threatened his life. The messenger era* 
ployed on this occasion was Ha^ael, who 
appears to have been one of the princes* or 
chief men, of the Syrian xxmrt. Charged 
with rich gifts from the king, he present! 
himself before the Prophet, and accosts him 
in terms of the highest respect. During the 
conference which they held together, Elisha 
fixed his eye stedfastly on the countenance, 
of Hazael ; and discerning by a prophetic 
spirit, his future tyranny and cruelty* he 
could not contain himself from buretingiofo 
a flood of tears.* When Hazael/ in surprise, 
inquired into the cause of this sudden emo- 
tion, the Prophet plainly informs him of the 
crimes and barbarities which he foresaw 
that hereaftdr he should commit. The soul 
ofBjizael abhorred, at thib time, the thoughts 
of cruelty. Uocorrupted, as yet by am- 
bition or greatness, his indignation arose at 
beingthought capable of such savage aotiops 
as the Prophet* had mentioned ; and, with 
orach warinth, he replies, Bui. whbt $ •?< 
tky <s truant at d$g> that He should da thisgrevt; 
thing ? Elisha makes no return but to point 
out a remarkabfe dhfcrtge ; to4ifbh was to take 
vKii- 10 place 
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M*mon place in his condition ; The Lord hath shewed 
xn. 

me that thou skalt be king over Syriri. ln % 

course of time, all that had been predicted 
came to pass. Hazael ascended the throne ; 
and ambition took possession of his heart. 
He smote the children of Israel in all their 
toasts. He oppressed them during all the days 
of king Jehoahaz*; and from what is left on 
record of his actions, plainly appears to have 
proved what the Prophet foresaw him to be, 
a man of violence, cruelty, and blood. 

In this passage of history, an object *s 
presented which deserves our serious atten- 
tion. We behold a man who, in one state 
of life, could not look upon certain crimes 
without surprise and horrour; who knew 
so little of himself, as to believe it impossible 
for him ever to be concerned in commit- 
ting them ; that same man, by a change of 
condition, transformed in all his sentiments, 
and, as he rose in greatness, rising also in 
guilt ; till at last he completed that whole 
character of iniquity which he once de- 
tested. Hence the following observations 
naturally arise. I. That to a mind not en- 

X * * 
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tirely corrupted, sentiments of abhorrence at sermok 
guilt are natural. II. That, notwilhstand- m 
ing those sentiments, the mind may be 
brought - under the dominion of the vices 
which it had most abhorred. III. That 
this unhappy revolution is frequently owing 
to a change of men's external circumstances 
and condition in the world. These observa- 
tions are to make the subject of the pre- 
sent Discourse ; and will lead us to such 
a view of human nature, as, it is hoped) 
may be of general use. 

■ ■ * 

I. Sentiments of abhorrence at guilt 
are natural to the human mind. Hazael's 
reply to the Prophet, shews how strongly 
be felt them. Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this' great thing ? Is he, or can he 
ever be so base and wretched, as to per- 
petrate crimes which would render him 
unworthy of bearing the name of a man ? 
This is the voice of human nature, while 
it is not as yet hardened in iniquity* Some 
vicep are indeed more odious to the mind 
than others. Providence has wisely pointed 
the sharpest edge of this natural aversion 
against the crimes which are of most pernio 
v cious 
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ssrmok cious and destructive nature ; such aft trea- 
chery, oppressions and cruelty. Bui, in 
general, the distinction' bet ween moral good 
and evil is so strongly marked, a* to stamp 
almost every vice with the character of 
turpitude. Present to any man, evea the 
most ignorant and untutored, an obtioua 
instance of injustice, falsehood, or itfi* 
piety; let him view it in ft cool moment, 
when no passion blinds* and no interest 
warps him ; and you will find that Tiis 
mind immediately revolts' against it, *tt 
shameful and base, nay, as deserving pu- 
nishment* Hende, in reasoning on the 
characters of others, however men* may 
mistake as to facts, yet they generally praise 
and blame according to the principles bf 
sound rtiorality. 

~ l With respect to their own character, a 
notorferos partiality too generally misleads 
their judgment* But it is remarkable, that 
no sinner ever avows ditectly to himself, 
that he has been guilty of gross and down* 
right iniquity; Even when engaged by his 
passfons in the commission of the greatest 
Crimes, he always palliates thetri to his own 
mind by some extenuation or apology, some 
••**'■■'' pretended 
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pretended necessity, or some borrowed sbbmqk 
colour of innocence. Such power, the un- 
deniable dignity of virtue, and the acknow- 
ledged turpitude of y ice, possesses over every 
human heart These sentiments are the ro» 
maining impressions of that law, which was 
originally written on the mind of man. 
They are gleams of that light which once 
shone clear and strong within us ; and which, 
though it be now greatly obscured, yet con* 
tinues to shoot a feeble ray athwart the 
darkness of human nature. But what- 
ever sentiments of abhorrence at vice we 
may at any time entertain, we have no 
reason to. build upon these a presumptuous 
confidence of our continuance in virtue. 
For the next instruction which the text 
suggests, is, 

II. That sueh is man's, ignorance qf his 
own character, such the frailty of bis. na- 
ture, that he may one day become inferaou* 
for those very Crimea which at present he 
holds in detestation. This, observation is 
too. well Terified by the history of Haaael ; 
and a thousand other instances might be 
brought to. confirm it. . Though there is 

nothing 
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sermon nothing which every person ought to know 
xn# so thoroughly as his own heart, yet from 
the conduct of men it appears, that there is 
nothing with which they are less acquainted* 
Always more prone to flatter themselves 
than desirous to discover the truth, they 
trust to their being possessed of every virtue 
which has not been put to the trial ; and - 
reckon themselves secure against every vice 
to which they have not hitherto been 
tempted. As long as their duty hangs iit 
speculation, it appears so plain, and so eli- 
gible, that they cannot doubt of performing; 
it. The suspicion never enters their mind^ 
that in the hour of speculation, and in the^ 
hour of practice, their sentiments may differ* 
widely. Their present disposition theyeasiljr 
persuade themselves will ever continue the 
same ; and yet that disposition is changing 
with circumstances every moment. 

The man who glows with the warm feel- 
trigs of devotion*' imagines it impossible for 
him to losfe thafc'Bcbse of the divine good- 
ness which at present melts his heart. - He 
whom his friend hath lately fcaved from ruin, 
is confident that, if some trying emergency 
shall put his ^gratitude to proof, he will nu 
i;- -- 11 ther 
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ther die than abandon his benefactor. He sermon 
who lives happy and contented in frugal in- m 
duatry, wonders how any man can give him- 
self up to dissolute pleasure. Were any of 
those persons informed by a superior spirit, 
that the time was shortly to come when the 
one should prove an example of scandalous 
impiety, the other of treachery to his friend, 
and the third of all that extravagant luxury 
which disgraces a growing fortune; each 
of them would testify as much surprise and 
abhorrence as Hazael did, upon hearing 
the predictions of the Prophet. Sincere 
they might very possibly be in their ex- 
pressions of indignation ; for hypocrisy is 
not always to be charged on men whose 
conduct is inconsistent. Hazael was in 
earnest, when he resented with such ardour 
the imputation of cruelty. The Apostle 
Peter was sincere, when he made the zealous 
profession, that though he should go to 
prison and to death with his . Master, he 
would never deny him. They were sin- 
cere ; that is, they spoke from the fulness 
of their hearts, and from the: warmth of the 
present moment; but they .did sot know 
•themselves, as the events* which followed 

plainly 
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swmow plainly shewed. So false to its principle*, 
***• , too frequently is the heart of man ; so weak 
h the foundation of human virtue; so much 
reason there is for what the Gospel perpe- 
tually inculcates concerning the necessity of 
distrusting ourselves, and depending on 
divine aid. Mortifying, I confess, i& this 
view of human nature ; yet proper to be 
attended to by all, in order to escape the 
most fatal dangers. For, merely through un- 
guarded conduct, and from the want of this 
prudent suspicion of their own weakness, 
how many, after the most promising begin- 
nings 9 have gradually apostatised from every 
principle of virtue; until, at last, it ha& be- 
come as difficult for one to believe, that they 
ever had any love of goodness, as it would 
have been once to hare persuaded them- 
selves that they were to advance to such a 

height in* wickedness 1 

•-.•.■..-•I j 

* I*r such cases** I have described, what 
has become, it. may be inquired, of those 
sentiments of abhorrence at guilt which 
were once felt so strongly ? Are they 
totally erased ? or, if in any degree they 
(•main, how do* racb persons contrive to 
V satisfy 
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satisfy themselves in acting a part which sermon 
their minds condemn ? -— Here, there is a . JPi 
mystery of iniquity which requires to be 
.unfolded. Latent and secret is the pro- 
u gress of corruption within the soul ; and 
the more latent, the more dangerous is its 
growth. No man becomes of a sudden 
completely wicked. Guilt never shows its 
whole deformity at once ; but by gradual 
acquaintance reconciles us to its appearance, 
and imperceptibly diffuses its poisons through 
all the powers of the mind. Everyman 
has some darling passion, which generally 
affords the first introduction to vice* The 
^regular gratification? into which it occa* 
sionally seduces him, appear under the form 
of venial, weaknesses ; and are indulged, in 
the beginning, with scrupulousness and re* 
serve. But by longer practice, these re- 
straints weaken, and the power of habit 
grows. One vice brings in another to its 
ajd. By a sort of natural affinity they con* 
jpect and entwine themselves together; till 
their roots come to be spread wide and deep 
gyer all the soul. When guilt rises to be 
glaring, conscience endeavours to remon* 
titrate* But conscience, is a calm principle, 
passion isloud and impetuous ; and creates 
L .-y&L. ii. y a tumult 
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sermon a tumult which drowns the voice of reason. 

. ™* . It joins, besides, artifice to violence ; and 
seduces at the same time that it impels. 
For it employs the understanding to impose 
upon the conscience. It devises reasons 
and arguments to justify the corruptions of 
the heart. The common practice of the 
world is appealed to. Nice distinctions are 
m^de. Men are found to be circumstanced 
in so peculiar a manner, as to render cer- 
tain actions excusable, if not blameless, 
which, in another situation it is confessed, 
would have been criminal. By such a pro- 
cess as this, there is reason to believe, that 
a great part of mankind advance from step 
to step in sin, partly hurried by passion, 
and partly blinded by self-deceit, without 
any just sense of the degree of guilt which 
they contract. By inveterate habits, their 
judgment is at length perverted, and their 
moral feelings are deadened. They see now 
with other eyes j and can look without pain 
on evil actions which they formerly ab- 
horred. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that 
though our native sentiments of abhorrence 
at guilt may be so borne down, or so eluded, 
an to lose, their influence on conduct, yet 

those 
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those sentiments belonging originally to our sermon 
frame, and being never totally eradicated 
from the soul, will still retain so much au* 
thority, as if not to reform, at least, on some 
occasions, to chasten the sinner. It is only 
during a course of prosperity, that vice is 
able to carry on its delusions without dis- 
turbance. But, amidst the dark and thought- 
ful situations of life, conscience regains its 
rights ; and pours the whole bitterness of 
remorse on his heart, who has apostatized 
from his original principles. We may well 
believe that, before the end of his days, 
Hazael's first impressions would be made 
to return. In the hour of adversity, the 
remembrance of his conference with the 
venerable Prophet would sting his heart 
Comparing the sentiments which, in those 
his better days, he felt, with the atrocious 
cruelties which he had afterwards commit- 
ted, all the honours of royalty would be 
unable to save him from the inward sense 
of baseness and infamy. • 

From this view which has been exhi- 
bited of the progress jof corruption, and of 
the danger to which we are exposed, of 
falling from principles which once appeared 

y 2 firmly 
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WMMon firmly established, let us receive useful ad- 
monition for our own conduct. Let not him 
that girdeth on his harness, boast like him 
that putteth it off. Let no man place a 
rash and dangerous confidence in his virtue* 
But let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall. Never adventure on too 
near an approach to what is evil. Fami- 
liarize not yourselves, with it, in the slightest 
instances, without fear. Listen with re* 
yerence. to every reprehension of con- 
science; and preserve the most quick and 
accurate sensibility to right and wrong. If 
ever your moral impressions begin to decay, 
$nd your natural abhorrence of guilt to 
lessen, you have ground to dread that 
the ruin of virtue is fast approaching. 
While you employ all the circumspectiou 
and vigilance which reason can suggest, 
let your prayers, at the same time, cpntU 
nually ascend to God for support and aid, 
Remember that from him descendeth every 
good aqd perfect gift; and that to him only 
it belongs to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before: the presence of 
his glory with exceeding joy. I proceed now 
to the 

IIIdOB- 
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Hid Observation from the Text, That seAmon 

VTT 

the po\Ver which corruption acquires to 
pervert the original principles of man, is 
frequently owing to a change of their cir- 
cumstances and condition in the world. 
How different was Hazael the messenger 
of Benhadad, from Hazael the king; he 
who started at the mention of cruelty, from 
him who waded in blood! Of this sad 
and surprising revolution, the Prophet em- 
phatically assigns the cause in these few 
words : The Lord hath shewed me that thou 
shalt be king over Syria. That crown, that 
fatal crown which is to be set upon thy 
head, shall shed a malignant influence over 
thy nature ; and shall produce that change 
in thy character, which now thou canst 

not believe. Whose experience of the 

world is so. narrow, as not to furnish him 
with instances similar to this, in much 
humbler conditions of life ? So great is 
the influence of a new situation of external 
fortune; such a different turn it gives to 
our temper and affections, to our views 
and desires, that no man can foretel what 
his character would prove, should Provi*. 
deuce either raise or depress his circum- 

y 3 stances 
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•muvfON stances in a remarkable degree, or throw 
Ur^-I^j him into some sphere of action, widely dif- 
ferent from that to which he has been ac- 
customed in former life. 

The seeds of various qualities, good and 
bad, lie in all our hearts. But until pro* 
per occasions ripen and bring them for- 
ward, they lie there inactive and dead. 
They are covered up and concealed within 
the recesses of our nature ; or, if they spring 
up at all, it is under such an appearance as 
is frequently mistaken, even by ourselves. 
Pride, for instance, in certain situations, 
has no opportunity of displaying itself, but 
as magnanimity, or sense of honour. Ava- 
rice appears as necessary and laudable (Eco- 
nomy. What in one station of life would 
discover itself to be cowardice and baseness 
of mind, passes in another for prudent cir- 
cumspection. What in the fulness of power 
would prove to be cruelty and oppression, 
is reputed, in a subordinate rank, no more 
than the exercise of proper discipline. For 
a while, the man is known neither by the 
world nor by himself, to be what he truly 
is. But bring him into a new situation of 
life, which accords with his predominant 

di&« 
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disposition ; which strikes on certain latent sermon 

• • XII 

qualities of bis soul, and awakens them into 
action ; and as the leaves of a flower gra- 
dually unfold to the sun, so shall all his true 
character open full to view. 

This may, in one light, be accounted 
not so much an alteration of character pro* 
duced by a change of circumstances, as a 
discovery brought forth of the real character, 
which formerly lay concealed. Yet, at the 
same time, it is true, that the man himself 
undergoes a change. For opportunity being 
given for certain dispositions, which had 
been dormant, to exert themselves without 
restraint, they of course gather strength. 
By means of the ascendancy which they 
gain, other parts of the temper are borne 
down; and thus an alteration is made in 
the whole structure and system of the soul. 
He is a truly wise and good man, who, 
through divine assistance, remains superior 
to this influence of fortune on his cha* 
racter, who having once imbibed worthy 
sentiments, and established proper principles 
of action, continues constant to these, 
whatever his circumstances be ; maintains, 
throughout all the changes of his life, one 

y 4 uniform 
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sermon uniform and supported tenour of conduct j 
- , *"• , and what he abhorred as evil and wicked in 
the beginning of his days, continues to ab* 
hor to the end. But how rare is it to meet 
with this honourable consistency among 
men, while they are passing through the 
different stations and periods of life ! When 
they are setting out in the world, before 
their minds have been greatly misled or 
debased, they glow with generous emotions, 
and look with contempt on what is sordid 
and guilty. But advancing farther in life, 
and inured by degrees to the crooked ways 
pf men ; pressing through the crowd, and 
the bustle of the world ; obliged to contend 
with this man's craft, and that man's scorn ; 
accustomed, sometimes, to conceal their 
sentiments, and often to stifle their feelings, 
they become at last hardened in heart, and 
familiar with corruption. Who would not 
drop a tear over this sad, but frequent fall 
of human probity and honour P Who is not 
humbled, when he beholds the refined sen- 
timents ■ and high principles on which we 
are so ready to value ourselves brought to 
such a shameful issue; and man, with all 
lw boasted attainments of reason, discovered 

... *,#-:•■ '«» SO 
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so ofteu to be the creature of his external sermon- 
fortune, moulded and formed by the inci- XIL 
dents of his life P 

The instance of HazaeFs degeneracy 
leads us to reflect, in particular, on the dan- 
gers which arise from stations of power and 
greatness ; especially when the elevation of 
men to these has been rapid and sudden. 
Few have the strength of mind which is re- 
quisite for bearing such a change with tern* 
perance and self-command. The respect 
which is paid to the great, and the sc6pe 
which their condition affords for the indul- 
gence of pleasure, are perilous circumstances 
to virtue* When men live among their 
equals, and are accustomed to encounter the 
hardships of life, they are of course remind- 
ed of their mutual dependence on each 
other, and of the dependence of all upon 
God. But when they are highly exalted 
above their fellows, they meet with few 
objects to awaken serious reflection, but 
with many to feed and inflame their pas- 
sions. They are apt to separate their in- 
terest from that of all around them ; to 
wrap themselves up in their vain grandeur ; 

4 and, 
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ratMoit seded by too much abundance, or baffled 
*"• by insuperable difficulties ; there, a mixture 
of comforts and of wants, at once awakens 
their gratitude to God, and reminds them 
of their dependence on his aid ; and, there- 
fore, in this state, men seem to enjoy life to 
most advantage, and to be least exposed to 
the snares of vice. Such a condition is 
recorded in the book of Proverbs, to have 
been the wish and choice of one who was 
eminent for wisdom. Remove far from me 
vanity and lies. Give me neither poverty 
hor riches. Feed me with food convenient 
for me. Lest I he full, and deny Thee, and 
say, Who is the Lord f or lest I he poor, and 
steal, and take the name of my God in va%n*\ 

From the whole view which we have 
now taken of the subject, we may, in the 
first place, leani the reasons for which a 
variety of conditions and ranks was esta- 
blished by Providence among mankind. 
This life is obviously intended to be a state 
of probation and trial. No trial of charac- 
ters is requisite with respect to God, who. 
sees what is in every heart, and perfectly 

knows 
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knows what part each man would act, in all sermon, 
the possible situations of fortune. But on 
account of men themselves, and of the 
world around them, it was necessary that 
trial should take place, and a discrimination 
of characters be made ; in order that true 
virtue might be separated from false appear- 
ances of it, and the justice of Heaven be 
displayed in its final retributions ; in order 
that the failings of men might be so dis- 
covered to themselves, as to afford them pro* 
per instruction, and promote their amend*- - 
meat; and in order that their character* 
might be shewn to the world in every 
point . of view, which could furnish either 
examples for imitation, or admonitions of 
danger. The accomplishment of these im- 
portant purposes required, that human life 
should not always proceed in one tenour ; 
but that it should both be checquered with 
many revolutions, and diversified by a va- 
riety of employments apd ranks ; in pass- 
ing through which, the touchstone might 
be applied to the characters of men, and 
their hidden virtues or vices explored. 
Hazael might have appeared in history with 
a degree of reputation to which he was not 

entitled, 
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ffiHMON entitled, had he continued to act in a sub- 
ordinate station. At bottom, he was false 
and unsound. When raised higher in life, 
the corruption of his heart discovered itself; 
and he is now held forth with deserved in- 
famy, as a warning to succeeding ages. 

In the second place, We learn, from what 
has been said, the importance of attending 
with the utmost care, to the choice which we 
make of our employment and condition in 
life. It has been shewn, that our external 
situation frequently operates powerfully on 
our moral character ; and by consequence 
that it is strictly connected, not only with 
our temporal welfare, but with our ever^ 
lasting happiness or misery. He who might 
have passed unblamed,and upright, through 
certain walks of life, by unhappily choosing 
a road where he meets with temptations too 
strong x for his virtue, precipitates himself 
into shame here, and into endless ruin here* 
after. Yet how often is the determination 
of this most important article left to the 
chance of accidental connexions, or sub- 
mitted to the option of youthful fancy and 
humour ? When it is made the subject of 

serious 
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serious deliberation, how seldom have they sermon 
"on whom the decision of it depends, any . / * 
further view than so to dispose of one who 
is coming out into life, as that he may the 
soonest become rich, or, as it is expressed, 
make his way to most advantage in the 
world ? Are there no other objects than 
this to be attended to, in fixing the plan of 
life ? Are there no more sacred and im- 
portant interests which deserve to be con- 
sulted? You would not willingly place 
one whose welfare you studied in a situa- 
tion for which you were convinced th&t 
his abilities were unequal. These, there* 
fore, you examine with care ; and on them 
you rest the ground of your decision. Be 
persuaded that not abilities merely, but the 
turn of the temper, and the heart, require 
to be examined with equal attention, in 
forming the plan of future establishment. 
Every one has some peculiar weakness, 
some predominant passion, which exposes 
him to temptations of one kind more than 
of another. Early this may be discerned 
to shoot ; and from its first rising its fu* 
ture growth may be inferred. Anticipate 
its progress. Consider how it is likely to 

9 be 
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somqn be affected by succeeding occurrences in 
m life. If you bring one whom you are rear- 
ing up into a situation: where all the sui> 
rounding circumstances shall cherish and 
mature this fatal principle in his nature, 
you become, in a great measure, answer* 
able for the consequences that follow. In 
vain you trust to his abilities and powers. 
Vice and corruption, when they have tain ted 

• 

the heart, are sufficient to overset the 
greatest abilities. Nay, too freqnenfly they 
torn them against the possessor ; and render 
them the instruments of his more speedfj 
ruin. 

In the third place, We learn from th$ 
history which has been illustrated never to 
judge of true happiness, merely from tht 
degree of men's advancement in the world. 
Always betrayed by appearances, the imd# 
titude are caught by nothing so much a* by 
the show and pomp of life. They think 
every one blest, who is raised far above othtri 
in rank. From their earliest years they are 
trtgfat to fix their views upon worldly ele- 
vation, as the ultimate object of their aims J 
and of all the sources of error i& conduct, 

Z this 
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this is the most general. — -Hazael, on the sermon 
throne of Syria, would, doubtless, be more iaL 
envied, and esteemed by the multitude a 
far happier man, than when, yet a subject, 
he was employed by Benhadad to carry his 
message to Elisha. Yet, O Hazael ! how 
much better had it been for thee never to 
have known the name or honour of a king, 
than to have purchased it at the ex pence of 

so much guilt ; forfeiting thy first and best 
character; rushing into crimes which were 
once thine abhorrence ; and becoming a 
traitor to the native sentiments and dictates 
of thy heart ! How fatal to thy repose 
proved that coveted purple, which was 
drenched by thee in so much innocent blood ! 
How much more cheerful were thy days v 
and how much calmer thy nights, in the 
former periods of thy life, than when, 
placed on a throne, thy ears were invaded 
by day with the cries of the miserable whom 
thou hadst ruined ; and thy slumbers broken 
by night with the shocking remembrance of 

tby cruelties and crimes ! Never let us 

judge by the outside of things; nor con* 

elude a man to be happy, solely because he 

is encompassed with wealth or grandeur. 

.<tol. ii. z Much 
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sermon Much misery often lurks where it is little 
xn# suspected by the world* The material in- 
quiries respecting felicity are, riot what a 
man's external condition is, but with what 
disposition of mind he bears it ; whether he 
be corrupted or improved by it ; whether he 
conducts himself so as to be acceptable 
to God, and approved of by good men. 
For these are the circumstances which make 
the real and important distinctions among 
the conditions of men. The effects of these 
are to last for ever, when all worldly dis- 
tinctions shall be forgotten. 



In the fourth place, from all that has 
been said, we should learn never to be im- 
moderately anxious about our external situ- 
ation, but to submit our lot with cheerful- 
ness to the disposal of Heaven. To make 
the best and most prudent arrangements 
which we can, respecting our condition in 
life, is matter of high duty. But let us re- 
member that all the plans which we form 
are precarious and uncertain. After the 
utmost precautions taken by human wis- 
dom, no man can foresee the hidden dan- 
gers which may await him in that path of 

life 
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life on which he has pitched. Providence sermon 

XII- 

chooses for us much more wisely than we 
can choose for ourselves ; and* from circunw 
stances that appeared at first most unpro- 
mising and adverse, often brings forth in 
the issue both temporal and spiritual felicity. 
Who knoweth what is good for a man in this 
life, all the days of his vain life, which he 
spendcth as a shadow ? When we consider 
the darkness of our present state, the imbe- 
cility of human nature, and the doubtful 
and ambiguous value of all that we call 
prosperity, the exhortation of the Psalmist 
comes home with great force on every 
reflecting mind, Commit thy way unto the 
Lord *. Form thy measures with prudence ; 
but divest thyself of anxiety about the iffue. 
Instead of seeking to order thine own lot, 
acquiesce in the appointment of Heaven, 
and follow without hesitation the call of 
Providence, and of duty. In whatever 
situation of life God shall place thee, look 
up devoutly to Him for grace and assist- 
ance ; and study to act the part assigned thee 
with a faithful and upright heart. Thus 
shalt thou have peace within thyself, while 

* Psalm xxxvii. 5. 

2 2 thy 
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sermon thy course is going on ; and when it draws 
towards a close, with satisfaction thou shalt 
review thy conduct. For, after all the toils 
and labours of life, and all the vain strug- 
gles which we maintain for pre-eminence 
and distinction, we shall find at the con- 
clusion of the whole scene, that to fear God 
and keep his commandments is the whole duty 
of man. 



i 
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SERMON XIII. 

On the Benefits to be derived from the 
House of Mourning. 



Ecclesiastes, vii. 2, 3, 4. 

It is better to go to the house of mourning, 
than to go to the house of feasting; for that 
is the end of all men, and the living will 
lay it to his heart. Sorrow is better than 
laughter ; for by the sadness of the count e- 
nance the heart is made better. The heart 
of the wise is in the house of mourning ; 
but the heart of fools is in the house of 
mirth. 

A^TANY of the maxims contained in sermon 

this book of Ecclesiastes will appear xnL 

strange sayings to the men of the world. 

But when they reflect on the character of 

liim who delivers them, they cannot but 

Hdmit that his tenets deserve a serious and 

z 3 attentive 
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sermon attentive examination. For, they are not 
XIIL the doctrines of a pedant, who, from an 
obscure retirement, defclainttj against plea- 
sures which he never knew. The}' are not 
the invectives of a* disappointed man, who 
takes revenge upon the world, by satirising 
those enjoyments which he sought in vain to 
obtain. They are the conclusions of a great 
and prosperous prince, who had once given 
full scope to his desires; who was thoroughly 
acquainted with life in its most flattering 
scenes ; and who now, reviewing all that 
he had enjoyed, delivers to us the result of 
long? experience, and tried wisdppa. None 
of his principles se*m, at ,first view, more 
dubious and exceptionable than those which 
the text presents. To assert that sorrow is 
preferable to mirth, and the house of mourn- 
ing to the house of feasting ; to advise men 
to choose mortification and sadness when it 
is in their power to indulge in joy, may 
appear harsh and unreasonable doctrines. 
They may, perhaps, be accounted enemies 
to the innocent enjoyment of life who give 
countenance to so severe a system, and 
thereby increase the gloom which already 
sits sufficiently heavy on the condition of 
. . ■ ;.. man. 
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man. But let this censbre be suspended, sermon 



until we examine with care into the spirit 
and meaning of the sentiments here deli- 
vered. 

It is evident that the wise man does not 
prefer sorrow, upon its own account, to 
mirth ; or represent sadness as a state more 
eligible than joy. He considers it in the 
light of discipline only. He views it with 
reference to an end. He compares it with 
certain improvements which* he supposes it 
to produce ; when the heart is made better 
by the sadness of the countenance, and the 
living to lay to heart what is the end of all 
men. Now, if great and lasting benefits 
are found to result from occasional sadness, 
these, sure,, may be capable of giving it the 
preference to some fleeting sensations of joy. 
The means which he recommends in order 
to our obtaining those benefits, are to be ex- 
plained according to the principles of sound 
reason ; and to be understood with those 
limitations which the eastern style, in de- 
livering moral precepts, frequently requires. 
He bids us go to the house of mourning; but 
he does not command us to dwell there. 
When he prefers sorrow to laughter, he is 

z 4 not 
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sermon no t to be understood as prohibiting all mirth ; 

s,'i M L as requiring us to wear a perpetual cloud on 
our brqw; and to sequestrate ourselves from 
every cheerful entertainment of social life. 
Such an interpretation would be inconsistent 
with many other exhortations in his own 
writings, which recommend temperate and 
innocent joy. ' It would . not suit with the 
proper discharge of the duties which be- 
long to us as members of society ; and 
would be most opposite to the goodness and 
benignity of our Creator. The true scope 
of his doctrine in this passage is, that there 
is a certain temper and state of heart, which 
is of far greater consequence to real happi- 
ness, than the habitual indulgence of giddy 
and thoughtless mirth ; that, for the attain- 
ment and cultivation of this temper, fre- 
quent returns of grave reflection are neces- 
sary ; that, upon this account, it is profitable 
to give admission to those views of human 
distress which tend to awaken such reflec- 
tion in the mind ; and that thus, from the 
vicissitudes of sorrow, which we either ex- 
perience in our own lot, or sympathise with 
in the lot of others, much wisdom and im- 
provement may be derived. These are the 

9 senti. 
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sentiments which I propose at present to sermon 

XIII 

justify and recommend, as most suitable to 
the character of men and of Christians ; and 
not in the least inconsistent with pleasure, 
rightly understood. 

Among the variety of dispositions which 
are to be found in the world, some indeed 
require less of this discipline than others. 
There are persons whose tender and deli- 
cate sensibility, either derived from nature, 
or brought on by repeated afflictions, ren- 
ders them too deeply susceptible of every 
mournful impression; whose spirits stand 
more in need of being supported and cheer- 
ed, than of being saddened by the dark 
views of human life. In such cases we are 
commanded to lift up the hands which hang 
down, and to confirm the feeble knees *• But 
this is far from being the common disposi- 
tion of men. Their minds are in general in- 
clined to levity, much more than to thought- 
ful melancholy ; and their hearts ipore apt 
to be contracted and hardened, than to relent 
with too much facility. I shall therefore 
endeavour to shew them, what bad incl inac- 
tions their compliance with Solomon's advice 

* Isaiah, xxxy. 3. Hcb. xii. 12. 

would 
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sermon would correct; what good dispositions, 
with repect to God, their neighbours, and 
themselves, it would improve; and how, 
upon the whole, his doctrine is verified, 
that by the sadness of the countenance the 
heart is made better. 



I begin by observing, that the temper 
recommended in the text suits the present 
constitution of things in this world. Had 
man been destined for a course of undis- 
turbed enjoyment, perpetual gaiety would 
then have corresponded to his state ; and 
pensive thought have been an unnatural 
intrusion. But in a state where all is 
chequered and mixed, where there is no pro- 
sperity without a reverse, and no joy without 
its attending griefs, where from the house of 
feasting all must, at one time or other, pass 
into the house of mourning it would be 
equally unnatural if noadmission were given 
to grave reflection. The mind of man must 
be attempered to his condition. Providence, 
whose wisdom is conspicuous in all its works, 
has adjusted with exact proportion the in- 
ward powers to the outward state of every 
rational being. It has for this purpose im- 
planted 



i 
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planted the serious and sympathetic feelings sermon 
in our nature, that they might correspond 
with the vicissitudes of sorrow in our lot. 
He who endeavours to repel their influence, 
or to stifle them in unseasonable mirth, acts 
a violent and unnatural part. He strives 
with vain effort against the current of things, 
contradicts the intentions of his Maker, and 
counteracts the original impulses of his own 
heart. 

It is proper also to observe, that as the 
sadness of the countenance has, in our present 
situation, a proper and natural place ; so it 
is requisite to the true enjoyment of plea- 
sure. Worldly and sensual men often re- 
mark, not till it be too late, that by the 
studied efforts of constant repetition, all their 
pleasures fail. They draw them off so close 
to the dregs, that they become insipid and 
nauseous. Hence even in laughter their 
heart is sorrowful, and the end of their mirth 
is heaviness*. It is only the interposal of 
serious and thoughtful hours, that can give 
any lively sensations to the returns of joy* 
I speak not of those thoughtful hours, too 
well known to sinners, which proceed from 

* Prov. »v. 13. 

guilty 
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;ermon guilty remorse ; and which, instead of pre- 
paring for future pleasure, damp and sicken 
the moment of enjoyment; but of those 
which take rise from the mind retreating 
into itself, and opening to the sentiments of 
religion and humanity. Such hours of 
virtuous sadness brighten the gleams of suc- 
ceeding joy. They give, to the temperate 
enjoyments of the pious and humane, a re- 
fined and delicate relish, to which the hard- 
ened and insensible are entire strangers. 
For it will be found, that in proportion as 
the tender affections of the soul are kept 
awake, how much soever they may some- 
times distress the heart, they preserve it open 
likewise to the most agreeable sensations. 
He who never knew the sorrows of friend- 
ship, never also knew its joys. He whose 
heart cannot relent in the house of mourn- 
ing, will, in the most social hour of the 
house of feasting, partake of no more than 

the lowest part of animal pleasure. 

Having premised these observations, I pro- 
ceed to point out the direct effects of a pro- 
per attention to the distresses of life upon 
our moral and religious character. 



Tn 
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In the first place, The house of mourn- sebmon 
ing is calculated to give a proper check to 
our natural thoughtlessness and levity. The 
indolence of mankind, and their love of 
pleasure, spread through all characters and 
ranks some degree of aversion to what 
is grave and serious. They grasp at any 
object either of business or amusement 
which makes the present moment pass 
smoothly away ; which carries their thoughts 
abroad, and saves them from the trouble of 
reflecting on themselves. With too many 
this passes into a habit of constant dissi- 
pation. If their fortune[and rank allow them 
to indulge their inclinations, they devote 
themselves to the pursuit of amusement 
through all its different forms. The skilful 
arrangement of its successive scenes, and the 
preparatory study for shining in each, are 
the only exertions on which their under- 
standing is employed. Such a mode of life 
may keep alive, for a while, a frivolous 
vivacity. It may improve men in some 
of those exterior accomplishments, which 
sparkle in the eyes of the giddy and the 
vain ; but it must sink them in the esteem 
of all the wise. It renders them strangers. 

to 
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sermon to themselves; and useless, ifnot pfernicious, 
* to the world. They lose every manly principle* 
Their minds become relaxed and effeminate. 
All that is great or respectable in the human 
character is buried under a mass of trifles 
and follies. 

If some measures ought to be taken for 
rescuing the mind from this disgraceful 
levity; if some principles must be acquired, 
which may give more dignity and steadiness 
to conduct ; where, I pray you, are these 
to be looked for? Not surely in the house 
of feasting, where every object flatters the 
senses and strengthens the seductions to 
which we are already prone ; where the 
spirit of dissipation circulates from heart to 
heart ; and the children of folly mutually 
admire and are admired. It is in the sober 
and serious house of mourning that the 
tide of vanity is made to turn, and a new 
direction given to the current of thought. 
When some affecting incident presents a 
strong discovery of the deceitfulness of all 
worldly joy, and rouses our sensibility to 
human woe ; when we behold those with 
whom we had lately mingled in the house 
of feasting, sunk by some of the sudden 

vicissitudes 
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vicissitudes of life into the vale of misery ; sermon 
or when, in sad silence, we stand by the 
friend whom we had loved as our own soul, 
stretched on the bed of death ; then is the 
season when the world begins to appear 
in a new light ; when the heart opens to 
virtuous sentiments, and is led into that 
train of reflection which ought to direct life. 
He who before knew not what it was to 
commune with his heart on any serious 
subject, now puts the question to himself, 
For what purpose he was sent forth into 
this mortal, transitory state; what his fate 
is likely to be when it concludes ; and what 
judgment he ought to form of those pleasures • 
which amuse for a little, but which, he now 
sees, cannot save the heart from anguish 
in the evil day ? Touched by the hand of 
thoughtful melancholy, that airy edifice of 
bliss, which fancy had raised up for him, 
vanishes away* He beholds in the place of 
it, the lonely and barren desert, in which, 
surrounded with many a disagreeable object, 
he is left musing upon himself. The time 
which he has mispent, and the faculties 
which he has misemployed, his foolish 
levity, and bis criminal pursuits, all rise in 

3 painful 
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sermon painful prospect before him. That un- 

, .. .' , known state of existence into which, race 

after race, the children of men pass, strikes 

his mind with solemn awe. Is there no 

course by which he can retrieve his past 
errours ? Is there no superior power to 
which he can look up for aid ?. Is there 
no plan of conduct, which, if it exempt 
him not from sorrow, can at least procure 
him consolation amidst the distressful exi- 
gencies of life ? " Such meditations as 
these, suggested by the house of mourning, 
frequently produce a change on the whole 
character. They revive those sparks of 
. goodness which were nigh being quite 
extinguished in the dissipated mind ; and 
give rise to principles and conduct more 
rational in themselves, and more suitable 
to the human state. 

In the second place, Impressions of this 
nature not only produce moral seriousness 
but awaken sentiments of piety, and bring 
men into the sanctuary of Religion. One 
might, indeed, imagine that the blessings 
of a prosperous condition would prove the 
most natural incitements to devotion ; and 

that 
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that trifoeb men were happy in themselves, sermon 
and s%w nothing but happiness arou no therti* 
they could not fail gratefully to acknow- 
ledge that God, who [giveth thtm all things 
richly. t0 enjoy. Yet such is their corruption; 
that ; tjhey are never more ready to forget 
the^f benefactor, than when loaded with his 
benefits. The giver is concealed froiti their 
careless and inattentive view, by the cloud 
o£rjhi$ own gifts. When their life conti- 
nues fo flow in one smooth current un- 
ruffled py any griefs; when they neither 
receive in their ,own circumstances, nor 
alloy themselves to receive from the cir- 
cumstances of others, any admonitions of 
hufnaiy instability ; they not only become 
regar^iess of Providence,, but are in hazard 
of contemning it. Glorying in their strength, 
and r lifted up by the pride of life into sup- 
posed independence, that impious senti- 
meat, if not uttered by the mouth, yet too 
often lurks in the hearts of many, during 
their flourishing periods. What is the Al- 
mighty that we should serve him ; and what 
profit should wt have, if we pray unto him f 
If such be the tendency of the house of 
felting, how necessary is it, that, by some 
t ,vol. ii. , a a change 
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sermon change in their situation, men should be 
xra * obliged to enter into the house of mourn- 
ing, in order to recover a proper sehse of 
their dependent state ? It is there, tthen 
forsaken by the gaieties of the world, kUd 
left alone with God, that we are made to 
perceive how awful his government is ; how 5 
easily human greatness bends before him ; 
And how quickly all our designs fend ibea« 
sures, at his interposal, vanish into tod- 
thing. There, when the countenance is SAd, 
and the affections are softened bjr gffef ; 
when we sit apart, involved in sferiotM 
thought, looking doivri as from $6tfi£ fiftii* 
hence on those dark clouds that bang tfrte? 
the life of man, the Arrogance of jttodperfty 
is humbled, and the heart tnelts tititter tbtf 
impres&ioM af tfeligifch . Formerly ; Wt tteite 
taught, but now ivfc see, wfe feel, Hoi* 
much we stand in need of an Atorigftty 
Protector, amidst this change* bf'ttiis'tttft 
world. Our soul cleaves to AiWi Wfcb' 
despise* not f nor abhors the ajjfaeti&h >6f % fki 
afflicted. Prayer flows fotth of lW ofctt fte* 
cdrd from the Fleming heart, that heitt&f, 
be our God, and the<&>d bf out ffcettcte in 
distress ; that he tatey v£v& fbmke^WMW 

l 30 wo 
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we. are, sojpurnin^ in this; lajjidl <?£ pUgrin^T summon 
$ge; ; nj,ay strengthen, us. under ii$ cajanjy? *.££* 
tfes ; a.n<J bring us hereafter to tljpse kiatrita«! 
^ons, pf?est, where,, we, an<} they wjiqift 
wej^inay he deftv.ere(j. froju, the txi% 
^b.V?ftaJJ are^p.w^opme^^^uje.. T^ 
4iscoveri.es of his, fliercy, ^tycfofte has-pi^ 

in &e. Qps.pel.Qf Ctefc are yj^?4i ¥$* 

from sbo.ve. tQ (jispe^ in, .som^ .^Sgre^, Jl?l? 
fW*Qf(AAjiU; glppro^ ,.£ ^edj^r , ap4 Jn r 

t«irpe^f9r ynto the ^BWB; ^ *fe ; WJY^ 

a^pea^cpiflfprta^ ^es; aind j^e-resu^. 
W^qd of the just becosnes the .'flo^ejfm 
Cprdjialqf grief. Jn such niomepts as, tfoese., 
wfcich. we, may justly calj happy nipmentfc 
tjie, soul participates of all tije, pleasures. of 
d svQtipn . It feels tjie ppwer pf celigipn. tfi 
support and relieve. It is softened* without 
being brpken. It is full* and it ppurs itself 
fort)}.; poprs itself forth, if we may be air 
lowed to use the expression, into the bpsoin 
of ijis, inerciful Creator. . 

%$ the third place, Such serjou? sentir 
menfo produce the happiest effect upon ouf 
dfcppsitton. towards pur fdjowrcpsatyres, af 

a a 2 well 
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Sermon well as towards God. It is a common and 
, *^' , just observation, that they who have lived 
always in affluence and ease, strangers to 
the miseries of life, are liable to contract 
hardness of heart with respect to all the 
concerns of other*. Wrapped up in them- 
selves, and their own pleasures, they behold 
with indifference the most affecting scenes of 
distress. Habituated to indulge all their 

■ a 9 

desires without control, they become im- 
patient of the least provocation or offence ; 
and are ready to trample on their inferiors, 
as if they were creatures of a different spe* 
cies from themselves. Is this an amiable 
temper, or such as becomes a man ? "When 
appearing in others, do we not view it with 
much displeasure ? When imputed to our- 
selves can we avoid accounting it a severe 
reproach ? 

By the experience of distress, this arro- 
gant insensibility of temper is most effec- 
tually corrected ; as the remembrance of 
our own sufferings naturally prompts us to 
feel for others when they suffer. But if 
Providence has been so kind as not to sub- 
ject us to much of this discipline in our 
own lot, let us draw improvement from the 

harder 
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harder lot of others. Let us sometimes step sermon 
aside from the smooth and flowery paths 
in which we are permitted to walk, in 
order to view the toilsome -march of oigr 
fellows through the thorny desert. By vo- 
luntarily going into the house of mourning ; 
by yielding to the sentiments which it ex- 
cites, and mingling our tears with those of 
the afflicted, we shall acquire that humane 
sensibility which is one of the highest orna- 
ments of the nature of man. Perceiving 
how much the common distresses of life 
place us all on a level, and render the high 
and the low, the rich and the poor, com- 
panions in misfortune and mortality, we 
shall learn to set no man at nought, and, 
least of any our afflicted brother. Preju- 
dices wiir be extinguished, and benevo- 
lence opened and enlarged, when looking 
around on the multitude of men, we con- 
sider them as a band of fellow-travellers 
in the valley of woe, where it ought to be 
the office of every one to alleviate, as much 
as possible the common burden. — — While 
the vain and the licentious are revelling in 
the midst of extravagance and riot, how 
little do they think of those scenes of sore 

• a a 3 distress 
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sngfoN 'distress Which ate going on aft 'that taotoeiit 
throughout the World ; multitudes strug- 
gling for a poor subsistence to support the 
Wife and the children whom they love, and 
who look up to the'tti with eager eyes for 
that bread Which they can hardly procure ; 
multitudes groaning under sickness in de- 
solate cottages, untended and un mourned ; 
'many, apparently in a better situation of 
life, pining away in secret with concealed 
rgriefs ; families weeping otfer the beloved 
friends whom they have lost, or, in all the 
-Tritterriess of anguish, bidding those who aife 
just' expiring the last adieu. 

May We not appeal to the heart of every 
-good man, nay almost to the heart Of every 
man who has not divested himself of his 
natural feelings, whether the admissioh of 
such views of human life might not, some- 
times at least, furnish a more worthy employ- 
ment to the mind, than that mirth of fools 
which Solomon compares to the cradkhng 
of thorns under a pot* ; the transient burst 
of unmeaning joy ; the empty explosion 
of giddiness and levity ? Those sallies of 
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jollity in the house of feasting pre Qttsn WW& 
forced from a troubled miftd i like flashy 
from the black cloud, which/ after a mo- 
mentary effulgence, are succeeded by thietar 
darkness. Whereas compassionate affec- 
tions even at the time when they dra^r 
teai^ from our eyes for human misery 
convey satisfaction ; to the heart. The gra- 
cious appointment of Heaven has ordained 
/that, sympathetic pains should always be 
accompanied with a certain degree of plea- 
sure ; on purpose that we might be more 
interested in the case of the distressed, and 
that by this mysterious bond, man anight 
be linked closer to man. The inward satis* 
faction which belongs to the compassionate 
affections is, at the same time heightened 
by |the approbation which they receive from 
our reason ; and by the consciousness which 
they afford us of feeling what men and 
Christians ought to feel. , 

In the fourth place, The disposition re- 
commended in the text, not only improves 
us in piety and humanity, but likewise 
assists us in self-government, and the due 
moderation of our .desires. The hopse of 

a a 4 mourn- 
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Shimon mourning is the school of temperance *nA 
sobriety. Every wise man will find it for 
bis interest to enter into it sometimes of his 
own accord, lest otherwise he be compelled 
to take up his dwelling there. Seasonable 
interruptions of our pleasures are necessary 
to their prolongation. For, continued scenes 
of luxury and indulgence hasten to a me- 
lancholy issue. The house of feasting too 
often becomes an avenue to the house of 
mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the 
interval between . them ; and speedy the 
transition from the one to the other. 

But supposing that, by prudent manage- 
ment, the men of pleasure could avoid the 
pernicious effects which intemperance and 
dissoluteness are likely to produce on their 
health or their fortune, can they also, pre* 
vent those disorders which such habits will 
introduce into their minds? Can they 
escape that wrath of the Almighty, which 
will infallibly pursue them for their sins 
both here and hereafter ? For whence, so 
much as from the unchecked pursuit of 
pleasure, do all those crimes arise which 
stain the character of men with the deepest 
guilt, and expose them to the severest judg- 
ments 
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meats of -Heaven ? Whence, then, is the «wk» 
corrective of those mischiefs to be sought, v * 
but from such discipline as shall moderate 
that intemperate admiration of the world 
which gave rise to the evil ? By repairing 
sometimes to the house of mourning, you 
would chasten the looseness of fancy, abate 
the eagerness of passion, and afford scope to 
reason for exerting her restraining powers. 
You would behold this world stripped of 
its false colours, and reduced to its proper 
level. Many an important instruction you 
would receive from the humiliation of the 
proud, the mortification of the vain, and 
the sufferings of the voluptuous, which you 
would see exemplified before you in the 
chambers of sorrow, of sickness, and of 
death. . You would then he taught to re- 
joice as though you rejoiced not 9 and to weep 
as though you weeped not ; , that is, neither 
in )Qy and in grief, to run to, excess ; but 
to use this world so as not to abuse it.; con- 
templating the fashion thereof as passing 
ay>ay. 

Moreover ; .yo.u would there learn the 
important lejERBQ of suitiqgyour mind,), be- 
forehand* fa what yoq had reason Xo ex* 

5 pect 
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sebum pect from the world ; a lesson too seldom 
j ^* , studied by mankind, ami to tbe neglect of 
which, much of their misery, and much of 
their guilt, is to be charged- By turning 
away their eyes from the dank side of life, 
by looking at the world only in one light, 
and that a flattering one, they form their 
measures on a false plan, and are neces- 
sarily deceived and betrayed. Hence, the 
vexation of succeeding disappointment and 
blasted hope. Hence, their criminal impa- 
tience of life, and their bitter accusations of 
God and man ; when, in truth, they have 

reason to accuse only their own folly. p- 

Thou who Wouldst act like a wise man, and 
build thy house on the rock, and not on the 
sand, contemplate human life not only m 
the sunshine, but in the shade. Frequent 
the house of mourning, as well as the house 
: of mirth. Study the nature of that state in 
which thou art placed ; and balance its joys 
with its sorrows. Thou seest that the cup 
which is held forth to the whole human 
race, is mixed. Of its bitter ingredients, 
. expect that * thou art to drink thy portion . 
Thou seest the storm hovering >every where 
in the clouds around thee. (Be not surprised 

if 
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if on thy head it shall break. Lower, there- 'sehwot 



fore, thy sails. Dismiss thy florid hopes; 
and come forth prepared either to act or to 
suffer, according as Heaven shall decree* 
Thus shalt thou be excited to take the pro- 
perest measures for defence, by endeavour- 
ing to secure an interest in his favour, who, 
in the time of trouble, can hide thee in his 
pavilion. Thy mind shall adjust itself to 
follow the order of his Providence. Thou 
shalt be enabled, with equanimity and 
steadiness, to hold thy course through life. 

In the'fifth place, By accustoming our- 
selves to such serious views of life, our 
excessive fondness for life itself will be mo- 
derated, and our minds gradually formed 
to wish and to long for a better world. If 
we know that our continuance here is to be 
short, and that we are intended by our 
Maker for a more lasting state, and for em- 
ployments bf a nature altogether different 
from those which now occupy the busy, or 
amuse the vain, we must surely be coiv 
vinced that it is of the highest consequence 
to prepare ourselves for so important a 
change. This view of our duty is fre- 
quently 
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sebmon qucntly held up to us in the sacred writings ; 
and hence religion becomes, though not a 
morose, yet a grave and solemn principle, 
calling off the attention of men from light 
pursuits to those which are of eternal mo- 
ment. What is a man profited if he shall 
gain the wltole world, and lose his own soul? 
if he shall lead a life of thoughtless mirth 
on earth, and exclude himself from eternal 
.felicity in heaven ? Worldly affection and 
j^nsual pleasure depress all our higher 
powers. They form an qnnatural union 
between the human soul and this earth, 
which was only designed for its temporary 
abode. They attach it too strongly to ob- 
jects from which it must shortly part. They 
^alienate its desires from God and heaven. 
: and deject it with slavish and unmanly fears 
pf death. Whereas, by the discipline of 
.religious seriousness, itis gradually loosened 
from the fetters of sense. Assisted to disco- 

mi* 

■ • • 

yer the vanity of this world, it rises above 
it; and, in the hours of sober thought, cul- 
tivates connexion with those divine and 
immortal objects, among which it is de- 
signed to dwelL /. 

" Enough 
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Enough has now been said to dbnvince serj 
any thinking person 6f the justice and fea- vJ^ 
sonableness of the maxims' in the text ; and 
to show that on various occasions, sorrow 
may be better than laughter. Wouldst thou 
acquire the habit of recollection, and fix 
the principles of thy conduct; 'tfoWldst thou 
be led up to thy Creator land Redeemer, 
and be formed to sentiments of piety and 
devotion ; wouldst thou be acquainted with 
those m ild and tender affections which delight 
the compassionate and humane ; wouldst 
thou have the power of sensual appetites 
tamed and corrected, and' thy soul Raised 
above the ignoble love of life, and fear of 
death ? Go, my Wother, go — not to scenes 
of pleasure and riot, not to the house of 
feasting and mirth — but' to the silent house 
of mourning; and. ad venture to dwell for a 
while among objects that will soften thy 
heart. Contemplate the lifeless remains of 
what once was fair and flourishing/ Bring 
home to thyself the vicissitudes of life. Re- 
cal the remembrance of the friend, the 
parent or the child whom thou tehderty 
lovedst Look back oa the dttyfe of former 

years; 
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sermon years ; and think on the companions of thy 
youth* who now sleep in the dust. Let the 
vanity, the mutability,, and tl^e sorrows of 
the human estate* rise, in full prospect before 
thee ; and though thy countenance may be 
made sad, thy heart shall ba wade better^ 
Thia sadness, though for the present it de* 
jeets, yet shall in the end fortify thy spirit; 
inspiring thee witl> such sentiment and 
prompting such resolutions, as shall enable 
tbee to enjoy, with wore real advantage*^? 
rest of life. Dispositions of this nature fqpn 
one part of the character of those mmmtn 
whom our Saviour hath pronounced ble&td; 
and of those to whom it is promised, that 

towing in tears, they, shall reap in joy*. A 
great difference tfeere is between being 
serious and melancholy ; and a melancholy 

too there is of that kind which deserves to 

i. ■ ■ . . 

be sometimes indulged ♦ 

Religion hatb, on the whole,; provided 
for every good man abundant mater jals of 
consolation and relief. How dark spever 
the present face of nature may appear, it 
dispels the darkness, when it brings into 

* libit. *. 4,. Ptalm exuri,. ; . 

view t 
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view the! entire system of things, attd \tbul\ sw»(* 
tends our, survey to the whole kingdoterctf 
GodL It ? represents what we now behold 
as only a (part* and a small part* of the ge* 
neral order.; \ It assures us, that though here* 
for wise ends,' misery and sorrow are per*- 
ihitted to hare place, these temporary «vHsr * 
shall, in the end, advance the happiness of; 
all who love God, and are faithful to their 
duty. It shews them this mixed and con- 
fused scene vanishing by degrees away, and 
preparing the introduction of that state, 
where the house of mourning shall be shut 
up for ever ; where no tears are seen, and no 
groans heard; where no hopes are frustrated, 
and no virtuous connexions dissolved ; 
but .where, under the light of the Divine 
countenance, goodness shall flourish in per- 
petual felicity. Thus, though religion may 
occasionally chasten our mirth with sadness 
of countenance, yet under that sadness it 
allows not the heart of good men to sink ; 
it calls upon them to rejoice, because the 
Lord reigneth who is their Rock, and the most 
high God, who is their Redeemer. Reason 
likewise joins her voice with that of religion; 

forbid* 
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sraSrtt** forbidding ustd itoake peevish faad>iihrea* 
> ^-^ sbnable complaints of huttian life,' op injuw 
rictusly to ascribe to it more :e?il than it 
contains 'J. Mixed as the present state is, she 
pronounces, that generally, if not 'always, 
there is more happiness than misery, more' 
pleasure than pain in the condition of 
man. '■•■:.' 
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SERMON XIV. 

On the Divine Government of the 

Passions of Men. 



Psalm lxxvi. 10. 

hirely the wrath of man shall praise thee; 
the remainder of wrath shalt thou re- 
strain. 

THIS Psalm appears to have been sermon 

composed on occasion of some remark- 
able deliverance obtained by the Jewish 
tation. It is generally understood to have 
>een written in the reign of Hezekiah, and 
o refer to the formidable invasion of Judea 
>y Sennacherib; when the angel of the 
Liord, in one night, discomfited the whole 
Assyrian host, and smote them with sudden 
lestruction. To this interposition of the 
Divine arm, those expressions in the context 
nay naturally be applied v There brake he 

VOL. II. b b the 
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sermon *Ae arrows of the bow> the shield, the sword, 
XIV - and the battle. The stout-hearted are spoiled ; 
they have slept their sleep; and none of the 
men of might have found their hands. At 
thy rebuke, O God of Jacob I both the cha- 
riot and the horse are cast into a dead sleep. 
In the text we have the wise and religious 
reflection of the Psalmist upon the violent 
designs which had been carried on by the 
enemies of his country, and upon the issue 
to # which Providence had brought them. 
Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee. 
By the wrath of man, we are to understand 
all that the impetuosity of human passions 
can devise or execute ; the projects of am- 
bition and resentment, the rage of persecu- 
tion, the fury of war ; the disorders which 
violence produces in private life, and the 
public commotions which it excites in the 
world. All these shall praise God, not with 
their intention and design, nor by their na- 
tive tendency ; but by those wise and good 
purposes, which his providence makes them 
accomplish; from their poison extracting 
health, and converting things, which in 
themselves are pernicious, into instruments 
of his glory, and of public benefit : So that, 

though 
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though the wrath of man worketh not the s£*mqn 
righteousness of God, it is nevertheless forced :aVm 
and compelled to minister to his praise. 
The Psalmist adds, the remainder of wrath 
shalt thou restrain; that is, God will allow 
scope to the wrath of man as far as it an- 
swers his good purposes, and is subservient 
to his praise ; the rest of it shall be curbed 
and bound up. When it would attempt to 
go beyond its prescribed limit, he says to it, 
as to the waters of the ocean, Hitherto shalt 
thou come but no farther ; and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed. 

All this shall be fully verified and de- 
clared by the last issue of things ; when we 
shall be able more clearly to trace the Di- 
vine administration through its several steps, 
by seeing the consummation of the whole. 
In some cases, it may be reserved for this 
period to unfold the mysterious wisdom 
of Heaven. But in general, as much of 
the Divine conduct is at present manifest 
as gives just ground for the assertion in 
the text. In the sequel of this discourse 
I shall endeavour to illustrate and confirm it. 
I shall shew in what manner the wrath 
of man is made to praise the power, the 

b b 2 wisdom, 
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sermon wisdom, the justice, and the goodness of 
MV - God! 



I begin with this observation, That in 
order to accomplish the great purposes car- 
ried on by the Government of the Universe, 
it is necessary that the Divine perfections be 
displayed before mankind in a sensible and 
striking manner. We are not to conceive 
the Supreme Being as hereby seeking praise 
to himself, from a principle of ostentation or 
vain-glory. Independent and self-sufficient, 
he rests in the enjoyment of his own beati- 
tude. His praise consists in the general 
order and welfare of his creation. This 
end cannot be attained, unless mankind be 
made to feel the subjection under which 
they are placed. They must be taught to 
admire and adore their Sovereign* They 
must be overawed by the view of a high 
hand, which can at pleasure control their 
actions, and render them subservient to pur- 
poses, which they neither foresaw nor intend- 
ed; Hefice the propriety of God's making 
the zbrath of man to praise him. We easily 
cjbueeive in what manner the heavens and. 
the earth are said to praise God, as they ace 

standing 
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standing monuments of that supreme per- sermon 
fection which is displayed in their creation. XIV- 
The virtues of good men obviously praise 
him, by exhibiting his image, and reflecting 
back his glory. But when even the vices 
and inordinate passions of bad men are made 
to praise him, in consequence of the useful 
purposes which they are compelled to ac- 
complish, this, in a particular manner, dis- 
tinguishes and signalizes a Divine hand ; this 
opens a more wonderful prospect of the ad- 
ministration of Heaven, than if all its sub- 
jects had been loyal and willingly obedient, 
and the course of human affairs had pro- 
ceeded in a quiet and regular tenour. 

I. The wrath of man redounds to the 
praise of Divine power. It brings it forth 
with full and awful lustre, to the view of 
mankind. To reign with sovereign com- 
mand amidst the most turbulent and disor- 
dered state of things, both in the natural 
and moral world, is the peculiar glory of 
Omnipotence. Hence God is described in 
Scripture as sitting on the flood, riding on the 
wings of the wind, dwelling, in the darkness 
and the tempest ; that is, making the most 

b b 3 violent 
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sermon violent powers in the universe minister to 
, Jx ^ n _. his will ; giving them scope or restraining 
them, according as suits the purposes of his 
dominion. As he stills, at his pleasure, the 
raging of the seas, and the noise of their 
wai0 in like manner he stills the tumults 
of the people. When the passions of men 
are most inflamed, and their designs just 
ripe for bursting into execution; often, by 
some unexpected interposition, he calls 
upon the world to observe that there is One 
higher than the highest on earth, who can 
frustrate their devices in a moment, and 
command the earth to be still before him. 
Proud fleets, destined to carry destruction 
to neighbouring kingdoms, may cover the 
ocean. He blows with his wind, and they 
are scattered. Mighty armies may go forth 
to the field in all the glory of human 
strength j but the issues of battle are with 
Him. He suspends on high the invisible 
balance which weighs the fate of nations. 
According as the scale inclines, he gives to 
some slight event the power of deciding the 
contest. He clouds the sky with darkness, 
or opens the windows of heaven to let 
forth their flood. He dejects the hearts of 

4 :. the 

i 
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the brave with sudden terrour, and renders sermon. 
the hands of the strong, weak and unper- 
forming at the critical moment. A thou- 
sand unseen ministers stand ready to be the 
instruments of his power, in humbling the 
pride, and checking the efforts of the wrath 
of man. Thus, in the instance of haughty 
Sennacherib, and that boasted tempest of 
wrath which he threatened to pour upon 
all the Jewish nation ; I mil put my hook, 
says the Almighty, in thy nose, and my bridle 
in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by the 
way by which thou earnest *. In that night 
the destroying angel smote the host, and 
he departed with shame of face to his own 
land. When the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing; when the kings of the 
earth set themselves, and its rulers take 
counsel together, He that sitteth in the hea- 
vens shall laugh ; the Lord shall hold them 
in derision -f\ 

II. The wrath of man is made to praise 
the wisdom as well as the power of God. 
Nothing displays more remarkably the ad- 
mirable counsel of Heaven, than its arrang- 

* a Kings, xix. a8. f Ptalm ii. i, 2. 4. 

b b 4 ing 
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sermon ing the train of events in such a manner. 

XIV 

^ -y^j that the-unruly passions of the wicked shall 
contribute, to overthrow their own designs. 
Histoty abounds with examples of their 
being rendered the unconscious ministers of 
Providence to accomplish purposes directly 
opposite to those which they had in view. 
Thus, the cruelty of the sons of Jacob, in 
pursuing the destruction of their brother 
Joseph, became the means of effecting his 
high advancement. Thus, the wrath of 
Pharaoh against the Israelites, and his un- 
just attempts to detain them in bondage, 
proved the occasidh of bringing them forth 
from the land of slavery, with signal marks 
of the favour of Heaven. Thus, the inhu- 
man plan which Haman had formed for 
ruining Mordecai, and extirpating the 
whole Jewish nation, paved the way for 
Mordecai's high promotion, and for the 
triumph of the Jews over all their ene- 
mies. 

After this manner the Almighty snareth 
the wicked in the works of their hands ; and 
erects his own counsel upon the ruin of 
theirs. Those events which, viewed apart, 
appear as spots in the Divine administration, 

when 

i 
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wjben considered in connexion with all sermon 

xiv 
their consequences, are often found to give 

it additional lustre. The beauty and mag- 
nificence of the universe are much height- 
ened by its being an extensive and compli- 
cated system ; in which a variety of springs 
are made to play, and a multitude of dif- 
ferent movements are, with most admirable 
art, regulated and kept in order. Inter- 
fering interests, and jarring passions, are in 
such manner balanced against one another ; 
such proper checks are placed on the vio- 
lence of human pursuits ; and the wrath of 
man is made so to hold feis course, that how 
opposite soever the several motions seem to 
be, yet they concur and meet at last in 
one direction. While, among the multi- 
tudes that dwell on the face of the earth, 
some are submissi ve to the Divine authority ; 
some rise up in rebellion against it; others 
absorbed in their pleasures and pursuits, are 
totally inattentive to it; they are. all so 
moved by an imperceptible influence from 
.above, that, the zeal of the dutiful, the 
• wrath, of the rebellious, and the indifference 
: of the careless, contribute : finally, , to the 
.glory.of.God. -All aregoveraediij^ycha 
v . : t 3 way 
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sermon way as suits their powers, and is consistent 
with rational freedom ; yet all are subjected 
to the necessity of fulfilling the eternal 
purposes of Heaven. This depth of Divine 
wisdom in the administration of the uni* 
verse, exceeds all human comprehension, 
and affords everlasting subject of adoration 
and praise. 



III. The wrath of man praises the justice 
of God, by being employed as the instru- 
ment of inflicting punishment on sinners. 
Did bad men trace the course of events in 
their life with atlfentive eye, they might 
easily discover the greatest part of the dis- 
asters which they suffer, to be brought upon 
them by their own ungoverned passions. 
The succession of causes and effects is so 
contrived by Providence, that the wrath 
which they meant to pour forth on others, 
frequently recoils, by its effects, upon them- 
selves. But supposing them to escape those 
external mischiefs which violent passions 
naturally occasion ; they cannot evade the 
internal misery which they produce. The 
Constitution of things is framed with such 
profound wisdom, 'that the Divine laws, in 

every 
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every event, execute themselves against sermon 
the sinner, and carry their sanction in their XIV# 
own bosom. The Supreme Being has no 
occasion to unlock the prisons of the deep, 
or to call down the thunder from Heaven, 
in order to punish the wrath of man. He 
carries on the administration of justice with 
more simplicity and dignity. It is sufficient 
that he allow those fierce passions which 
render bad men the disturbers of others, to 
operate on their own hearts. He delivers 
them up to themselves, and they become 
their own tormentors. Before the world, 
they may disguise their sufferings ; but it is 
well known, that to be inwardly torn with 
despite, revenge, and wrathful passions, is 
the most intense of all misery. In thus con- 
necting the punishment with the crime, 
making their own wickedness to reprove 
them, and their backslidings to correct them, 
the avenging hand of a righteous gover- 
uour is conspicuous ; and thus the observa- 
tion of the Psalmist is fully verified ; the 
wicked have drawn out the sword 9 and 
bent their bow, to cast down the poor and 
needy ; but their sword shall enter into their 
own heart*. 

* Psalm xxxvii. 14, 15. * 

The 
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sermon The wrath of man also praises the justice 
. ***' of God in the punishment of other crimi- 
nals, as well as of the wrathful themselves. 
Ambitious and lawless men are let loose 
upon each other, that, without any super- 
natural interposition, they may fulfil the 
just vengeance of Heaven in their mutual 
destruction. They may occasionally be 
cemented together by conspiracy against 
the just ; but as no firm nor lasting bond 
can unite them, they become at last the 
prey of mutual jealousy, strife, and fraud. 
For a time, they may go on, and seem to 
prosper. The justice of Heaven may ap- 
pear to slumber ; but it is awake, and only 
waits till the measure of their iniquity be 
full. God represents himself in Scripture 
as sometimes permitting wickedness to rise 
to an overgrown height, on purpose that 
its ruin may be the greater, and more exem- 
plary. He says to the tyrant, of Egypt, 
that for this cause he had raised him up, that 
is, had allowed him to prosper and be ex- 
alted, that he might shew in him his power; 
and that his name might be declared through- 
out all the earth *.' The Divine administra- 



i 
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tion is glorified in the punishment contrived sermon 
for the workers of iniquity, as well as in 
the reward prepared for the righteous. This 
is the purpose which the Lord hath purposed 
upon all the earth ; and this is the hand that 
is stretched forth over all the nations *• 

■ 

IV. The wrath of man is made to praise 
the goodness of God. This is the most 
unexpected of its effects ; and therefore 
requires to be the most fully illustrated. 
All the operations of the government of the 
Deity may be ultimately resolved into good- 
ness. His power, and wisdom, and justice, 
all conduce to general happiness and order. 
Among the means which he uses for accom- 
plishing this end, it will be found, that the ' 
wrath of man, through his over-ruling di- 
rection, possesses a considerable place. 

FifcsT, It is employed by God as an useful 
instrument of discipline and correction to 
the virtuous. The storms which ambition 
and pride raise among mankind, he permits 
with the same intention that he sends forth 
tempests among the elements to clear the 

atmo- 
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sermon atmosphere of noxious vapours, and to pu- 
MV ' rify it from that corruption which all things 
contract by too much rest. When wicked 
men prevail in their designs, and exercise 
the pLer which they have gained with . 
heavy and oppressive hand, the virtuous are 
apt to exclaim, in bitterness of soul, Where 
is the Lord ? and where the sceptre of 
righteousness andt ruth ? Hath God forgotten 
to be gracious ? or doth he indeed see, and 
is there knowledge in the Most High ? ■ 
Their oppressors are, in truth, no more 
than the ministers of God to them for good. 
He sees that they stand in need of correction, 
and therefore raises up enemies against them, 
in order to cure the intemperance of pro- 
sperity ; and to produce, in the serious hours 
of affliction, proper reflections upon their 
duty and their past errours. , 

In this light the disturbers of the earth 
are often represented in Scripture; : as 
scourges in the hand of God, employed to 
inflict chastisement upon a degenerating 
people. They are. commissioned for the, 
execution of righteous and wise purposes, 
concealed from themselves ; and when their 
commission is ful$l^ fch$y are recalled and 
- ; destroyed. 
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destroyed. Of this we have a remarkable sermon 
example in the use which God made of the 
king of Assyria with respect to the people 
of Israel ; I will send him against an hypo- 
critical nation, and against the people of my 
wrath will I give him a charge, to take the 
spoil, and to take* the prey. Howbeit, he 
meaneth not so ; neither doth his heart think 
so ; but it is in his heart to destroy, and cut 
off nations not a few. . Wherefore it shall 
come to pass, that when the Lord hath per* 
formed his whole work upon Mount Zion and 
on Jerusalem, I will punish the fruit of the 
stout heart of the king of Assyria,andt1ie glory 
of his high looks *. In vain, then, doth the* 
wrath of man lift itself up against God. He 
saith, by the strength of my hand I have done 
it, and by my wisdom, for I am prudent. 
Shall the axe boast itself against him that 
heweth therewith ? or shall the saw magnify 
itself against him that shaketh it? All things, 
whether they will it or not, must work to- 
gether for good to them that love God. The 
wrath of man, among the rest, fills up the 
place assigned to it by the ordination of 
Heaven. The violent enemy, the proud 

• Itaiah, x. & 7. 12.. 

con- 
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sermon conqueror, and the oppressive tyrant, possess 
m& only the same station with the famine, the 
pestilence, and the flood. Their triumphs 
are no more than the accomplishment of 
God's correction ; and the remainder of their 
wrath shall he restrain. 

Secondly. God makes the wrath of 
man contribute to the benefit of the vir- 
tuous, by rendering it the means of im- 
proving and signalising their graces; and of 
raising them, thereby, to higher honour and 
glory. Had human affairs proceeded in an 
orderly train, and no opposition been piade 
to religion and virtue by the violence of the 
wicked, what room would have been left 
for some of the highest and most generous 
exertions of the soul of man ? How many 
shining examples of fortitude, constancy, 
and patience, would have been lost to the 
world ? What a field of virtues peculiar to 
a state of discipline had lain uncultivated ? 
Spirits of a higher order possess a state of 
established virtue, that stands in need of no 
such trials and improvements. But to us, 
who are only under education for such a 
state, it belongs to pass through the furnace, 

that 
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that" our souls may be tried, refined, : and ; sermon 
brightened. We must stand the conflict 1 , XIV * 
4;hat we may be graced and crowned as con- 
querors. The wrath of man opens the field 
to glory ; calls us forth to the most distin- 
guished exercise of active virtue, and forms 
'us- to. all -those suffering graces which are 
among the highest ornaments of the human 
-soul. It is thus, that the illustrious band of 
-trufe 1 patriots and heroes, of confessors and 
-martyrs have been set, forth to the admir- 
ation of all ages, as lights of the world*; 
vrirhile the rage and fury of enemies, instead 
o£ bearing them down, have only served to 

eixalt and dignify them more. 

• ■ \ 

» > ■ » 

Thirdly, the wrath of man is often made 
to advance the temporal prosperity of the 
righteous. The occasional distresses which 
it brings upon them, frequently Jay the 
foundation of their future success. The viol- 
ence with which wicked men pursue their 
jres&^tment, defeats its own purpose ; and 
engages the world on the side of the vir- 
tuous, whom they prosecute. The attempts 
of' malice to blacken and defame them, 
bring forth their characters with more ad- 
4 '•" vol* ij\ c c vantage 
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sermon vantage to the view of impartial beholders. 

.. ^ i The extremities to which they are reduced 
by injustice and oppression, rouse their cou- 
rage aind activity ; and often give occasion 
-to such vigorous efforts in their just defence, 
as overcome all opposition, and terminate 
hi prosperity and success. Even in cases 
where the wrath of man appears to prevail 
over the peaceable and the just, it is fre- 
quently in its issue, converted into a Mess- 
ing. How many have had reason to be 
.thankful, for being disappointed by their 
enemies in designs which they earnestly 
pursued, but which if successfully accom- 
plished, they have afterwards seen would 
have occasioned their ruin ? Whoso is wise, 
and will observe these things, even he shall 
understand the loving kindness of the Lord *. 
While the wrath of man thus praises God 
by the advantages which it is made to bring 
-to good men as individuals, the divine hand 
is equally apparent in the similar effects 
which it is appointed to produce to nations 
and societies. When wars and comroo 
tions shake the earth, when factions rage, 
and intestine divisions embroil kingdoms, 

* Psalm CYti. 43* 

that 
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that before were flourishing, Providence bermon 

vtu 

seems, at first view, to have abandoned 
public affairs to the misrule of human pas- 
sions, Yet from the midst of this confusion 
order is often made to spring; and from 
these mischiefs lasting advantages to arise. 
By such convulsions, nations are roused 
from that dangerous lethargy into which 
flowing wealth, long peace, and growing 
effeminacy of manners had sunk them. 
They are awakened to discern their true 
interests ; and taught to take proper mea- 
sures for security and defence against all 
their foes. Inveterate prejudices are cqjv 
xected ; and latent sources of danger are dis*. 
covered Public spirit is called forth ; ai,\4 
larger views of national happiness are form- 
ed. The corruptions to which every go- 
vernment, js> Jiable, are often rectified hy 
a ferment in the political body, as noxious 
humours, in the animal frame are carried off 
by the shock of a disuse. Attempts majdp 
against a wise aqd..\y ell-established civil con- 
stitution tend in 'the. issue to strengthen it; 
and. the disorders of licentiousness and fao 
tion, teach men more highly to prize the 
blessings of tranquillity and legal prqteptiQQ. 

c c 2 Fourthly, 
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sermon Fourthly, The wrath of man, when it 
xiv . 

breaks forth in the persecution of religion, 

praises the divine goodness, by being ren- 
dered cond uci ve to the ad vancemen t of truth, 
and propagation of religion in the world. 
The church of God, since the days of its 
infancy, hath never been entirely exempted 
from the wrath of the world ; and in those 
ages during which it was most exposed to 
that wrath, it hath always flourished the 
iiiost. In vain the policy and the rage of 
men united their efforts to extinguish this 
divine light. r Fhough all the four winds 
*blew against it, it only shone brighter, 
and flamed higher. Many waters could 
not quench it, nor all the floods drown it. 
The constancy and fortitude of those who 
suffered for the truth, had a much greater 
effect in increasing the number of converts, 
than all the terrour and cruelty of persecu- 
tors in diminishing it. By this means the 
wrath of man was made to turn against it- 
>elf, to the destruction of its own purpose ; 
like waves, which, assaulting a rock, with 
impotent fury, discover its immoveable sta- 
bility, while they dash themselves in pieces 
at its feet. 

* I SHALL 
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I shall only add one other instance of sermon 

J XIV. 

the wrath of man praising God, by accom-* 
plishing ends of most extensive benefit to 
mankind. Never did the rage and malice 
of the wicked imagine that they had ob- 
tained a more complete triumph, than ^ 
the death of Jesus Christ. When they had 
executed their purpose of making him suffer 
as a malefactor, they were confident that 
they had extinguished his name, and dis- 
comfited his followers for ever. Behold, 
how feeble are the efforts of the wrath of 
man against the decree of Heaven ! AU 
that they intended to overthrow, they most 
effectually established. The death of Christ 
was, in the councils of Heaven, the spring 
of everlasting life to the faithful. The cross 
on which he suffered with apparent igno- 
miny, became the standard of eternal honour 
to him ; the ensign under which his fol- 
lowers assembled and triumphed. He who* 
at his pleasure restrains the remainder qf 
wrath* suffered the rage of our Saviour's 
enemies to suggest no other things to then) 
than what long before he had determined* 
and his prophets had foretold, They all 
conspired to render the whole) scene of 

c c 3 Christ's 
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fMMOti Chriat's sufferings exactly conformable to 
the original predicted plan of Divine mercy 
and goodness ; and each of them contri- 
buted his share to accomplish that great un- 
dertaking, which none of them in the least 

tjlderstood or meant to promote.* So 

f emarkable an instance as this, fully ascer- 
tained in Scripture, of the wrath of man 
ministering to the designs of Heaven, ought 
to be frequently in our eye; as an exempli- 
fication of the conduct of Providence in 
many other cases, where we have not so 
much light afforded us for tracing its ways. 

By this induction of particulars, the 
doctrine contained in the text is plainly and 
fully verified. We have seen that the dis- 
orders which the pride and passions of men 
Occasion in the world, though they take rise 
from the corruption of human nature in 
this fallen state, yet are so over-ruled by Pro- 
tidence a* to redound to his honour and 
glory who governs all. They illustrate be- 
fore the world the divine perfections in the 
administration of the universe. They serve 
the purposes of moral and religious im- 
provement to the souls of men. By a secret 

5 tendency, 
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tendency, they advance the welfare of those sebmon 
whom they appear to threaten with evil . 
Surely, O God! the wrath of man shall praise 
thee; the remainder of wrath shalt thou re* 
strain. — In thy hand it is; and Thou never 
lettest it forth but in weight and in measure. 
It is wild and intractable in its nature ; but 
Thou tamest it. It is blind and headlong 
in its impulse ; but Thou .directest it. It 
struggles continually to break its chain; but 
Thou confinest it; Thou retrencbfest all the 

superfluity of its fury*-- Let us now con-* 

sider, what improvement is to be made 
of tjiis. meditation on the ways of Provi- 
dence. 

In the first place, Let it lead us to a reli* 
gious contemplation of the band of God 
in all the transactions of the world* In the 
ordinary course of human affairs,; we be- 
hold a very mixed and busy scene; the 
passions of men variously agitated, and new 
changes daily taking place upon this stage 
of time* We behold peace and war alter* 
nately returning ; the fortunes of private 
men rising and falling; and states and 

c c 4 nations 
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sermon' nations partaking of the same vicissitude.* 
In ail this, if we attend only to the operation* 
of external causes, and to the mere rotation "■ 
of events, we view no more than the in- 
animate part of nature; we stop at the sur- 
face of : things ; we contemplate the great 
spectacle which is presented to us, not with 
the eyes of rational and intelligent beings. 
The life and beauty of the universe arises 
from the view of that wisdom and goodness 
whidh animates arid conducts the whole, 
and unites all the parts in one great de- 
sign. There is an eternal Mind who puts 
all those wheels in motion; Himself remain- 
ing for ever at rest. Nothing is void of 
God. Even in the passions and ragings of 
men, He is to be found ; and where they 
imagine they guide themselves, they are 
guided and controlled by his hand. What 
solemn thoughts and devout affections ought 
this meditation to inspire ; when, in view- 
ing the affairs of the world, we attend not 
merely to the actings. of men, but to the 
ways of God ; and consider ourselves, and 
all our concerns, as included in his high 
administration. 

In 
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In the second place, The doctrine whiclr ssrmon : 

XIV 

has been illustrated should prevent us from 
censuring Providence, on account of any 
seeming disorders and evils which at present 
take place in the world. The various in- 
stances which have be^n pointed out in this 
discourse, of human passion and wickedness 
rendered subservient to wise and useful ends, 
give us the highest reason to conclude, that 
in all other cases of seeming evil, the like 
ends are carried on. This ought to satisfy 
our mind, even when the prospect is most 
dark and discouraging. The plans of Di- 
vine wisdom are too large and comprehen- 
sive to be discerned by us in all their extent ; 
and where we see only by parts, we must 
frequently be at a loss in judging of the 
whole. The way of God is in the sea, and 
his paths in the great waters ; his footsteps 
are not known *. But although thou sayest 
thou canst not see him, yet judgment is before 
him, therefore trust thou in him-f. As in the 
natural world no real deformity is found, 
nothing but what has either some orna- 
ment or some use ; so in the moral world, 
the most irregular and deformed appear- 

* PtsdmhsriL 19. f Job, mv, 14. 

ances 
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mutt* anc« contribute in one way or other, to the 
m - order of the whole. The Supreme Being, 
from the most opposite and disagreeing 
principles, forms universal concord; and 
adapts even the most harsh and dissonant 
notes to the harmony of his praise. As he 
hath reared the goodly frame of nature 
from various and jarring elements, and 
hath settled it in peace ; so be hath formed 
such an union by bis providence of the 
more various interests, and more jarring 
passions of men, that they all conspire to 
his glory, and co-operate for general good. 
— * How amazing is that wisdom, which 
comprehends such infinite diversities and 
contrarieties within its scheme j How pow- 
erful that hand, which bends, to its own 
purpose the good and the bad, the busy 
and the idle, the friends and the foes of 
truth; which obliges them all to hold on 
their course to ftis glory, though divided 
from, one another. by a multiplicity of pm> 
futits, and differing often from themselves; 
and while they aR move at their own free* 
dom, yet, by a secret influence, winds and 
turns them at his will { the depth of tht 
rkhefybtfk of/the wisdom and, kfflwfcdge of 

God! 
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God! how unsearchable are his judgments j SEftttoar 
and his ways past finding out* ! : * r ' ? 

i 

In the third place, We see, from what 
has been said, how much, reason there is 
fcr submission to the decrees of Heaven. 
Whatever distresses we suffer from the 
wrath jof man> we have ground to believe 
that they befal not in vain. In the midst 
of human violence or oppression, we are 
not left to be the sport of fortune. Higher 
cod use Is are concerned. Wise and good 
designs are going on. God is always car- 
rying forward his own purposes; and if 
these terminate in his glory, which is ever 
the same with the felicity of the righteous^ 
is not this a sufficient reason for our calm 
and cheerful acquiescence ? 

Hence also, to conclude, arises the most 
powerful argument for studying with zealous 
assiduity, to gain the favour and protection 
of the Almighty. If his displeasure hang 
over our heads all things around via may 
be just objects of terrour. For, against 
him there is no defence. The most vio- 
lent powers in nature are. ministers to him. 
Formidable, indeed, may prove the wrath 

* Rom. xi. 33. 

of 
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? ERM0N of man, if he be pleased to let it forth 
\t" ¥ '■■' against us. . To him, but not to us, it be- 
longs to restrain it at pleasure. Whereas, 
\ when we are placed under his protection, 
all human wrath is divested of its terrours. 
If He be for us, who, or what, can be against 
us? Let us pursue the measures which he 
hath appointed for obtaining his grace, by 
faith, repentance, and a holy life, and we 
shall have no reason to be afraid of evil 
tidings; our hearts will be fixed, trusting in 
the Lord: When the religious fear of God 
possesses the heart, it expels the ignoble 
fear of man, and becomes the principle of 
courage and magnanimity. The Lord is 
a buckler and a shield to them that serve 
him. When he ariseth, his enemies shall be 
scattered as smoke is driven away, and as 
chaff* before the wind. He giveth strength 
and victory to his people; he clotheth them 
with salvation. The wrath of man shall 
praise him, and the remainder of wrath shall 
he restrain. 
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SERMON XV. 

On the Importance of Religious 
Knowledge to Mankind. 



^Preached before the Society in Scotland for propagating 

Christian Knowledge.] 



Isaiah, xi. 9- 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain ; for the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea* 

•TPHIS passage of Scripture, is^ under- sermon 

stood, by all Christian interpreters, to 
refer to the days of the Gospel. The pro- 
phet describes in the context, the auspi- 
cious influence of the Messiahs reign, as 
extending over all nature, and producing 
; universal felicity. The full - accotnplish- 

10 ment 
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sermon ment of this prediction is yet future, and 
respects some more advanced period of the 
kingdom of God, when true religion shall 
universally, prevail, atid thejtativ£ tendency 
of the Gospel attain its entire effect. In 
the prospect of this event the prophet 
seems to rise above himself and -ceiebrates 
that happy age in the most sublime strain 
of Eastern poetry. ! He opens 'a beautiful 
view of the state of the world, as a state of 
returning innocence. He represents all 
nature flourishing m^^peace ; discord and 
guile abolished ; the most hostile natures 
reconciled, and the most savage reformed 
and tamed. The wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, And the leopard lie down, with the 
kid; and the calf and the young lion, and the 
fat ling together, and a little child s/uill lead 
them. The lion shall eat straw like the ox ; 
and the suckling child shall play on the hole of 
the asp, and the weaned child shall put his 
hand on the cockatrice den. They shall not 
Jiurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain ; 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover 4 he sea. 
; Upoti reading these words we must im- 
mediately perceive the great encouragement 

which 
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-which they give to all good designs for sermon 
prdmoting religion in the world. When we 
engage in these, we have the comfort of 
being engaged, not only in a good cause, 
but also in one that shall undoubtedly be 
successful. For we are here assured. by the 
Divine promise, that truth and righteousness 
shall at length prevail, and that the in- 
creasing influence of religion shall introduce 
general happiness. It is a pleasing and ani- 
mating reflection, that, in carrying on such 
designs, we act upon the Divine plan ; <ated 
co-operate with God for advancing the 
kingdom of the Messiah. We have no rea- 
son t to be discouraged by any unfavourable 
circumstances which at present oppose our 
pious endeavours. Though the ignorance, 
superstition and corruption, which now fill 
so great a part of the world, have a dark 
and mysterious aspect, it is not beyond the 
power of that Supreme Being, who brings 
light out of darkness, to clear up those 
perplexing appearances, and gradually to 
extricate mankind from the labyrinth of 
ignorance and errour. Let us consider how 
improbable it seemed* when the Gospel was 
first published tba£ it^puld extend so far, 

and 
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♦sermon and overthrow so much established super- 

XV . 

stition, as it has already done. There is no- 
thing in the present state of the world, to 
render it more unlikely that it shall one day 
be universally received, and prevail : id -its 
full influence. • At the rise of Christianity, 
<the disproportion was, at least, as great, 
between the apparent human causes,/ and 
the effect which has actually been produced, 
-as there is in our age, between the circum- 
stances of religion in the world, and v the 
effect which we farther expect. The .Sun 
of righteousness having already exerted- its 
influence in breaking through the thickest 
darkness, we\ may justly hope, that i it is 
.powerful ehough to dispel all remaining 
.obscurity ;- and that it will ascend by: de- 
grees to that perfect day, when healing shall 
be under its wings to all the nations. A 
little one shall become a thousand; and a small 
one a strong nation. I the Lord mil hasten 
it in its time *. 



t 



Besides the prediction which the text 
contains of the future success of religion, 
it points out also a precise connection be* 

* Isaiah/ lx; it. ' .' - : 

tween 
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tween the increase of religious knowledge, sermon 
and the happiness of mankind. The know- xv - 
ledge of the Lord filling the earth, is assigned 
as the cause why they shall not hurt nor de- 
stroy in all the holy mountain of God. To 
this I am now to lead your thoughts ; as 
a subject both suited to the occasion of the 
present meeting, and proper to be illustrated 
in times, wherein total indifference to reli- 
gious principles appears to gain ground. 
Whether Christianity shall be propagated 
farther or not, is treated as a matter of no 
great concern to mankind. The opinion 
prevails among many, that moral virtue 
may subsist, with equal advantage, inde- 
pendent of religion. For moral princi- 
ples great regard is professed ; but articles 
of religious belief are held to be abstract 
tenets, remote from life; points of mere 
speculation and debate, the influence of 
which is very inconsiderable on the actions 
of men. The general conduct, it is con- 
tended, will always proceed upon views 
and principles which have more relation to 
the present state of. things; and religious 
knowledge can therefore stand in no neces- 
vol. it. d d sary 
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sermon of the universe, the standard of unspotted 
perfection ; and the Author of every good and 
perfect gift ; conducting his whole admi- 
nistration with an eternal regard to order, 
virtue and truth ; ever favouring the cause, 
and supporting the interests, of righteous 
men ; and applying in this direction, the 
whole might of omnipotence, and the whole 
council of unerring wisdom, from the be- 
ginning to the end of things ; such concep- 
tions both kindle devotion, and strengthen 
virtue. They give fortitude to the mind in 
the practice of righteousness, and establish 
the persuasion of its being our highest in- 
terest. 

All the doctrines peculiar to the Gospel 
are great improvements on what the light 
of nature had imperfectly suggested. A 
high dispensation of Providence is made 
known particularly suited to the exigencies 
of man ; calculated for recovering him from 
that corrupted state into which experience 
bears witness that he is fallen, and for re- 
storing him to integrity, and favour with his 
Creator. The method of carrying on this 
great plan is such as gives us the most strik- 
ing 
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ing views of the importance of righteous- sermon 
ness or virtue, and of the high account in xv# 
which it stands with God. The Son of 
God appeared on the earth, and suffered 
as a propitiation for the sins of the world, 
with this express intention, that he might 
bring in everlasting righteousness ; that he 
might purge our consciences from dead works 
to serve the living God ; that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity and purify un- 
to himself a peculiar people zealous of good 
works. Such a merciful interposition of 
the Creator of the world, while it illustri- 
ously displays his goodness, and signalizes 
his concern for the moral interests of man- 
kind, affords us at the same time, the most 
satisfying ground of confidence and trust* 
It offers an object to the mind on which it 
can lay hold for the security of its future 
hopes ; when, with a certainty far beyond 
what any abstract argument could yield, 
it appeals to a distinguished fact ; and is 
enabled to say, He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things *• 

* Rom.viii. 33. ' 

d d 3 While 
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sermon While the Divine government is thus 
placed in a light the most amiable, and most 
encouraging to every virtuous mind, there 
is at the same time, something extremely 
awful and solemn in the whole doctrine of 
redemption. It is calculated to strike the 
mind with reverence for the divine adminis- 
tration. It points at some deep malignity 
in sin, at some dreadful consequences flow- 
ing from guilt, unknown in their causes 
and in their whole effects to us, which 
moved the Sovereign of the world to de- 
part from the ordinary course of Providence, 
and to bring about the restoration of his 
failed crfeahires by a method so astonishing. 
Mankind are hereby awakened to the niost 
serious reflections. Such views are opened 
of the sanctity of the Divine laws, of the 
strictness of the Divfrife justice, of the im- 
pof tanceof the part which is assigned them 
to act, as serve to prevent their trifling with 
human life, and add dignity and solemnity 
to virtue. These great purposes are farther 
carried on, by the dfecovery which is made 
of the fixed connection in which this life 
stands with a future eternal state. We are 
represented as solving now, what we are to 

reap 
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reap hereafter ; undergoing a course of pro- sermon 
bation and trial, which according as it ter- 
minates in our improvement, or leaves us 
unreformed and corrupted, will dismiss us 
to lasting abodes, either of punishment or 
reward. Such a discovery rises far above 
the dubious conjectures, and uncertain rea- 
sonings, which mere natural light suggests 
concerning the future condition of man- 
kind. Here we find, what alone can pro- 
duce any considerable influence on prac- 
tice, explicit promise and threatening ; an 
authoritative sanction given to a law, the 
Governor and Judge revealed ; and all the 
motives which can operate on hope and 
fear, brought home to the heart, with, 
Thus saith the Lord of Hosts. In a word, a 
great and magnificent plan of divine admi- 
nistration is opened to us in the Gospel of 
Christ ; and nothing is omitted that can im- 
press mankind with the persuasion of their 
being all, in the strictest sense, subjects of 
the moral government of God. 

Though the bounds of this Discourse 
allow us to take only an imperfect view of 
the principles of Christian doctrine, yet the 

D D 4 hints 
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sermon hints which have been given, lay a sufficient 

XV 

foundation for appealing to every im- 
partial mind, whether the knowledge and 
belief of such principles be not intimately 
connected with the improvement, and, by 
consequence, with the happiness of man ? 
I reason now with such as admit, that virtue 
is the great source both of improvement 
and happiness. Let them lay what stress 
they please upon the authority of conscience, 
and upon the force and evidence of its dic- 
tates; can they refuse to allow that the 
natural tendency of the principles which I 
have mentioned, is to support those dictates, 
and to confirm that authority ; to excite, 
on various occasions, the most useful senti- 
ments; to provide additional restraints from 
vice, and additional motives to every virtue? 
Who dares pronounce, that there is no case 
in which conscience stands in need of such 
assistance to direct, where there is so much 
uncertainty and darkness ; and to prompt, 
where there is so much feebleness and irre- 
solution, and such a fatal proneness to vice 
and folly ? 

But how good soever the tendency of 
religious principles may be, some will still 

call 
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call in question their actual sigoificancy, sermon 
and influence on life. This tendency is ^ y ',_' 
by various causes defeated. Between the 
belief of religious principles and a corre- 
spondent practice, it will be alleged that 
frequent experience shews there is no ne- 
cessary connection ; and that therefore the 
propagation of the one, cannot give us any 
assurance of proportionable improvements 
following in the other. — This, in part, is 
granted to be true ; as we admit that reli- 
gious knowledge and belief are susceptible 
of various degrees, before they arrive at that 
real Christian faith which the Scripture re- 
presents as purifying the heart. But though 
the connection between principle and prac- 
tice be not necessary and invariable, it will 
not, I suppose, be denied, that there is some 
connection. Here then one avenue to the 
heart is opened. If the tendency of Reli- 
gious Knowledge be good, wisdom must 
direct, and duty oblige us to cultivate it. 
For tendency will, at least in some cases, 
rise into effect; and, probably, in more 
cases than are known and observed by the 
world. Besides the distinguished examples 
of true religion. and virtue, which have, more 

or 
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tMON or less, adorned every age of the Christian 
CV- aera, what numbers may there be in the 
more silent and private scenes of life, over- 
looked by superficial observers of mankind, 
on whose hearts and lives religious prin- 
ciples have the most happy influence ? Even 
on loose and giddy minds, where they are 
far from accomplishing their full effect, their 
influence is, frequently not altogether lost. 
Impressions of religion often check vice in 
its career. They prevent it from proceed- 
ing its utmost length ; and though they do 
not entirely reform the offender, they serve 
to maintain order in society. Persons who 
are now bad, might probably have been 
worse without them, and the world have 
suffered more from unrestrained licentious- 
ness. They often sow latent seeds of good- 
ness in the heart, which proper circum- 
stances and occasions afterwards ripen ; 
though the reformation of the offender may 
not be so conspicuous as his former enor- 
mities have been. From the native ten- 
dency of religious belief, there is reason to 
conclude, that those good effects of it are 
not so rare as some would represent them. 
By its nature and tendency, we can better 
^ judge 

m 
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judge of its effects, than by observations sermok 

• • i XV 

drawn from a supposed experience, which 
often is narrow in its compass, and fallacious 
in its conclusions. 

The actual influence of principle and be- 
lief of mankind admits of clear illustration 
from uncontested matter of fact They 
who hold the good effects of Christian prin- 
ciples to be so inconsiderable, as to render 
the propagation of them of small import- 
ance, will be at no loss to give us instances 
of corrupt principles of belief having had 
the most powerfuh influence on the world; 
Loud complaints we hear from this quarter 
of the direful effects which superstition and 
enthusiasm have produced i; of their having 
poisoned the tempers, and transformed the 
manners of men ; of their having over- 
come the strongest restraints of law, of rear 
son and humanity. Is this then the case, 
that all principles, except good ones, are of 
such mighty energy ? Strange ! that false 
religion should be able to .do so much, and 
true religion so little ; that belief so power* 
ful in the one case, should be so impo- 
tent in the other. — No impartial inquirer, 

surely, 
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;ermon surely, can entertain this opinion. The 
whole history of mankind shews that their 
religious tenets and principles, of whatever 
nature they be, are of great influence in 
forming their character, and directing their 
conduct. The mischief which false prin- 
ciples have done, affords a good argument 
to guard carefully against errour ; but as it 
is a proof of what belief can do, it gives 
ground to hope the more from it, when 
rightly directed. The same torrent which, 
when it is put out of its natural course, 
overflows and lays waste a country, adorns 
and enriches it, . when running in its pro- 
per channel. If it be alleged that super- 
stition is likely to be more powerful in its 
effects than truth, because it agrees better 
with the follies and corruptions of the world, 
we may oppose to this, on the other 
hand, that truth has the Divine blessing 
and the countenance of Heaven on its side. 
Let us always hope well of a cause that is 
good in itself, and beneficial to mankind. 
Truth is mighty, and will prevail. Let us 
spread the incorruptible seed as widely as we 
can, and trust in God that he will give the 
increase. — Having thus shewn the import- 
ance 
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ance of Religious Knowledge to mankind in sermon 
the way of improvement, let us, 

In the second »place, Consider it in the 
light of consolation ; as bringing aid and 
relief to us amidst the distresses of life. 
Here religion incontestibly triumphs ; and 
its happy effects in this respect, furnish a 
strong argument to every benevolent mind 
for wishing them to be farther diffused 
throughout the world. For without the 
belief and hope afforded by divine Reve- 
lation, the circumstances of man are ex- 
tremely forlorn. He finds himself placed 
here as a stranger in a vast universe, where 
the powers and operations of Nature are 
very imperfectly known ; where both the 
beginnings and the issues of things are in- 
volved in mysterious darkness ; where he 
is unable to discover, with any certainty, 
whence he sprung, or for what purpose he 
was brought into this state of existence ; 
whether he be subjected to the government 
of a mild, or of a wrathful ruler ; what con- 
struction he is to put on many of the dis- 
pensations of his providence ; and what his 
fate is to be when he departs hence. What 

a dis- 
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;ermon a disconsolate situation to a serious inqui- 
xv# ring mind ! The greater degree of virtue it 
possesses, its sensibility is likely to be the 
more oppressed by this burden of labouring 
thought. Even though it were in ones 
power to banish all uneasy thought, and to 
fill up the hours of life with perpetual 
amusement, life so filled up would, upon 
reflection, appear poor and trivial. But 
these are far from being the terms upon 
which man is brought into this world. He 
is conscious, that his being is frail and 
feeble ; he sees himself beset with various 
dangers; and is exposed to many a me- 
lancholy apprehension, from the evils 
which he may have to encounter, before he 
arrives at the close of life. In this distressed 
condition, to reveal to him such discoveries 
of the Supreme Being, as the Christian reli- 
gion affords, is to reveal to him a Father 
and a Friend ; is to let in a ray of the most 
cheering light upon the darkness of the hu- 
man estate. He who was before a desti- 
tute orphan, wandering in the inhospitable 
desert, has now gained a shelter from the 
bitter and inclement blast. He now knows 
to whom to pray, and in whom to trust; 

10 where 
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where to unbosom his sorrows, and from sermon 
what hand to look for relief. , xv i 

It is certain that when the heart bleeds 
from some wound of recent misfortune 
nothing is of equal efficacy with religious 
comfort. It is of power to enlighten the 
darkest hour, and to assuage the severest 
woe, by the belief of divine favour, and 
the prospect of a blessed immortality. In 
such hopes the mind expatiates with joy ; 
and when bereaved of its earthly friends, 
solaces itself with the thought of one Friend, 
who will never forsake it. Refined reason- • 
ings concerning the nature of the human 
condition, and the improvement which phi- 
losophy teaches us to make of every event, 
may entertain the mind when it is at ease ; 
may perhaps contribute to sooth it when 
slightly touched with sorrow. But when 
it is torn with any sore distress they are cold 
and feeble, compared with a direct promise 
from the word of God. This is an anchor 
to the soul both sure and stedfast. This has 
given consolation and refuge to many a 
virtuous heart, at a time when the most 
cogent reasonings would have proved utterly 
unavailing. 

Upon 
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sermon Upon the approach of death, especially 
^■^j when, if a man thinks at all, his anxiety 
about his future interests must naturally in- 
crease, the power of religious consolation is 
sensibly felt. Then appears in the most 
striking light, the high value of the disco- 
veries made by the Gospel; not only life 
and immortality revealed, but a Mediator 
with God discovered ; mercy proclaimed, 
through him, to the frailties of the penitent 
and the humble; and his presence pro- 
mised to be with them when they are pass- 
ing through the valley of the shadow of 
death, in order to bring them safe into un- 
seen habitations of rest and joy. Here is 
ground for their leaving the world with 
comfort and peace. But in this severe and 
trying period, this labouring hour of na- 
ture, how shall the unhappy man support 
.himself, who knows not, or believes not, 
the discoveries of religion ? Secretly con- 
scious to himself that he has not acted his 
part as he ought) to have done, the sins of 
his past life arise before him in sad remem- 
brance. He wishes to exist after death, 
and yet dreads that existence. The Go- 
vernor of the world is unknown. He can- 

7 not 
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nor tell whether every endeavour to obtain sermou 
his mercy may not be vain* All is awful xv ' 
obscurity around him ; and in the midst 
of endless doubts and perplexities, the treip- 
bling, reluctant soul is forced\away froift 
the body. As the misfortunes of life must, 
to such a man, have been ijiost oppressive, 
so its end is bitter. His sun sets in a dark 
cloud ; and the night of death closes over 
his head, full of misery. — Having now 
shown ho\V important the Knowledge of the 
Lord is, both to the improvement and the 
consolation of man, considered as an indi- 
vidual, I am next to show, 

II. How important this Knowledge is to 
him as a member of society. This branch 
of the subject is in part anticipated by 
what has been said. For all the improve- 
ment which man receives as an individual, 
redounds to the benefit of the public. So- 
ciety reaps the fruit of the virtues of all the 
members who compose it; and in proportion 
as each, apart, is made better, the whol£ 
must flourish. 

- But, besides this effect, Religious Know- 
ledge has a direct tendency to improve the 

vol. ii. £ £ social 
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sehmon social intercourse of men, and to assist them 
xv - in co-operating for common good. It is 
the great instrument of civilizing the mul- 
titude, and forming them to union. It 
tames the fierceness of their passions, and 
softens the rudeness of their manners. 
There is much v reason to doubt whether 
any regular society ever subsisted, or could 
subsist, in the world destitute of all reli- 
gious ideas and principles. They who, in 
early times, attempted to bring the wan- 
dering and scattered tribes of men from the 
woods, and to unite them in cities and 
communities, always found it necessary to 
begin with some institution of religion. 
The wisest legislators of old, through the 
whole progress of their systems of govern- 
ment, considered religion as essential to civil 
polity. If even those imperfect forms of 
it, loaded with so much superstition and 
errour, were important to the welfare of 
society, how much more that reasonable 
worship of the true God, which is taught 
ty the Gospel ? True religion introduces 
the idea of regular subjection, by accus- 
toming mankind to the awe of superiour 
power in the Deity, joined with the vene- 
ration 
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ration of superior wisdom and goodness, sermon 
It is by its nature an associating principle ; 
and creates new and sacred bonds of union 
among men. Common assemblies for re- 
ligious worship, and joint homage offered 
up to one God ; the sense of being all de- 
pendent on the same protection, and bound 
to duty by the same ties, sharers in the 
same benefits of heaven, and expectants of 
the same reward, tend to awaken the sen- 
timents of friendly relation and to confirm 
and strengthen our mutual connection. The 
doctrine of Christianity is most adverse to 
all tyranny and oppression, but highly 
favourable to the interest of good govern- 
ment among men. It represses the spirit 
of licentiousness and sedition. It inculcates 
the duty of subordination to lawful supe- 
riours. It requires us to fear God 9 to honour 

the king, and not to meddle with them that 
are given to change. 

Religious Knowledge forwards all useful 

and ornamental improvements in society. 

Experience shows, that in proportion as it 

diffuses its light, learning flourishes, and 

liberal arts are cultivated and advanced. 

Just conceptions of religion promote a free 

£ e 2 and 
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sjomon. and manly spirit. They lead men to think 
XV- for themselves; to form their principles 
upon fair enquiry* and not to resign their 
conscience to the dictates of men* Hence 
they naturally inspire aversion to slavery of 
every kind; and promote a taste for liberty 
and laws. Despotic governments have ge- 
nerally taken the firmest root among nations 
that were blinded by Mahometan or Pagan 
darkness ; where the throne of violence has 
been supported by ignorance and false reli-* 
gion. In the Christian world, during those 
centuries in which gross superstition held 
its reign undisturbed, oppression and slavery 
were in this train. The cloud of ignorance 
sat thick and deep over the nations; and 
the world was threatened with a relapse 
into ancient barbarity. As soon as the true 
Knowledge of the Lord revived* at the auspi- ^ 
cious sera of the Reformation, learning, 
liberty, arid arts, began to shine forth with 
it, and to resume their lustre* 

But the happy influence which religion 
exerts on society, extends much farther than 
to effects of this kind. It is not only sub* 
stdiary to the improvement, but necessary 
k> the preservation of society* It is the very 
ir . basis 
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basis on which it rests. Religious prin- 
ciple is what gives men the surest hold of 
one another. That last and greatest pledge 
of veracity, an oath, without which no so- 
ciety could subsist, derives its whole autho- 
rity from an established reverence of God 
to whom it is a solemn appeal. Banish 
religious principle, and you loosen all the 
bonds which connect mankind together; 
you shake the fundamental pillar of mutual 
confidence and trust ; you render the secu- 
rity arising from laws, in a great measure, 
void and ineffectual. For human laws and 
human sanctions cannot extend to number* 
less cases, in which the safety of mankind 
is deeply concerned. They would prove 
\ory feeble instruments of order and peace* 
if there were no checks upon the conduct 
of men from the sense of Divine legislation ; 
if no belief of future rewards and punish- 
ments were to overawe conscience, and to 
supply the defects of human government. 

Indeed, the belief of religion is of such 
importance to public welfare, that the most 
expressive description we could give of a 
society of men in the utmost disorder, would 
be to say that there was no fear of Ood, 

left 
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*hmon left among them. Imagination would im- 
mediately conceive them as abandoned to ra- 
pine and violence, to perfidy and treachery ; 
as deceiving and deceived, oppressing and 
oppressed ; consumed by intestine broils, 
and ripe for becoming a prey to the first 
invader. On the other hand, in order to 
form the idea of a society flourishing in its 
highest glory, we need only conceive the 
belief of Christian principle exerting its full 
influence on the 'hearts and lives of all the 
members. Instantly, the most amiable scene 
would open to our view. We should see 
the causes of public disunion removed when 
men were animated with that noble spirit of 
love and charity which our religion breathes, 
and formed to the pursuit of those higher 
interests, which give no occasion to compe- 
tition and jealousy. We should see families, 
neighbourhoods, and communities, living in 
unbroken amity, and pursuing, with one 
heart and mind, the common interests ; so- 
briety of manners, and simplicity of life, 
restored ; virtuous industry carrying on its 
useful labours, and cheerful contentment 
everywhere reigning. Politicians may lay 
down what plans they please for advancing 
4 public 
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public prosperity ; but, in truth, it is the sermon 
prevalency of such principles of religion and 
virtue which forms the strength and glory 
of a nation. Where these are totally want- 
ing, no measures contrived by human wis- 
dom can supply the defect. In proportion 
as they prevail, they raise the state of so- 
ciety from that sad degeneracy into which 
it is at present sunk, and carry it forward, 
under the blessing of heaven, towards that 
happy period, when nations shall not lift up 
their sword against nation, nor learn war 
any more. 

In order to prove the importance of Reli- 
gious Knowledge to the interest of society, 
one consideration more, deserving particu- 
lar attention, remains to be mentioned. It 
is that if good sense bfe not sown in the field, 
tares will infallibly spring up. The pro- 
pension towards religion is strong in the 
human heart.' There is a natural prepa- 
ration, in our minds for receiving some 
impresions of supernatural belief. Upon 
these among ignorant and uncultivated 
men, superstition or enthusiasm never fail 
to graft themselves. Into what monstrous 
forms these have shot forth, and what va- 
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sebmon rioua mischiefs they have produced to so 
xv ' ciety, is too well known. Nor is this the 
whole of the danger. Designing men are 
always ready to take advantage of this po* 
pular weakness, and to direct the supersti* 
tious bias of the multitude to their own am* 
hitious and interested ends. Superstition, 
in itself a formidable evil, threatens conse- 
quences still more formidable when it is 
rendered the tool of design and craft. Hence 
arises one of the most powerful arguments 
for propagating with zeal, as far as our in- 
fluence can extend, the pure and undefiled 
doctrines of the Gospel of Christ ; in order 
that just and rational principles of religion 
may fill up that room in the minds of men, 
which dangerous fanaticism will otherwise 
usurp. 

This consideration alone is sufficient to 
show the high utility of the design under- 
taken by the Society for propagating Chris* 
tian Knowledge. With great propriety, 
they have bestowed their chief attention on 
a remote quarter, of our country, wiiere* 

i 

from a variety of causes, ignorance and su* 
perstition had gained more ground, than hi 
any other corner o£ the land ; where tkc 

9 inhabitants 
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inhabitants .by their local situation, were sermon 
more imperfectly supplied with the means xv# 
of proper education and instruction ; and at 
the same time exposed to the seductions of 
such as sought to pervert them from the 
truth. The laudable endeavours of this 
Society, in diffusing religious and useful 
knowledge through this part of the country, 
have already been crowned with much suc- 
cess ; and more is still to be expected from 
the continuance of their pious and well- 
directed attention. 

With such good designs, it becomes all 
to co-operate, who are lovers of mankind, 
Thus shall they show their just sense of the 
value of that blessing which they enjoy in 
the knowledge of the Gospel of Christ ; 
and their gratitude to Heaven for confer- 
ring it upon them. Thus shall they make 
the blessings of those who are now ready 
to perish through lack of knowledge, descend 
upon their heads. Thus shall they contri- 
bute their endeavours for bringing forward 
that happy period, foretold by ancient pro- 
phecy ; when there shall be one Lord over 
all the earth, and his name one ; when that 
name shall be great from the rising to the set- 

VOL. XI. f f ting 
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sermon ting sun; when there shall be nothing to hurt 
xv ' or destroy in all the holy mountain of God ; 
but judgment shall dwell in the wilderness, 
and righteousness remain in the fruitful field; 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose : and the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea*. 

* Zech. xiv. 9. Malachi, i. 11. Isaiah xxxii. 16. 

XXXY. I. 
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